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: don’t pay for steel 
: you don’t get paid for 


4 You buy steel by the pound, fabricate it and sell it by the piece or 
3% - by the foot. 


oad ‘ 
to FB When the steel is heavier than the thickness you order, you are 
« - paying for steel you don’t get paid for. For example, a .002” over- 
a size variation, not unusual in commercial quality strip steel (standard 
on ide thickness tolerance, any size 12” x .012"/.025": plus or minus 
; 0015"; standard crown tolerance: plus .0015”) robs you of 142 to 
Re i 571 square feet per ton, depending on thickness ordered. 
are You don’t suffer this loss when you use CMP THINSTEEL. Its 
3 3 extremely close thickness tolerance (often one-half or less of 
7 commercial tolerances) insures the maximum “yield” per ton. 
vi i As a bonus, you get added tool life. THINSTEEL’s closer gauge 


accuracy reduces wear on dies, increasing number of parts per 
tool grind as much as 15% or more. 


You can obtain CMP THINSTEEL—low carbon, high carbon spring 
steel—annealed or tempered—electro zinc coated and stainless (in- 
cluding bright-annealed 18-8 types)—in extra-long coils that reduce 
machine shutdowns for coil replacement, or cut to fabricating length. 


A competent THINSTEEL metallurgist will gladly work with you 
in applying THINSTEEL to your producticn. 


v/CW Pies Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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INFINITE KVA BUS 








Contactor lifts out without dis- 
connecting any leads or bolts. 











VALIMITOR 
STARTER 
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There’s “No Ceiling” on 





2300-4600 
Volt Motor 





VALIMITOR Protection 


EC&M VALIMITOR Starter 


PROTECTION IS PERMANENT and at ONE cost 


*Trade Mark (Volt-Amg ere-Limitor) 


As you plan 2300-4600 volt motor protec- 
tion, bear in mind the growing demand for 
electrical power. Your own additions or 
increased demand by neighbors may raise 
increasing-power capability. In the next 
few years, over 15-million KW capacity 
will have been added to central station 
generating-systems. 


Don't be caught “‘short’”’ with a ‘short’ 
your equipment can’t handle with safety. 
Use EC&M VALIMITOR Starters for per- 
manent protection. They eliminate the 
guesswork in interrupting capacity needed 
—the bus to which they are connected can 
be of any capacity—the KVA may be 
infinite. When a fault occurs, there's 
nothing to replace—just press the start 
button to re-start. 


EC&M Valimitor Starters are easy to 
apply. Only the usual motor characteris- 
tics (size, voltage, etc.) are needed to build 
VALIMITOR Starters. They are designed 
for unlimited protection, regardless of 
available KVA. For permanent safety, 
specify EC&M VALIMITOR Starters. 


Write for No. 23 Issue of “The EC&M ACCELERATOR” completely describing VALIMITOR Starters 


THE ELECTRIC dcielate << ges & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET 
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Macwhyte 
Wire Rope Slings 


are especially made for each 


use... designed for safe, 


easy, low-cost handling 

























: Macwhyte engineering service is available to 
_) help design the correct sling for your job. Our sling 





es H engineers will give you the benefit of their broad 
art |) experience in designing hundreds of slings for han- 
) dling loads similar to yours. Ask your Macwhyte L d f F 
‘o : distributor, or write Macwhyte Company. y 0 U if e a q U ad an: r S 0 f 
ris- Macwhyte also makes: MACWHYTE PREformed and 
ild + Non-PREformed Internally Lubricated Wite Ropes... 
ed » MONARCH WHYTE STRAND Wire Rope... Special p E 
of | [action Elevator Rope ...Stainless Steel Wire Rope... 
+ Monel Metal Wire Rope... Galvanized Wire Rope... 
ity, 1 H:-Fatigue Aircraft Cables, Assemblies and Tie- Rods. 
_ Catalog, literature on request. 













Manufactured by Macwhyte Company 
2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Mill Depots: New York + Pittsburgh - Chicago 
Minneapolis + Fort Worth + Portland + Seattle 


San Francisco - Los Angeles j 
Distributors throughout the U. S. A. and other countries 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE SLINGS SLINGS 
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Middle Age Is Where You Find It 


If you've stopped running for 
trains and winters seem colder, you’re 
not only getting along quite normally 
but you'll undoubtedly get the same 
kick we did out of this explanation 
of things in general as sent in by one 
of our “middle age” salesmen over 
east: 


It seems to me they are building 
staircases steeper than they used to. 
The steps are higher, or there are 
more of them, or something. Maybe 
this is because it’s so much farther 
today from the first floor to the 
second floor, but I’ve noticed it is get- 
ting harder to make two steps at a 
time any more. Nowadays it is get- 
ting harder to make one step at a 
time. 


Another thing I’ve noticed is the 
small print they’re using lately. 
Newspapers are getting farther and 
farther away when I hold them, and 
I have to squint to make them out. 
The other day I had to back halfway 
out of a telephone booth in order to 
read the number on the coin box. It 
is obviously ridiculous to suggest that 
a person of my age needs glasses, 
but the only other way I can find out 
what’s going on is to have somebody 
read aloud to me, and that’s not too 
satisfactory because people speak in 
such a low voice these days I can’t 
hear them very well. 

Everything is farther than it used 
to be. It’s twice the distance from 
my home to the station now, and 
they’ve added a fair sized hill that I 
never noticed before. The trains 
leave sooner too. I’ve given up run- 
ning for them because they start 
faster these days when I try to catch 
them. 


You can’t depend on timetables any 
more, and it’s no use asking the con- 
ductor. I ask him a dozen times a 
trip if the next station is where I get 
off, and he always says it isn’t. How 
can you trust a conductor like that? 
Usually I gather up my bundles and 
put on my hat and coat and stand in 
the aisle a couple of stops away, just 
to make sure I don’t go past my 
destination. Sometimes I make doub- 
ly sure by getting off at the station 
ahead. 


A lot of things are different lately. 
Barbers no longer hold up a mirror 
behind me when they’ve finished, so 
I can see the back of my head, and 
my wife has been taking care of the 
tickets lately when we go to the 
theater. They don’t put the same 
material into clothes any more either. 
I’ve noticed that all my suits have a 


; ¢@@ 


tendency to shrink, especially in cer- 
tain places, such as around the 
waist or in the seat of the pants, 
and the laces they put in shoes now- 
adays are much harder to reach. 


Even the weather is changing. It’s 
getting colder in winter, and the 
summers are hotter than they used 
to be. I'd go away, if it weren’t so 
far. Snow is heavier when I try to 
shovel it, and I have to put on rubbers 
whenever I go out, because rain today 
is wetter than the rain we used to 
get. Drafts are more severe, too. It 
must be the way they build windows 
now. 

People are changing too. For one 
thing, they’re younger than they used 
to be when I was their age. I went 
back recently to an alumni reunion 
at the college I graduated from in 
1943—that is, 1933--I mean 1923— 
and I was shocked to see the mere 
tots they’ve admitted as students 
these days. The average of the fresh- 
man class couldn’t have been more 
than seven, they seem to be more 
polite than in my time, though; 
several undergraduates called me 
“Sir” and one of them asked me if 
he could help me across the street. 

On the other hand, people my own 
age are so much older than I am, I 
realize that my generation is ap- 
proaching middle age (I define middle 
age roughly as the period between 21 
and 110) but there is no excuse for 
my classmates tottering into a state 
of advanced senility. I ran into my 
old roommate at the bar and he’d 
changed so much that he didn’t 
recognize me. 

“You’ve put on a little weight, 
George,” I said. 

“It’s this modern food,”’ said George. 
“It seems to be more fattening.” 
“How about another Martini?” I 
said. “Have you noticed how much 
weaker the Martinis are these days?” 
“Everything is different,” said George. 
“Even the food you get, it’s more 
fattening.” 

“How long since I’ve seen you, 
George?” I said. “It must be several 
years.” 

“TI think the last time was right after 
election,” said George. 

“What election was that?” 
George thought for a moment. 
idge,” he said. 

I ordered a couple more Martinis. 
“Have you noticed these Martinis are 
weaker than they used to be?” I said 
“It isn’t like the good old days,” said 
George. “Remember when we'd go 
down to the speakeasy and order 
some orange blossoms, and maybe 
(If yowre still with us, turn to page 
140) 


“Cool- 
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This is the expression of a dynamic people 
. . » people impatient with the old or ob- 


solescent ideas that restrict production. 


Here is an example of the new in rolling 
mill design . . . in tune with the need for 


high production, high accuracy and low 


conversion costs. 
This mill is in operation at the Minnequa 

Works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corpo- 

ration. It is the 38th Morgan continuous 


rod mill—the 196th Morgan mill—built 
since 1888. 
MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Wire Mills 


Rolling Mills - Morgoil Bearings 
Air Ejectors 


Regenerative Furnace Control - 
English Representative: International Construction Company 
56 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, England 
RM-25 
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A Challenge! 


In last Wednesday’s election in New Zealand a Labor government which 
had ruled the country for 14 years was swept out of office. The Nationalist 
Party, winning 46 of the 80 seats in parliament, will take over. It promises 
the new government will ease restraints on free enterprise. 

The upset in New Zealand will focus renewed attention to the elections in 
‘ Australia on Dec. 10 and in Great Britain next February or March, when Labor 
governments face tests at the polls, and to elections in 1950 and 1952 in the 
United States, when the American people will have an opportunity to endorse 
or repudiate the socialistic government Mr. Truman advocates. 

It would be hazardous to suggest that the result in New Zealand is a fore- 
runner of a world movement against socialism. Nevertheless, according to po- i 
litical history, a swing to the right was to be expected. In the United States | 
the average period of continuous rule by a “liberal” party is about 16 years. i 
According to this average, the turn to the right should have occurred in 1948. 
Return of the Republican party to control of both houses in 1946 certainly indi- 
cated that a further shift to the right would take place in 1948. It did not. 7 
Why? I 

Because millions of persons who were not in favor of Mr. Truman’s brand 1} :] 
of government failed to vote. Every day new evidence comes to light showing 
that an alarming percentage of industrialists, professional men, merchants and 
others who are naturally opposed to socialism are not registered and do not vote. 

In view of this deplorable situation, it was heartening to hear Frederick S. 
Blackall Jr., president of Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., declare at the annual meeting of I 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers that top management’s failure to : 
take a more active part in politics is the greatest indictment of American ] 
democracy. 1 

American industry can meet this challenge. It can start right now to “get 
out the vote” in 1950 and 1952. A vigorous campaign among members of all f 
manufacturers and trade associations, chambers of commerce, engineering so- 
cieties and similar organizations could easily increase voting by eligibles at 
least 15 per cent. ] 
Such an increase would insure sound government in Washington. 
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BUYERS ARE OPTIMISTIC: Although 
the short-term outlook in the metalworking in- 
dustries is gratifying, there is an undercurrent 
of uneasiness that is difficult to explain. 

On the surface, everything points to a good 
volume of business running well into the first 
quarter. Output of steel has recovered rapidly 
until now operations are above prestrike levels 
and also higher than at any time since last 
June. The business survey committee of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents re- 
ports that buyers are optimistic and that there 


will be few critical shortages of steel after Jan- 
uary. A survey conducted by the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers reveals that industrial 
equipment makers can expect a brighter new 
year. About 80 per cent of companies respond- 
ing to the ASTE questionnaire state they will 
spend as much or more for equipment in 1950 
as they did in 1948. 

In contrast to this rosy outlook, steel ware- 
housemen report that buying has not been re- 
sumed at the pace expected. On mill shipments, 
supply will balance demand early in the first 
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quarter, except for sheets, strip and pipe. The 
situation on sheets and strip, which are sold out 
for months, will depend upon how the automo- 
bile industry fares. 

A few price increases on silicon sheets, wire 
and galvanized sheets were posted by small pro- 
ducers during the week. No general increase 
in prices appears imminent. Steelmaking scrap 
prices continue to ease. —pp. 63, 157 


UNIMPRESSED BY LEWIS: Last 


week’s antics of John L. Lewis failed to evoke 
the usual anxiety on the part of coal operators, 
government officials or public. Nobody, except 
the coal miners themselves, got excited when 
Mr. Lewis, by his silence on Wednesday, per- 
mitted the strike to be resumed Thursday. On 
Thursday, when he ordered the miners to go 
back to work Monday and to work the first 
three days of each week until further notice, 
the main response was elation of the miners. 

This apathy on the part of interests which 
usually react violently to the actions of Mr. 
Lewis is due chiefly to two factors. First, most 
industries that are largely dependent on coal 
have fairly comfortable supplies. Secondly, op- 
erators of captive mines who have broken the 
deadlocks in several previous strikes, this time 
left it to the commercial operators to make the 
first move. The latter have maintained a solid 
front. 

The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that although the old contract ran out last 
June, nobody knows yet what Mr. Lewis wants. 

—p. 65 


*% * * 


RELIABLE YARDSTICKS: _ In this is- 


sue the editors begin a series of articles on 
economic conditions in the principal industrial 
nations of Western Europe. Each article in- 
cludes a resume of business conditions in 1949 
and a discussion of future prospects. Italy and 
Sweden are dealt with in this issue. Belgium, 
Luxemburg, France, Western Germany and 
Great Britain will be subjects of future articles. 

Italy is handicapped by faulty statistics. Fig- 
ures for the Mussolini era are not trustworthy 
and statistics for the war period are almost non- 
existent. It is difficult to compare Italy’s post- 
war activities with those of any reasonably re- 
cent period. 

This absence of reliable yardsticks in Italy 
is a reminder of the danger that lurks in a to- 
talitarian or too-powerful state where dictators 
“doctor” economic statistics to suit their own 
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purposes. We ir the United States are lucky 
that we still have access to honest statistical in- 
formation. —p. 74 


* * * 


"SUPPLEMENTAL" SUPPLY? £. w. 


Davis, author of the treatise on iron ore which 
has been appearing serially in this publication 
for several weeks, sums up the problem of sup- 
ply in these words: “Before long a supplemen- 
tal new ore supply must be provided for the na- 
tion if we are to produce steel at the rates now 
estimated by some economists as necessary to 
meet our future requirements. There is no 
shortage of ore in the Western hemisphere— 
the only question being from which of several 
sources it can be procured for our use most eco- 
nomically.” 

We can (1) process taconite, (2) import for- 
eign ore, (3) develop revolutionary methods for 
rapidly mining Lake Superior ores now sched- 
uled for underground mining or (4) move our 
steel industry to coastal areas where foreign 
ores are more readily available. 

Perhaps the necessity of a “supplemental sup- 
ply” cited by Mr. Davis will be satisfied by the 
joint development of promising Quebec and Lab- 
rador iron ore properties by American and Ca- 
nadian interests. —pp. 66, 122 


*% * 


HOW TO DEAL WITH U.S.: = Cyrus 
S. Ching is a colorful figure in public life. As- 
sociates wonder why he revels in the job of 
federal labor mediator when he could choose 
any one of a dozen less arduous tasks. Speak- 
ing before Detroit’s Economic Club last week, 
he offered the suggestion that businessmen 
might get along better with government repre- 
sentatives if “they left their lawyers at home.” 

This is sound advice for industrial executives 
in many instances where they confer with fed- 
eral government agents. Mr. Ching obviously 
is not disparaging the importance of good legal 
advice. It should be sought and heeded when- 
ever necessary. He is simply pointing out the 
fact, which many businessmen have learned by 
sad experience, that there are times when the 
frank, unstaged plea of an executive unaccom- 
panied by counsel can be much more potent than 
the most brilliant legal argument. —p. 65 
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BUSINESS PROSPECTS— Expect good business for the next six months (p. 63). 
The steel rate last week climbed to 89.5 per cent of capacity, the highest since 
June 4. Wall Street spokesmen are optimistic, as are purchasing agents. But 
some uneasy observers say: “Most everything looks too good.” They think 
we'll have to pay eventually for the coal and steel strikes and the government’s 
deficit spending. One phase of the economy which appears particularly prom- 
ising is in capital equipment. A survey shows that 80 per cent of the companies 
queried will spend as much or more for capital equipment in 1950 as they did 
in 1948. 


LABOR— Immediate threat of a new industrial coal shortage is dissipated by 
John L. Lewis’ decision to permit his men to work a three-day week (p. 65). 
Steelmakers’ coal stocks are comfortable. . . . Extension of federal social security 
benefits by congressional action would help clarify the current pension muddle, 
says Eastman Kodak’s Marion Folsom .. . “Leave your lawyers at home” when 
you go to Washington, advises Federal Mediator Cyrus Ching. 


QUEBEC AND LABRADOR ORE— U. S. companies are anteing in the Can- 
adian iron ore gamble (p. 66). Republic, Armco, National, Wheeling, Youngs- 


town and Hanna are participating with Canadians to develop Quebec and Lab- 
rador ore. A new company, Hollinger-Hanna Ltd., will manage the project, 
which will cost between $150 million and $200 million. 


ANOTHER HAND MILL GONE—Granite City Steel Co. last week closed its 
last hand mill (p. 67). The shutdown marked the end of its 15-year modern- 


ization program that cost about $20 million. As of last Jan. 1, there were 96 
hand units operating out of a total of 1274 in 1930. 


SOCIAL CONSCIENCE— How’s your social conscience? Speakers at the 


mechanical engineers’ convention (p. 69) urged professional men to get out cf 
their scientific vacuums and try the economic, social and political atmospheres. 
Management’s failure to mix in politics was hit. Management holds no vested 
positions, engineers were told; it just has the franchise from the people to help 
run the economy on a capitalistic basis. That franchise can be withdrawn—it 
already has been in many places—if things don’t work out. 


ANTI-DEPRESSION REMEDIES— Government legislative experts are already 


compounding anti-depression prescriptions which may be bottled and packaged 
in the next session of Congress (p. 70). The Joint Committee cn the Economic 
Report has formed a subcommittee to study the matter. It’s headed by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (Dem., Ill.), a University of Chicago economist, and has 
among its members Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (Rep., Vt.), a former banker and 


machine tool executive. 


FOREIGN— Conditions in the economies of Italy and Swéden are poles apart— 
poor in Italy, good in Sweden—but both nations have some similar problems 
(pp. 74, 75). Both are trying to switch more to light, finished manufacturing. 
Both must find new export markets . .. With this issue STEEL begins a series 
of articles which will run for the rest of December and will deal with the econ- 
omic pasts, presents and futures of the major Western European countries. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Cathodic protection against pitting is given 


vessels in the Maritime Commission’s reserve fleet (p. 68) . . . Natural gas is 
gaining on coal as a fuel to generate power (p. 68) .. . Makers of parking meters 
find that their markets for original units are about 80 per cent used up (p. 73) 

. Cadillac produced its millionth car Nov. 25 (p. 77) . . . Murray Corp. of 
America will enter the moderate-price home appliance field on a national dis- 
tribution basis early next year (p. 80) . . . Look for word soon on the develop- 
ment of a corrosion-proof coating for the steel backing of stainless-clad sheets 


and plates. 


Market Summary, p. 157 


News Summary 
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Put the squeeze on “DEAD WEIGHT” 


If your product is made of steel, it may be made lighter and more 

efficient — yet stronger and more durable—if it is made of HI-STEEL. 

Inland HI-STEEL permits the use of much greater unit stress in 

3 design, and has 50% greater ‘ability to stand up under impact loads. 

That’s why HI-STEEL sections can be up to 25% thinner —thereby 

minimizing dead weight and permitting one-third more units to be pro- 

-_ duced from every ton of your steel. In addition, HI-STEEL is far more 

resistant to abrasion and to atmospheric corrosion. It can be easily 

Q y worked, hot or cold. 

9) Write for booklet. INLAND STEEL CO., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 

Ill. Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 


Oo HI-STEEL meets the requirements of SAE Specification 950. 





I-STEEL 
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Economy Making Up Strike Losses 


Ingot rate rises to 89.5, highest since June 4. But some un- 
easy observers think: We must pay the piper for coal, steel 


strikes, deficit spending 


WHEN we asked a business man 
what he thought about the economic 
prospects for the next few months, 
he said, “Most everything looks too 
damned good.” 

He and many others sense a fe- 
verish, unnatural pitch to business 
activity. That and other nebulous 
misgivings lead them to read be- 
tween the lines and take careful note 
of the hedges in economic sooth- 
sayers’ current optimistic predictions. 
We'll have to pay for the steel strikes, 
business analysts hint. We'll have 
to do something about coal. The 
government’s deficit spending will 
catch up with us eventually. 

But the immediate signs and por- 
tents are excellent, 

Steel Rate Climbs—-The steelmak- 
ing rate climbed to 89.5 per cent of 
capacity for the week ended Dec. 3. 
That surpasses the prestrike level of 
85 and is the highest since June 4, 
1949, 

In the depths of the strike the 
rate sagged to 7.5 per cent. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s indus- 
trial production index fell only to 
166 for October, despite the steel 
and coal walkouts. It was 174 in 
September, 170 in August, 162 in 
July. 

Wall Street spokesmen foresee 
maintenance of the present period of 
prosperity in the U. S. for at least 
the first six months of 1950. The 
hedge is coal: They base their predic- 
tions on the condition that there will 
be no more long walkouts by the 
United Mine Workers. 

Buyers Optimistic—Buyers are 
optimistic, says the business survey 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. There 
will be no critical steel shortages 
after January, purchasers believe. 
The ground lost by steel strikes in 
he steel industry itself and in con- 
suming fields will soon be made up. 
‘hey hedge on the business upturn: 
We see no signs that the uptrend 
f August and September will con- 
‘inue its sweep again once strike ef- 
ects are dissipated.” 

West Coast steel consumers have 
iad to curtail operations because of 
hortages only in rare instances. Met- 


alworking prospects in that area are 
excellent. 

The capital equipment outlook is 
promising for 1950. A survey by the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
is optimistic, but the survey-takers 
warn against a rosy-glow interpreta- 
tion of the results. 


Equipment Prospects Good 


Tool engineers’ survey shows 80 
per cent of firms expect 1950 
buying to equal or top 1948 


A GOOD MANY companies will trim 
costs by buying more cutting tools, 
materials handling equipment and 
machine tool accessories next year 
than they did in 1948. 

A survey conducted by the Amer- 
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ican Society of Tool Engineers reveals 
that industrial equipment makers 
may look toward a brighter new year: 
80 per cent of responding companies 
will spend as much or more for equip- 
ment as they did in 1948. Almost 
half of the companies surveyed (45 
per cent) think they'll spend more. 

The study was carried on through 
questionnaires addressed to 
bers of the society. 


mem- 


Larger companies show the biggest 
increase in planned purchases: At 
least 79 per cent say their 1950 buy- 
ing will exceed that of 1948. 

Only 7 per cent say they will buy 
less. 

Medium size companies’ plans are: 

To buy more—55 per cent. 


To buy about the same—29 per 
cent. 

To buy less or very little—16 per 
cent. 


Half of the smaller companies will 
buy about the same in 1950 as they 
did in 1948. But 28 per cent say 
they'll buy more; 22 per cent say 
they’ll buy less. 

Cost cutting is the chief reason 
for most of the projected buying. The 
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companies queried expect to buy 
either machinery or machine acces- 
sories as a means of reducing costs. 
They intend to replace obsolete equip- 
ment for the same reason. Materials 
handling equipment will be purchased 
by 27 per cent of the companies as a 
further means of cutting costs. 

Expenditure Breakdown—The anal- 
ysis by ASTE shows 52 per cent of 
the companies will spend the largest 
portion of their budgets for new 
machines to cut costs. Another 26 
per cent will spend most of their 
budgets for modernizing existing 
equipment. Replacement of worn out 
and obsolete equipment will represent 
the largest outlay for 12 per cent 
of the companies. Materials handling 
equipment will take the largest por- 
tion of the budget for 10 per cent of 
the firms. 

A warning against over-optimism 
on the strength of the survey is 
issued by Harry E. Conrad, ASTE 
executive secretary. He points out 
the survey was taken among ASTE 
membership and therefore in plants 
which have men “definitely assigned 
to the job of tool engineering,” the 
specifying and selection of processes 
and equipment. 

An interesting finding brought out 
by the study is an increase in the 
average time allowed for new equip- 
ment to pay for itself. If the equip- 
ment pays for itself in two years or 
more, 68 per cent of the companies 
say they will be satisfied. Over half 
of this number are figuring on buy- 
ing equipment even if it takes three 
years or more to earn its original 
cost. 


Coast Steel Users Well Off 

West Coast steel and fuel users 
are in good shape. 

Most fabricators weathered the 
steel strike without disruptions to 
their operations; now the outlook is 
good supplywise because all the steel 
producers are going at full tilt. The 
coal strike had no direct effect as 
the area's fuel consumers use oil and 
natural gas. 

The oil industry is in the doldrums 
because consumption of heavy fuel 
oil has dropped sharply. Inventories 
of fuel oil have risen to the highest 
levels in nearly seven years. 

Also depressed is private industrial 
and commercial construction. This 
may spurt by next spring. Residen- 
tial construction is going at a record 
pace. 


Geneva Restarts Mill 

Geneva Steel Co. will resume opera- 
tion of its structural mill on a limited 
basis on Dec. 5. Operations were 
suspended last June when demand for 
large structural items declined. Dr. 
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Walther Mathesius, president of the 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, says 
sufficient orders are in hand to es- 
tablish a rolling schedule of one turn 
per day, five days a week. 


Kaiser Starts Pipe Mill 

New electricweld pipe mill capable 
of producing pipe from 5 to 14 inches, 
and the new 86-inch hot strip mill 
of the Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, 
Calif., will start operations shortly 
after the turn of the year. 

These facilities will add to the 
flexibility of the Fontana plant and 
will provide the West Coast with ad- 
ditional steel products. 


Oil Well Drilling Near Record 


Total drilling operations of nine 
major U. S, oil companies this year 
will be near the 1948 level which set 
a postwar record, reports to a House 
subcommittee questionnaire show. 


Pacific Power Outlook Good 

The Pacific Northwest electric 
power situation is more promising. 
Business executives hope to go 
through this winter without brown- 
outs, although severe cold weather 
will change the picture. 

A long-term shortage still seems 
inevitable. Private utilities of Wash- 
ington and Oregon will feel the pinch 
first. Public agencies under the law 
have first call on federal power, pri- 
vate companies getting what is left 
after Bonneville has served its direct 
industrial customers and public utili- 
ties. When power is short, as at 
present, cheap energy is purchased 
from Bonneville by public agencies, 
then high cost steam-generated 
power is sold to private utilities, 
who must bear the increased cost of 
steam-generated electricity. 


Cost of Living Down 

Consumers’ Price Index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics dropped 0.6 
per cent between Sept. 15 and Oct. 15 
to 168.5 per cent of the 1935-1939 
average. Its position on the latter 
date was the same as on July 15, 
the low point for this year. 

This decline checked the rise that 
had been in effect since July and 
which moved the Sept. 15 index to 
169.6. Chief reason for the decline 
in the index was a more than sea- 
sonal drop in food prices of 1.8 per 
cent. Clothing and house-furnishings 
also declined fractionally while fuel, 
electricity and refrigeration prices 
increased slightly. 

Because the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex is at the same level as on July 15 
there will be no adjustment in wages 
for General Motors employees. The 
next adjustment will be based on the 
Jan. 15, 1950, index. 





Permits Reopening of Cases 


DUE to recent changes in its mem- 
bership, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has granted respondents in 30 
proceedings an opportunity to re- 
argue their cases. Final argumenis 
had been heard previously by the 
commission as formerly constituted 
but no decisions had been made. 


Respondents are not required to 
reargue; they have been advised that 
“the commission as now constituted 
is willing to hear reargument if you 
desire it, or is willing to consider the 
transcript of the previous argument 
along with the record in the case and 
reach a decision without reargument.” 


Rearguments are to begin Jan. 4, 
in the fifth floor hearing room in the 
Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, and continue into April. 


The 30 cases that may be reargued, 
and their nature, include those 
against: Ruberoid Co. Inc., New 
York, price discrimination in sale of 
roofing and insulating material; Chain 
Institute Inc., Chicago, price con- 
spiracy and discrimination; National 
Lead Co., New York, monopolistic 
practices in sale of lead pigments; 
Realflex Products Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., misrepresentation in sale of 
spark plug cable sets. 


Industrial Use of Isotopes Soars 


INDUSTRIAL use of _ radioactive 
isotopes for continuous inspection has 
increased 100 per cent in the past 
year. So says William C. Nussbaum, 
New York sales manager for Tracer- 
lab Inc., Boston. 

Use of isotopes is going beyond the 
laboratory stage; first applications in 
regular manufacturing operations 
are starting in many plants, Iso- 
topes permit economical inspection 
of products containing metals, rub- 
ber, plastics, paper, textiles and gum. 
This means improved quality control 
and reduced costs, says Mr. Nuss- 
baum. 


Portsmouth Purchase Approved 


STOCKHOLDERS of. Detroit Steel 
Corp. have approved purchase of 4s- 
sets of Portsmouth Steel Corp. by is- 
suance of 300,000 shares of stock to 
Portsmouth next Jan. 3, plus $6 mil- 
lion for inventories and miscellaneous 
assets. The stock allotment will cover 
land, buildings and equipment of the 
Portsmouth, O., producer, and partial 
payment for capital stock of wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, Capital stock of 
Detroit Steel was increased from 1 
million to 2 million shares to cover 
the’ acquisition. 
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Three-Day Week Again 
Miners avoid showdown with 
government, but steelmakers’ 
coal costs will be boosted 


THREE-DAY work-week in the soft 
coal mines, ordered by John L. Lewis 
Dec. 1, will mean higher costs to 
steel producers. Operators of captive 
coal mines may be forced to buy part 
of their coal requirements from com- 
mercial mines while their own facili- 
ties are operated on an uneconomical 
part-time basis. 

The three-day week precludes the 
probability of an early curtailment 
in steelmaking for lack of coal. 

Stocks Are Comfortable— Most 
steel companies have fair to adequate 
stocks of coal above ground. Inven- 
tories were built up substantially 
during the past three weeks when the 
miners worked a 6-day week. Some 
steel companies added coal purchased 
from commercial companies to their 
stockpiles, in anticipation of a new 
mine strike after Nov. 30. 

Steel producers will try to keep 
coal stockpiles at high levels, due to 
uncertainty about the next turn of 
events in miner-operator negotia- 
tions. 

Avoids Showdown—Mr. Lewis’ ac- 
tion in ordering a new three-day 
week came after the miners had left 
the pits last Thurday on the expi- 
ration of the three-week truce end- 
ing Nov. 30. By putting the three- 
day week in effect again, the mine 


TOUGH GOING: 
non the line of the third spread of the Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line be- 


a. 


tween Bassfield and Collins, Miss. 


union leader hopes to curtail coal 
stocks to improve his bargaining po- 
sition. At the same time, he prob- 
ably is avoiding a showdown with 
the administration. President Tru- 
man had indicated he would invoke 
the Taft-Hartley law should a new 
coal stoppage cause an emergency. 

Under the new order, miners will 
work on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. Only essential mainte- 
nance work will be permitted on 
other days. 

Settlement with the operators ap- 


: pears as far away as ever. 


Weirton Insurance Liberalized 

Increased benefits at lower unit 
costs are provided Weirton Steel Co. 
employees under a new contributory 
insurance program agreed upon by 
the company and the union. Com- 
pany will pay 60 per cent of the 
cost and employees will pay 40 per 
cent. 

Negotiations on proposed modifica- 
tions to the Weirton retirement an- 
nuity program are in progress be- 
tween the company and the union. 
The plan, to which both employees 
and the company contribute, has 
been in operation since 1941. It 
provides minimum retirement bene- 
fits of $100 a month, including social 
security. 

Amount and cost of life insurance 
and health and accident insurance 
will vary in proportion to employee's 
earnings. 

The company and the _ union 
present this comparison to show in- 





It wasn’t easy even on half-tracks to get welders into posi- 


Welders, made by Lincoln Electric Co., 


Cleveland, had to be given a tow to get them through the mire this summer 
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creases in benefits for an employee 
earning $300 a month: 

Life insurance raised to $3500, plus 
$500 funeral benefits, from $2000 
under former plan. 

Sickness and accident benefits 
raised to $35 a week for 26 weeks 
from $30 a week for 14 weeks. 

Hospitalization raised to $7.50 a 
day for 45 days, plus $75 for inci- 
dental expenses, from $5.50 a day, 
plus $25 for incidentals. 

Surgical benefits on $175 scale pro- 
vided in new plan. Old plan provided 
none. 

New plan will cost employee $5.40 
a month, less dividends. Old plan 
cost $6.15 monthly. 


Urges OASI Extension 

Early legislation to improve and 
extend the coverage of the govern- 
ment’s contributory old age insurance 
plan is urged by Marion B. Folsom, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Unless steps are taken soon to 
strengthen the Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance plan, he believes 
the country “faces great danger of 
losing this plan by default and adopt- 
ing a charity approach entirely.” 

If Congress should extend the ben- 
efits provided under federal social 
security, industrial companies would 
be in a better position to consider 
the advisability of private pension 
plans to supplement the federal bene- 
fits, Mr. Folsom told the 308th meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in New York. 


‘“‘Leave Lawyers at Home”’ 

Declaring that he alone was re- 
sponsible for recommending a fact- 
finding board and naming its per- 
sonnel in the recent steel strike, 
Cyrus S. Ching, chief federal labor 
mediator, told members of Detroit’s 
Economic Club last week that rum- 
ors of a “deal’’ between President 
Truman and Philip Murray of the 
USA-CIO were “just another evi- 
dence of misunderstanding of govern- 
ment by business.” 

He suggested that businessmen 
might get along better with govern- 
ment if they left their lawyers at 
home and approached government 
representatives without chips on their 
shoulders. 

Discussing pension plans, the 73- 
year old mediation expert warned 
against placing too much reliance on 
private industrial pensions, pointing 
out that while strong industries and 
strong unions might be able to ne- 
gotiate and operate satisfactory pro- 
grams, they might spell ruin for 
small and financially weak com- 
panies. He favored increases in fed- 
eral social security to the point where 
it becomes adequate and equitable. 
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Quebec, Labrador Ore 


Deposits will be developed 
jointly by Canadian and Ameri- 
can companies 


AMERICAN steel companies will par- 
ticipate with Canadian interests in 
the development of Quebec and Lab- 
rador iron ore. 

Jules R. Timmins, president of Lab- 
rador Mining & Exploration Co. Ltd. 
and of Hollinger North Shore Ex- 
ploration Co. Ltd., makes this an- 
nouncement. His companies have 
been conducting the exploratory work 
for the past few years. 

New Companies Formed—A new 
Canadian company, Hollinger-Hanna 
Ltd., will manage the operation and 
an American firm, Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada, in which American steel cor- 
porations will participate with Ca- 
nadian interests, will finance the un- 
dertaking. 

American participants in the ven- 
ture are Republic Steel Corp., Arm- 
co Steel Corp., National Steel Corp., 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and Hanna Coal & 
Ore Corp. The Canadian companies 
are Labrador Mining, Hollinger North 
Shore and Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Ltd. 

Canadians Retain Reserves — Mr. 
Timmins says that Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada has been given the right to 
lease a large part of the iron ore 
reserves in the concessions, but that 
Canadian companies are retaining 
emple reserves to supply the require- 
ments of the steel business of Can- 
ada and to anticipate the exportation 
of iron ore to England and other Eu- 
ropean countries in the future. 

Mr. Timmins states that a great 
deal of additional exploratory devel- 
opment and engineering work is yet 
to be done and that it will be at least 
another year or two before any start 
can be made on construction. 

Construction Needed — ‘The plan 
contemplates,” he says, “the con- 
struction of 360 miles of railroad 
from the mines to Seven Islands on 
the St. Lawrence river termina! and 
port facilities at Seven Islands, de- 
velopment of mining properties and 
electrical power facilities and build- 
ing of communities required for the 
eventual production and transporta- 
tion of 10 million tons of ore yearly. 

While there are no accurate esti- 
mates of the project’s cost, from $150 
million to $200 million.-may be needed. 


Iron Ore Project Studied 


EXPLORATION OF the Klukwan 
field near Skagway, Alaska, is the 
most ambitious iron ore project un- 
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GREAT SHIP ON GREAT LAKES: 
passed her trial run on Lake Erie. 


dertaken by the Bureau of Mines in 
the current fiscal year. 

The ore is a low-grade magnetite 
containing about 20 per cent iron. 

If the tonnage is as vast as has 
been indicated by preliminary obser- 
vations, it might well be the basis of 
a substantial future iron and steel 
industry in Alaska. Because of am- 
ple potential water power in the 
area, the ore would be reduced by 
electric smelting. 

In Minnesota the bureau continues 
work on taconite. It is seeking the 
best technique for drilling and blast- 
ing to get the proper amount of 
fragmentation without secondary 
blasting. In Alabama bureau engi- 
neers are reviewing all information 
about Alabama iron ores to set up 
an estimate of reserves in that area. 


High Grade Brazilian Ore 


STEEL plants in the United States 
will take most of the 500,000 tons 
of high grade (69 per cent) compact 
hematite which Vale do Rio Doce 
Co., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, expects 
to deliver in 1950. A small per- 
centage of the ore will be used in 
blast furnaces, mixed with low grade 
local ore, but most of it will go into 
open hearths as charge ore. 

Experiments conducted by _ the 
South American company show that 
feeding four tons of its ore into a 
160-ton heat at about the seventh 
hour saves about one hour per heat. 
The saving in one steel plant in fuel, 
labor and other overhead factors 
amounted to $250 per heat. 


Armco Purifies Coke Oven Waste 


A METHOD to get rid of phenol, a 

poisonous waste from coke ovens, is 

announced by Armco Steel Corp. 
Phenol is carbolic acid; the new 





Ore freighter Wilfred Sykes successfully 

Built for Inland Steel Co. by American 

Ship Building Co. ct Lorain, O., the 678-foot ship has a capacity of 20,000 
tons. It can make 16 miles an hour when loaded. Photo by Carl McDow 


treatment changes it into plain water 
and carbon dioxide. The process is 
to treat the waste with chlorine, 
which is essentially the same as that 
used in purifying drinking water. 

In developing the method, Armco 
worked with the Ohio River Sanita- 
tion Commission, the Ohio State 
Health Department and Wallace & 
Tiernan, Bellville, N. J. 

The process is still in the labora- 
tory stage, The next step will be to 
build a pilot plant for large-scale 
purification experiment. 


Brush Offers Ultrasonic Product 


BRUSH Development Co., Cleveland, 
is manufacturing ultrasonic equip- 
ment. 

Research and development reveals 
that the use of ultrasonic energy can 
complete the emulsification of non- 
miscible liquids like oil and water, 
rearrange the molecular structure 
within many substances and accel- 
erate electrolytic agents as in plat- 
ing operations. 

Brush is offering three models of 
varying capacity in ultrasonic equip- 
ment. 

The smallest is for laboratory- 
scale research. The second is for 
pilot-plant and some production op- 
erations. The third type is a full- 
scale production unit custom built 
to requirements of the industrial use’. 

Brush is organizing a Hypersonic 
Division to handle its new product. 


Fairless To Speak in Chicago 


BENJAMIN F. Fairless, president of 
U. S. Steel Corp., will be princip ] 
guest and speaker at the 56th annu l 
dinner meeting of the Illinois Man 
facturers’ Association, at the Steve's 
Hotel in Chicago, Dec. 13. 
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Chemical-Metal Marriage 


Successful co-operation between 
chemistry, metalworking indus- 
tries seen at chemical show 


THE SUCCESSFUL marriage of the 
metalworking and chemical industries 
was demonstrated at the Chemical 
Exposition in New York, Nov. 28- 
Dec. 3. 

American and foreign chemists, en- 
gineers and production executives 
saw many examples of chemical-met- 
alworking co-operation in the more 
than 400 exhibits occupying four 
floors of the Grand Central Palace. 

Mirrors Coated with Gallium—Mir- 
rors coated with the rare metallic 
element gallium were featured at 
Aluminum Co. of America’s display 
of aluminum products and chemicals. 
About one tenth of one per cent of 
gallium is recoverable from bauxite. 
This little-known mineral in its pure 
form melts below the temperature of 
the human body, but boils at the 
temperature of molten steel. 

Among the mechanical innovations 
was a beta ray thicknecs gage, which 
affords a continuous indication of the 
thickness of sheets of metals, paper 
or plastics without contact. This was 
shown by General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady. 

Charles Engelhard Inc., East New- 
ark, N. J., exhibited a controlled at- 
mosphere indicator for metal treating 
industries. The device is also useful 
as an explosion indicator and for 
maintaining combustion efficiency in 
ceramic kilns and coke ovens. 

A newly developed nitroseal gen- 
erator, producing pure nitrogen with 
a controllable hydrogen content of 
0.1 to 40 per cent without explosive 
hazard was featured in the Baker & 
Co., Newark, N. J., exhibit. The gen- 
erator is said to reduce nitrogen gas 
costs as much as 90 per cent, 

Lebanon Shows Centrifugal Cast- 
ing—A recent development in the 
centrifugal casting of steel in metal 
molds was shown by Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Division, Na- 
tional Lead Co., New York, exhibited 
titanium boron steel, titanium metal 
sponge, sheet, rods, etc., also high 
dielectric compounds and condensers 
for electronic applications and very 
high temperature stabilized zirconia 
refractories. 

Tanta-clad, nickel or other struc- 
tural base metal surfaced with tanta- 
lum to: provide chemical immunities 
in processing equipment, was shown 
by Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

Iron Powder as a Gasoline Catalyst 

-The exhibit of General Analine & 
film Corp., New York, included car- 
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bonyl iron powder with a particle 
size equivalent to fine talcum powder 
and containing no metallic impurities. 
The material proved effective experi- 
mentally as a catalyst in the Fischer- 
Tropsch reaction used in the manu- 
facture of synthetic gasoline. Fea- 
turing cadmium and nickel accum- 
ulator elements in an alkaline solu- 
tion, a new type of long life battery, 
produced by Baker & Co., Newark, 
N, J was exhibited. According to 
Baker's research and development de- 
partment the new battery will last 
for 20 to 25 years. This type of bat- 
tery has long been used in Europe, 
but the Baker Co. is said to be the 
first American firm to undertake its 
manufacture. 


Railroads Deny Overcharge 


INSOLVENCY for many railroads 
and impairment of service by all will 
result if the government is awarded 
its claim for alleged wartime freight 
overcharges. That warning was is- 
sued by Fred G. Gurley, president, 
Santa Fe Railway, in his testimony 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the reparations case 
brought against the railroads by the 
Justice Department. 

He said the working capital of 
all the railroads amounts to only 
one-quarter of the estimated $2 bil- 
lion plus interest involved in the com- 
plaints. He placed the Santa Fe’s 
share at over $100 million and added, 
“While the Santa Fe is perhaps in 2 
relatively fortunate financial position 
as railroads go, I can assure you we 
haven't any such surplus money as 
that.” 

Declaring the government claims 
were unfounded, Mr. Gurley empha- 
sized that military traffic moved at 
lower rates than commercial traffic 
and services performed for the gov- 
ernment were better than those for 
commercial shippers in peacetime. In 
this assertion he was backed by 
Charles H. Buford, president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad, who pointed out that 
railroads earned a rate of return of 
only 4.6 per cent on their net in- 
vestment for the 1941-1946 period. 

Mr. Buford estimates that effects 
of the war will cost the railroads 
$2 billion for delayed maintenance 
and replacement of property. He told 
the ICC replacement of locomotives 
and cars that should have been re- 
tired during the war will cost from 
$400 million to $500 million more 
than when they wore out. Overloading, 
makeshift and delayed maintenance 
plus greater distances traveled per 
year took additional life out of equip- 
ment which at present costs will 
come to about $1 billion. 


Completes Modernization 


Granite City spends $20 million 
in 15 years; abandons last old 
style pack sheet mill 


MARKING completion of a 15-year, 
$20 million expansion and moderniza- 
tion program, Granite City Steel Co. 
last Wednesday ceased operation of 
the last old style pack sheet mill in 
the St. Louis area. 

While John N. Marshall, board 
chairman, outlined the company’s his- 
tory for guests attending the cere- 
monies, N. P. Veeder, vice president- 
operations, threw the cwitch stopping 
the hand mill. 

When developments in the early 
’30s indicated the tremendous advan- 
tages of continuous mills over the old 
style hand mills, Granite City em- 
barked on the modernization pro- 
gram to provide the desired quality 
of product and the attendant produc- 
tion economies, said J. D. Streett, 
vice president in charge of develop- 
ment. 

Raises Man-Hour Output—tThe old 
hand mill produced 700 pounds per 
man-hour, compared with 15,000 
pounds per man-hour on the com- 
pany’s new continuous hot mill. 

The trend is illustrated by these 
figures: As of Jan. 1, only 96 of 
the old hand mills were in operation 
throughout the country, compared 
with 1274 operating in 1930. 

New Facilities—Granite City in its 
modernization program has installed 
a 90-inch continuous hot strip mill, 
a 56-inch continuous four-stand tan- 
dem cold reduction unit, continuous 
pickling line, 13 gas heated radiant 
tube annealing furnaces, skin pass 
units for temper shearing and slit- 
ting equipment and classifying equip- 
ment for tin plate. 

During World War II the govern- 
ment built a modern open hearth 
plant containing three 180-ton fur- 
naces, supplementing the company’s 
ten 65-ton units. Granite City is leas- 
ing the government facilities on a 
five-year basis with option for sub- 
sequent purchase. 


Centrifugal Pipe Co. Dissolves 


STOCKHOLDERS of Centrifugal 
Pipe Corp., New York, voted for dis- 
solution of the corporation. 

The company had held agreements 
to license makers of cast iron pipe 
under the De LaVaud process. A 
number of those agreements expired 
in 1939 and in 1943. Other agree- 
ments since have terminated. All 
major licenses to make pipe under 
the De LaVaud process have expired 
by limitation of the life of patents. 
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Smokeless, was developed by _ the 
University of Illinois, Lennox Fur- 
nace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, anc 
others, Its details were revealed at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers ir 
New York. 

The new developments are a two- 
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stage barometric draft regulator and THE 
a simple, semiautomatic hold-fir< acient 
damper, installed on a smokeless fur- mb ie 
nace. sphere 
This 
at the 
Gas Versus Coal at 
Lion’s share of steam-generated ae 
| power was coal-produced, but ree 
use of gas is gaining ethical 
WHEN : . . scient: 
| you flip a light switch, _ 
chances are about even that the elec- ideas. 
tric energy was derived from coal. ; asi 
Last year 54 per cent of all electric ve “ 
‘5 power production was generated by 
had burning coal, But there’s one con- —s 
(37 tender for coal’s position as a power Fe reg 
as - generator; it’s gas. pon 
5 Sti : | left Steam-generated electric power : 
raid Milliammeter (above, left) measures current flowing through anode (be ow, le ) output was about 200 billion kwhrlast [| an 
Sab; which is bonded to ship bottom. Anodes are suspended over the side (right) year; an additional 81.7 billion kwhr peng 
‘2” " , were generated by water power. The thd 
"ee Rust Protection by Magnesium Anodes Boosted lion’s share, 152.3 billion kwhr, was fp tM “sg 
=: CATHODIC protection is given this plates that normally causes surface coal-p roduced, $1 billion from gas and politic: 
t-SBe ; Pe 17 billion from oil. In the last 25 
vessel at Wilmington, N. C., by at- wastage and severe localized pitting. rs t 2 sdk alaiete “good 
taching an electrically charged cable Here are the requirements: Mag- ete teas NY TSHR ER: f dustrie 
to a magnesium anode and suspend- nesium anodes, cables for bonding goeegy increased 512 nd cent—use 0 preside 
, ; . as : coal and oil has only tripled. Gas con- : 
ing it over the side of the ship. them to the ship bottom, wire rope ; ‘ : t Last Peirce 
The Maritime Commission will ap- for suspension of the anodes and a sumption is 16 times prio a il and se 
SE ply the technique to the 2200 cargo small number of milliammeters and vont 99 million tons of _— yond | tional 
= ships in the National Defense Re- millivoltmeters for determining prop- lion barrels of fuel oil and 476 bil- ciation 
75 serve Fleet. Earlier this year Dow er current and voltage. lion cubic feet of gas were used by “May 
(3 Chemical Co. demonstrated cathodic Cathodic protection will be applied P°W* utilities. tion,” 
re protection is a cheaper method of to ship bottoms only. To protect the Influence of Geography — Geo- facture 
‘ene preventing pitting of steel bottoms in alternately wet and dry steel at the graphic location has much influence Manag 
‘ee salt water. Now the Navy Depart- wind and water line, the ships will be | on the fuel used by power companies. prantes 
= ment is thinking of applying the careened so a 4-foot band can be sand- In the oil country, gas is used almost the ane 
technique to its mothball fleet. blasted and coated with protective exclusively. Near coal fields, this fuel tem. J 
Estimating that it would cost paint. Expense of the operation is dominates. But coal-using utilities will w. 
about twice as much to protect the included in the estimate that it will are equipping established and new # 
ships by sandblasting and painting, cost about $600 to protect a bottom facilities to use gas where formerly they a 
the Maritime Commission will ask | by cathode treatment for a year or only coal was the fuel. This is in & ountry 
Congress for the necessary funds to $1,320,000 for the entire fleet of 2200 line with the trend away from coal —& States, 
equip all its idle ships before June ships per year. in domestic heating (see STEEL, —& He 
30, 1951. Cost of protecting 2200 Anchor chains cannot be protected Nov. 21, p. 64). re Me 
vessels for 20 years by the cathode in the same way, though. The chain Many utilities use gas in off-peak ; Babe 
technique in government dry docks links make an electrical circuit of consumption periods, in the summer §— ri 10r 
is $26.4 million; by sandblasting and higher resistance than can be over- and on weekends. Gas so sold would § cau ( 
painting, $50. million. come by the flow in a magnesium- otherwise be “dump” gas, not re & ac. 
This is the cathode technique: anchor chain circuit depending on its quired for other purposes but avail- : , Hum: 
Magnesium anodes are electrically own current. able because of pipeline capacities. i pr 
bonded to each hull. The salt water As more gas line capacity is “0 pie 
acts as the electrolyte. In the pri- 4 ° the period when dump gas is avall- §— ‘led | 
mary cell thus formed the coal ca Tired of Tending Furnace? able will widen, narrowing coal needs. Sociolog 
um bar is the positive pole. The hull IF YOU'RE tired of going to the Alternate Fuels — Power plants chiatris 
becomes the cathode or negative pole. basement many times a day to at- under construction or recently com- for the 
Current flow generated by the cell is tend to your coal-fired furnace, take pleted in the Midwest are almost : as | 
controlled. It follows a fixed path heart. New devices developed for a universally equipped with gas burners. of every 
to the vessel, raising its hull voltage hand-fired smokeless furnace for the These are interchangeable with Marry 
and causing polarization of the hull home result in a unit that does not powdered coal burners. Because 10 coinmitt 
plates. This neutralizes or overcomes need attention more than once in 24 boiler changes are necessary, &°5 fare, de 
the localized surface action between hours. equipment has been installed in many mit lab 
anodic and cathodic areas of hull The furnace, called the [Illinois existing facilities. 
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Engineers Must Sharpen Social Consciences 


Speakers at mechanical engineers’ meeting urge profes- 
sional men to leave scientific vacuums to try economic, 
social and political atmospheres 


THE ENGINEER must leave his 
scientific vacuum and try the eco- 
nomic, social and political atmo- 
spheres. 

Tais was urged by several speakers 
at the American Society of Mechanic- 
cal Engineers’ annual meeting in 
New York, Nov. 27-Dec. 2. Old- 
timers among the 6000 at the affair 
may have had trouble reconciling 
themselves to the “tainting” of a 
scientific profession with 
ideas. 

Such subjects as management in 
politics, management’s responsibili- 
ties to the community and employees 


social 


; and human engineering were typical 


in @ program whose theme was “the 
engineers’ contribution to a peaceful 
world.” 


Management Failure Hit—Manage- 


ment’s failure to mix in politics was 


hit by Frederick S. Blackall Jr. as 
the “greatest indictment of American 
democracy.” He says that greater 
political action by management is 
“good insurance for tomorrow’s in- 
dustrial climate.” Mr. Blackall is 
president and treasurer of Taft- 
Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
and second vice president of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation. 

“Management holds no vested posi- 
tion,” says Wilfred Wottrich, Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York. 
Management just holds a franchise 
nig by the people to help run 
, € economy on the capitalistic sys- 
tem, If things get rough, the people 
will withdraw the franchise to try 
something and somebody else—as 
they already have in nearly every 
country of the world but the United 


| States, 


He said economic and social trends 
are placing management in the new 


| Position of trustee to the stockholder, 


; labor, consumer, community and the 
§ public, 


Human Engineering — Lillian M. 


| Gilbreth, widow of Maj. Frank B. 


Gil ‘ 
‘breth and an engineer herself, 


call i 
; ed upon engineers to work with 


SO 


‘iologi ogi 
. gists, psychologists and psy- 


atrists to “utilize men and nature 
4 hae: §00d of mankind.” She added 
% understanding of people is part 
% every job.” 
arry Read, director of the CIO 
mittee on health, safety and wel- 
, demanded that management ad- 
labor into a “true” partnership 


fa 
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-—More Engineering Jobs—. 


in a kind of consultative capacity. 

On the straight engineering level, 
the society’s 22 professional divisions 
and committees provided an agenda 
of about 200 technical papers pre- 
sented by speakers from universities, 
laboratories and industry. 

New Officers—James D, Cunning- 
ham, president of Republic Flow 
Meters Co., Chicago, is the 1950 presi- 
dent of ASME. 

Mr. Cunningham succeeds James 
M. Todd, consulting engineer of New 
Orleans. Regional vice presidents 
are: Frank M. Gunby of Charles T. 
Main Inc., Boston; John C. Read of 
Bucknell University; Albert C. Pasini 
of Detroit Edison Co., Detroit; 
Samuel H. Graf of Oregon State Col- 
lege. Directors-at-large are: Benja- 
min P. Graves of Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I, and 
Thomas E. Purcell of Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Medals Awarded — The ASME 
Medal was awarded to Fred L. Dorn- 
brook of Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., Milwaukee. The Worcester Reed 
Warner Medal was presented to Fred 
B. Seely of University of Illinois. 


Harold B. Maynard of the Methods 
Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived the Melville Price Medal. The 
1949 Gantt award went to Arthur 
Clinton Spurr of Monongahela Power 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

The Richards Memorial Award was 
presented to Arthur M. Wahl of 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Phillip S. 


JOBS in engineering, the na- 
tion’s third largest profession, 
may increase by 100,000 over 
the next decade. But engineer- 
ing school enrollment is so high 
that many graduates may be 
unable to find jobs in engineer- 
ing. 

This is the outlook for the 
junior engineer as presented to 
the ASME convention in New 
York by Robert R. Behlow, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, on the 
basis of a bureau survey. 

After the next few years, en- 
zineering school enrollments are 
expected to decline and oppor- 
tunities for new graduates will 
improve. 














JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM 
. . . ASME’s 1950 president 


Myers of University of Wisconsin was 
presented with the Pi Tau Sigma 
Gold Medal. The Alfred Noble prize 
went to John C. Fisher of General 
Electric Research Laboratory, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Honorary memberships in the 
society were conferred on: Oliver 
Vaughan Snell Bulleid of Coras Iom- 
pair Eireann, Inchicore Works, Dublin, 
Eire; Roy Cummings Muir of General 
Electric ©o., Schenectady, N. > 
Samuel William Dudley of Yale Uni- 
versity; Alex D. Bailey of Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, and past 
president of ASME; Robert Yarnall 
of Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, 
and past president of ASME. 


Stress Analysts Meet 


ECONOMIC considerations are of 
primary importance in the highly 
scientific stress analysis studies. 
That was pointed out at last week’s 
3-day annual meeting of the Society 
for Experimental Stress Analysis at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Design improvements and a better 
utilization of materials are two of 
the many benefits accruing by vir- 
tue of carefully conducted stress an- 
alyses. A saving of about $1 per 
pound, for instance, is the reward for 
better aircraft design. 

Officers of the society are: Presi- 
dent, R. E. Peterson, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.; vice president, E. L. 
Shaw, General Development Corp.: 
vice president, R. Weller, U. S. Naval 
Air Missile Test Center; secretary- 
treasurer, W. M. Murray, Massachu- 
cetts Institute of Technology. 
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To prevent violent ups and downs in the business cycle, 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report is laying ground- 
work for anti-depression legislation 


LOOK for further anti-depression 
legislation next year. 

The groundwork is being laid in 
the current investigation by the sub- 
committee on Monetary, Credit and 
Fiscal Policies, Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. The group is 
seeking a formula that can be used to 
prevent violent ups and downs in the 
business curve. The formula would 
be applied by government-manipula- 
tion money, credit and fiscal policies. 


Primary concern is to find a way 
of avoiding another disastrous de- 
pression like that of the 30s. The 
subcommittee is unusually competent: 
Its chairman is Dr. Paul H. Douglas, 
University of Chicago economics pro- 
fessor who was elected to the Senate 
last year; among its members is 
Sen. Ralph E. Flanders, former 
banker and machine tool executive. 

Sounding Board for Economic Ideas 
—Although the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report has no power to 
initiate legislation, it serves an im- 
portant role. It is a sounding board 
for current economic ideas. Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, its chairman, 
thinks its recommendations will have 
a profound influence on the country’s 
future policies in relationship to busi- 
ness. He points out that the findings 
of the old Temporary National Econ- 
omic Committee (of which he also 
was chairman) have had a potent 
effect in shaping up much of the 
economic legislation of recent years. 
He expects an equally effective re- 
sult from the present studies. 

Here are the principal proposals 
the Douglas group has received from 
one or more key government officials: 

Enactment of the Hoover com- 
mission scheme to put all money 
policy-fixing responsibilities, now 
scattered among a dozen agen- 
cies, in one spot. 

Authorizing member banks to 
draw on the Federal Reserve 
System cash to allay money 
panics. 

Giving Federal Reserve banks 
authority to buy government ob- 
ligations in unlimited volume 
from the Treasury in times of 
money stringency. 

Authorizing continued bond 
support to regulate consumer 
credit. 
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Giving the Federal Reserve 
system permanent power to reg- 
ulate consumer credit. 

Increasing deposit - insurance 
coverage from the present $5000 
to perhaps $10,000 or $15,000. 

Giving the Federal Reserve 
Board more latitude to control 
banks’ reserve requirements. 

Authorizing Federal Reserve 
banks to make long-term busi- 
ness and industrial loans along- 
side Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
In its search for an automatic 

formula to control fundamental gov- 
ernment tax-spending policies—when 
the budget should be balanced, when 
a surplus should be shown, when a 
deficit—the subcommittee made little 
progress with the government offi- 
cials. Treasury Secretary Snyder 
expresses the prevailing attitude. He 
says the policy makers should be 
left free to determine policy on the 
basis of conditions prevailing at the 
moment. 

Private Sources Give Help—From 
private sources the subcommittee ob- 
tained some help, notably from the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. CED called for: 

Debt management, interest and 
monetary policies that will main- 
tain a sound financial structure 
at all times, thus “avoiding an- 
other great depression” by 
“avoiding another financial col- 
lapse.” 

The setting of tax rates to 
balance the budget and provide 
a surplus for debt retirement at 
an agreed level of employment 
and national income; altering of 
the tax rates and the char- 
acter of public spending only in 
case of extreme depression or in- 
fiation. 

Regulation of bank reserves, 
credit and debt management to 
encourage inflation or deflation 
as called for by particular needs. 
As a Starter—CED advocated re- 

form in the present ‘badly construc- 
ted” tax system to evolve a system 
that will provide more incentive for 
industrial expansion. CED also wants 
a specially created commission—on 
which competent nongovernment men 
would serve—to make a comprehen- 
sive study of the present structure 


and policies of monetary, budgetary 
and related institutions and develop 
a co-ordinated tax-spending setup. 
The Douglas group is to make its 
report by Dec. 31. After that it will 
be acted upon by the full committee. 


Hoover Reforms Adopted 


TO WHAT EXTENT have govern- 
ment reforms advocated by the Hoov- 
er commission been carried out? 
About 20 per cent, says the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
which completed a survey. 

Defense Department  reorganiza- 
tion, with a civilian assistant secre- 
tary in charge of all budgets, is ex- 
pected to result in savings of as much 
as $1 billion a year. Creation of the 
General Services Administration to 
co-ordinate and supervise procure- 
ment and to perform other related 
functions is expected to result in an- 
nual savings of $250 million. 

Thus two of the 18 Hoover reports 
have been largely approved. Major 
Hoover commission recommendations 
still to be adopted call for improv- 
ments in personnel management and 
budgeting and accounting practices 
and for reorganization of the Post 
Office Department. Some recommen- 
dations in the other 16 reports, which 
will lead to substantial savings, have 
been adopted by the administration. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (Dem., 
Ark.), Hoover commission member 
and chairman of the Senate Expendi- 
tures Committee, estimates 70 to 80 
per cent of the suggested reforms will 
be adopted over the next two to 
three years. 


Becomes Munitions Board Head 


SWEARING IN of Hubert E. Howard 
as chairman of the Munitions Board 
closes one of three important gaps in 
the top defense setup. 

Still vacant because of the Senate's 
rejection of Mon C. Walgren is the 
chairmanship of the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board. And no suc- 
cessor has been named to replace 
David E. Lilienthal as chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission when 
he departs Dec. 31. 

Mr. Howard’s appointment, on an 
interim basis, requires Senate p- 
proval to be permanent. The 60-year- 
old Chicago coal company executive 
has been head of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s personnel policy unit. His 
resignation as chairman of the Bink- 
ley Coal Co. to become head of the 
Munitions Board recalls the time 
earlier this year when Carl Ilgen 
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fritz was turned down by the Senate 
because he refused to relinquish his 
salary as a U. S. Steel Corp. vice 
president (STEEL, Sept. 26, p.42). 


Scrap Men Lose First Round 


HAVING LOST the first round in 
its battle for lower freight rates, the 
scrap industry is arranging to push 
its request before top railroad of- 
ficials. 

Its spokesman, the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, Washington, 
will appear before the Southern Traf- 
fic Executives Committee in Atlanta 
on Dec. 6, and before the traffic ex- 
ecutives of the eastern, southwestern 
and western territories at times not 
yet fixed. 

The institute is seeking a cut of 
18 to 19 per cent generally in exist- 
ing scrap freight rates. It had been 
dealing with the General Freight 
Traffic committees. These groups, for 
the eastern, southwestern and south- 
ern territories, recently turned down 
the request; the western group has 
not yet made its decision. - 


No Strikes in 12 Years 


TWELVE-YEAR no-strike relation- 
ship between the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. and the local union of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
was not maintained without some bit- 
ter controversies. 

It called for delicate and resource- 
ful handling on both sides, Altogether 
some 30,000 grievances were settled 
without work stoppages in a period 
featured by strikes at four other 
large airframe companies in southern 
California. The record is described in 
detail in an 86-page report by Clark 
Kerr and George Halverson, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. The 
report pays special attention to hand- 
ling of controversies over union at- 
tempts to invade the rights of man- 
agement. It brings out the fact that 
the company-union relationships were 
at their best when the company had 
a good order book and that they de- 
teriorated when business prospects 
worsened. 

You can get copies of the booklet— 
Report No. 6 of the series entitled 
“Causes of Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining’’— for $1 from 
the National Planning Association, 
800 21st St. N. W., Washington 6. 


Study Military Pricing Policies 


MILITARY pricing policies are un- 
der intensive study by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Armed Services on Mil- 
itary-Contractor Relationship. To be 
studied are: Pricing and repricing of 
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individual contracts, price ceilings for 
government procurement, company 
pricing, incentive-type contracts, cost- 
type contracts, miscellaneous pricing 
problems, and profit recovery mea- 
sures including renegotiation, fixed- 
percentage limitations, and profits 
taxation. 

Immediate goal is an appraisal of 
the effects of renegotiation on military 
procurement and a recommendation 
for renegotiation policies under the 
provisions of the Military Appropria- 
tion Act for fiscal 19&0. The aim is to 
outline a policy which will emphasize 
cost reduction rather than reduction 
of profits alone. Another purpose of 
the committee is to effect better con- 
trol of subcontract prices than in 
World War II. Other subjects to re- 
ceive special attention are the effects 
of cost-plus contracts and escalator 
clauses on wage and material costs 
and the function of pricing as a fac- 
tor in placing contracts with small 
firms. The efficiency of different 
types of contracts will be studied. 


The committee is working with an 
Industry Advisory Committee on Mil- 
itary-Contractor Relationship. H. G. 
Batcheller, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., is chairman; Frederick C. 
Crawford, Thompson Products Inc., 
is vice chairman. 


Air Force Using German Machines 


DEVELOPMENT of metals and other 
materials under high pressure for use 
by the Air Force will be expedited 
by captured heavy German machin- 
ery. 

Work will be done at the Air 
Force’s Manufacturing Methods Pilot 
Plant, Adrian, Mich., and at certain 
private plants. The equipment in- 
cludes nine vertical hydraulic presses, 
three extrusion presses, two forging 
hammers and two trim presses for the 
hammers, Most of these units were 
used by the Germans to manufac- 
ture aircraft parts—wing spars, wing 
spar caps, structural components, 
skins and precision-forged propeller 
blades. When completed, the Adrian 
plant will work on the development 
of ideas involving heavy and light 
metals, plastics, ceramics, and lam- 
inated materials. 


How About Lobbying? 


WHEN .the House Committee to In- 
vestigate Lobbying Activities starts 
its open hearings—probably early 
next January—the testimony will 
make headlines. There are two prime 
objectives. The big one is to un- 
cover lobbying activities of federal 
officeholders in violation of the law. 
The other is to determine the ex- 
tent to which private lobbyists are 
not registered. 


The registered lobbyists will not be 
bothered: Rep. Frank Buchanan Da 
(Dem., Pa.), chairman of the com- 


mittee, has made it clear that in F 
his opinion lobbying serves a useful ti 
purpose and is almost indispensable g 


to the business of government. By 
the lobbying process, legislators get NIC 


the views of the interested and in- nies 
formed parties and are able to vote 000 
on new measures with more under- thre 
standing. 0: 


One question asked about private ten 
lobbyists is why only 125 out of was 
400 trade associations in the country laho 
have registered. Are the others do- selli 
ing anything to influence legislation ? ence 

Lobbying is a multimillion dollar whic 
industry; as of June 30, registered cent 
lobbyists numbered 2347. This in- — dust 
cluded 1873 individuals and 474 or- BR met 
ganizations. It is interesting to 1939 
note that while more than 2000 regis- milli 


trations represent the management 1939 
side of business, the registered labor Fi 
lobbyists number only 120. of t 
| beca 

On GSA Mailing List? “ “ 
WANT to stay on the General Serv- to tk 
ices Administration mailing list? Th 
You'll have to take positive action conti 
if you want to continue to receive in- pend 
vitations to bid on items you manu- mani 
facture. As part of its effort to prune trenc 
uninterested firms from its mailing Steel 


list, GSA is attaching a “No Bid Re- die c 
sponse Card” to its invitations to bid. Basic 


If you Ccon’t want to bid on a par- a tir 
ticular schedule but wish to receive mech 
future invitations to bid, you must elem 
indicate that desire on the “No Bid Ba 
Response Card” and return it to GSA. son, 
Otherwise you will be removed from Mass 


the mailing lists. If you are not on 
GSA’s mailing list, advise GSA of the e 
products or services on which you 
wish to bid when they are to be pur- 
chased. Such requests, as well as in- 
quiries about GSA purchases and pur- 
chasing specifications, should be ad- 
dressed to F. G. Moyer, Room 7100, 
Central Contract Inquiry Office, Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply, General Serv- 
ices Administration, 7th and D 
streets S. W., Warhington 2% Or 
you can phone Mr. Moyer on District 
5700, Extension 697. 

Chances are that you can make 
something that is procured by GSA. 
It regularly buys nearly 50,000 dif- 
ferent articles and services, The pur- 
chases generally are made through 
Washington, but you also should keep 
in touch with the GSA Supply Cen 
ter in your area which places “spot” 
or “interim” orders. These GSA sup- 
ply centers are located in New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Tex., Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 
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Parking Problems? 


Parking meter makers have 
troubles, too. Market for ori- 
ginal units nearly used up 


NICKELS, dimes, quarters and pen- 
nies are pouring into more than 850,- 
000 parking meters now in use 
throughout the United States. 

Only 62,000 meters were in use 
ten years ago, and the first meter 
was put into operation in 1935 in Ok- 
lahoma City. The eight companies 
selling parking meters have experi- 
enced a declining volume this year 
which is estimated at 10 to 30 per 
cent below the 1948 peak. The in- 
dustry in 1949 will sell about 200,000 
meters; 33,000 were marketed in 
1939. Its sales volume will be $12 
million, compared with $1 million in 
1939. 

Future in Replacements — Future 
of the industry is in replacements 
because the market for original sales 
is about 80 per cent used up. Meters 
for parking lots may be one answer 
to the problem. 

The average parking meter may 
contain from 100 to 500 parts de- 
pending on whether it’s automatic or 
manually wound by the parker. The 
trend is toward simpler mechanisms. 
Steel, stainless steel, brass and zinc 
die castings are used in most meters. 
Basically a parking meter consists of 
a timer, signal and a coin-operated 
mechanism for setting the first two 
elements, 

Babson Had a Patent—Roger Bab- 
son, the economist of Wellesley, 
Mass., applied for the first patent on 


a parking meter in 1929. His device 
had no signal. The inventors of the 
first meter used commercially were 
Carl Magee and G. A. Hale. Mr. Ma- 
gee, a newspaper editor, studied Ok- 
lahoma City’s traffic problems and 
thought of a parking meter. He con- 
tacted Mr. Hale of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College and the two worked out the 
mechanical details. 

These are among the companies 
or their direct descendants who be- 
came interested in meters in the mid- 
dle 1930s: Magee-Hale Park-O-Meter 
Co., Oklahoma City; Mi-Co Meter Di- 
vision of Michaels Art Bronze Co. 
Inc., Covington, Ky.; M. H. Rhodes 
Inc., Hartford, Conn.; and Miller Me- 
ters Inc., Chicago. Most meters are 
not sold to the city; they are in- 
stalled at the manufacturers’ cost. 
The maker gets a percentage of the 
receipts; the city gets the rest. Cost 
now is about $65 per meter, com- 
pared with $55 in 1939. 


Round Chain’s 80th Anniversary 


THIS month marks the 80th anniver- 
sary of the Round Chain organization. 

Its five associate companies—Cleve- 
land Chain & Mfg. Co.; Bridgeport 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Round California Chain Co., So. San 
Francisco, Calif.; Seattle Chain & 
Mfg. Co.; and Woodhouse Chain 
Works, Trenton, N. J.—are joining in 
the celebration of the founding. Es- 
tablished in 1869 by David Round, the 
organization has been continuously 
managed by members of the Round 
family. Raymond L. Round, grand- 
son of the founder, is president. He 
serves as chairman of the board of 





GENERAL IKE PRESENTS AWARDS: Three top prizes in employee publication di- 

Vision of Freedoms Foundation Inc. went to steel company magazines. All hold 

membership in the Northern Ohio Industrial Editors Association. Gen. Dwight D. 

Eisenhower gave the awards to John A. Jones, editor, Weirton Steel Co.; Wm. D. 

Mortin, editor, Republic Steel Corp.; and C. F. Hood president, American Steel 
& Wire Co. 
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all the Round associate companies. 

Round manufactures chains rang- 
ing from small links used in instru- 
ment manufacture to massive anchor 
chains. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 
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Dec. 6, Material Handling Institute: Annual 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York. In- 
stitute headquarters are in the Clark Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

Dec. 7-9, National Association of Manufac- 
turers: Congress of American industry, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Asso- 
ciation headquarters are at 14 W. 49th St., 
New York. 

Dec. 8-10, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: Seventh annual 
conference of Electric Furnace Stee] Com- 
mittee. Institute headquarters are at 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 

Dec. 9, Malleable Founders’ Society: Western 
sectional meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
Society headquarters are at 1800 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

Dec. 12-15, National Warm Air Heating & 
Air Conditioning Association: Meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Association 
headquarters are in the Society for Sav- 
ings Bldg., Cleveland. 

Dec. 21-22, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association: Fouth annual nationa]) farm 
electrification conference, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Association headquarters are at 
155 E. 44th St., New York. 

Dec, 26-31, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science: Meeting, New 

} York, Association headquarters are at 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., Washington. 

dan. 10-11, American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Association: Fourth national 

i home laundry conference, in Chicago. 

Jan. 10-12, Conference on Industrial and 
Safety Problems of Nuclear Technology: 
Sponsored by New York University and 
Atomic Energy Commission, at New York 
University, Washington Sq., New York. 

| Jan, 10-12, Society of the Plastics Industry: 

Reinforced plastics division meeting and 
fifth annual technical session, Hote] Cleve- 
land, Cleveland. Society headquarters are 
at 295 Madison Ave., New York. 

| Jan, 12-13, Southern Supply & Machinery 
Distributors’ Association: Industrial dis- 
tribution forum and midyear meeting, 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Jan, 16-19, Plant Maintenance Show: Spon- 
sored by American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and Society for the Advance- 

| ment of Management, at the Public Audi- 

}  torium, Cleveland, Mechanica] Engineers’ 

headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 





| York. 

Jan. 18-20, American Society of Civil Engi- 

neers: Annual meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. Society headquarters are at 
33 W. 39th St., New York. 
Jan, 22-24, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
j Ine.: Annual convention, Hote] Statler, 
Washington, Institute headquarters are 
} in the Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington. 
| Jan, 23-24, Industrial Furnace Manufacturers 
| Association: Meeting, Dearborn Inn, Dear- 
born, Mich. Association headquarters are 
i at 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Jan. 23-27, American Society of Heating & 
| Ventilating Engineers: Southwest air con- 
ditioning exposition, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, Tex. Society headquarters are at 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 
| Jan. 30-Feb. 1, American Material Handling 
| Society, Chicago Chapter: Midwest ma- 
terial handling conference, in conjunction 
with Illinois Institute of Technology, in 
Chicago. 

Feb. 12-16, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: Genera] meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York Institute head- 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York 
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ITALY... 


The Italian economy is sluggish. Things are bad, but nobody 
knows how bad because past figures are unreliable. 
Drought cuts power and industrial output 


ITALIAN economists and business- 
men are in much the same fix as the 
gas station attendant who broke his 
hydrometer while testing the anti- 
freeze in an automobile radiator. Un- 
daunted, he stuck his finger in the 
solution, tasted it and shouted: “It’s 
good for ten below zero.” A hy- 
drometer check at another station 
proved him nearly right. 

Italians have their fingers to test 
the economic specific gravities, but 
all their hydrometers are in poor 
shape. Figures and indexes from the 
Mussolini era are unreliable; wartime 
business indicators are almost non- 
existent; postwar trends have been as 
varying as weather. 

Industrial Output Down—For what 
it’s worth, the industrial production 
in fiscal 1948-1949 was 95 per cent of 
the 1938 level. Power output was 
142 per cent of the 1938 production. 
Many businessmen say these govern- 
ment figures are highly optimistic. 
But everybody agrees that things are 
bad, even though they don’t know 
how bad. Export trade is weak; the 
internal market sluggish; labor 
troubles persist (but less seriously) ; 
worker productivity lags; production 
costs are high. 

Contributing to the recession is a 
drought. This has caused a power 
shortage which has curtailed indus- 
trial output. Italy is a pauper in 
coal and must rely almost entirely on 
water to generate its electricity. 
Much of its industrial planning was 
based on a power output this year 
far greater than the 142 per cent in- 
crease over 1938 production. 

Steel Output Slips—Production of 
steel ingots and castings this year 
will slip to about 2,227,500 net tons, 
compared with the 2,337,500 tons pro- 
duced in 1948. Output of semifin- 
ished will advance because more roll- 
ing capacity is in operation now 
than last year. 

The steel industry is modernizing 
and expanding, notably the iron and 
steel works in the Bagnoli and Piom- 
bino districts in central and southern 
Italy. The complete program in- 
volves reconstruction of seven blast 
furnaces and auxiliary equipment in- 
cluding coke ovens and the addition 
of one 750-ton furnace. Two basic 
bessemer plants will be reconstructed 
and about 880,000 tons of open-hearth 
capacity added. Rolling mills, in- 
cluding an 80-inch hot strip mill with 
auxiliary equipment, are part of the 
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program. The estimated cost of the 
complete project is about $250 mil- 
lion, of which $60 million will be 
spent in the United States. 

Steel to Subsidized Industries— 
Much steel in the past year went to 
government - subsidized construction, 
railroad and shipbuilding industries. 
A housing shortage persists, but it’s 
no longer acute. Railroads have re- 
sumed their prewar passenger serv- 
ice, but, as Italians say, it was no 
good in 1938 either. Freight traffic 
will come near to the 1938 average, 
statistics maintain. The Italian mer- 
chant fleet is about 70 per cent of 
what it was in 1940, a remarkable 
record even if only partly true be- 
cause of the heavy damage during 
the war. Italian shipbuilders are the 
most active in continental Europe; 
they are working on contracts now 
for 250,000 gross tons of shipping. 

Automakers this year are outpro- 
ducing what they did in 1948, but 
their full capacity still isn’t used. 
About 68,000 vehicles will be assem- 
bled this year, compared with 56,000 
in 1948. Engineers at Fiat’s Turin 
works have high hopes for a new 
low-priced entry in the world car 
market. It will be ready by spring, 
with a come-hither look for foreign 
currencies. Its production is made 
possible by ECA loans. 





Italy and Devaluation—Europe’s fi- 
nancial juggling last September has 
yet to have much effect on Ital) 
The lira is cheaper, but so are most 
other European currencies. France 
and Western Germany, the major 
suppliers of the industrial products 
Italy can’t make herself, devalued in 
about the same proportion as Rome 
Autos are Italy’s chief industrial ex- 
port; other industrial exports don't 
amount to much. She pays for im- 
ports of industrial goods with farm 
products 

Even official estimates place Ital- 
ian agricultural production at only 
87 per cent of 1938 output. But this 
is good considering the havoc war 
brought to southern Italy and the is- 
lands, the area for much of the farm 
production. 


Public Finances Better—Showing 
the most improvement in the entire 
Italian economy is public finance. 
The state’s net income in fiscal 1948- 
49 covered only 67 per cent of ex- 
penses. In the current fiscal year, 
it will cover 86 per cent. 

Italy has a tough row to hoe to 
reach Marshall Plan objectives by 
1952. Agricultural production should 
by then be 15 per cent above the 
1938 level, an index accepted be- 
cause nothing else is available; now 
output is 15 per cent below that. 
Industrial production should be 40 
per cent above the 1938 level; it’s 5 
per cent below now. Power genera- 
tion should be 100 per cent above 
1938 output; it’s only 42 per cent 


THE ITALIAN AUTO INDUSTRY STILL ROLLS 
.. . but even it operates below capacity in a sluggish economy 
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pat Both Nations Have Some Similar Problems ... SWEDEN 


Sweden is thriving despite a leveling off expected to con- 
tinue into 1950. She is one ERP nation which seems cer- 
tain to meet Marshall Plan goals 
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above now and no improvement in 
sight. 

Italian Income Levels Off—The 
Italian national income is estimated 
at $10 billion in 1938 (calculated in 
terms of 1948 purchasing power), at 
$8350 million in 1947, at $9.5 billion 
in 1948 and at about $9.4 billion for 
1949. The Marshall Plan target is 
$12,350 million by 1952. 

The Marshall Plan calls for reor- 
ganization and modernization, not 
great expansion, in industrial produc- 
tion. Italian industry will maintain 





WITH this issue, the editors of 
STEEL begin a series of ar- 
ticles on what happened in 
1949 and what’s likely to oc- 
cur in the future economically 
for the major Western Europ- 
ean countries. Next week, 
Dec. 12, we will deal with Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and France. 
Western Germany and Great 
Britain will be studied Dec. 19. 
A summary of the situation in 
Britain and on the continent 
will appear Dec. 26. -Complete 
iron and steel statistics for all 
industrial nations of the world 
will be carried in our 1950 
Metalworking Yearbook issue, 
Jan, 2. 











its traditional role of a finishing in- 
dustry, producing eventually nearly 
all the manufactured goods the coun- 
try needs. Any expansion will come 
in capital goods industries to increase 
production for the home market by 
50 per cent in 1952. 

Shift in Imports Needed—Marshall 
Planners hope that Italy’s industrial 
reorganization and development of 
agricultural production will enable 
her by 1952 to concentrate most of 
her imports on raw materials and 
semifinished products (66 per cent). 
Foodstuffs will no longer average 
more than 23.5 per cent of imports 
(31 per cent in 1947) and manufac- 
tured products only 10.5 per cent (of 
which 6.5 per cent will be machin- 
ery). Still the great barrier to real- 
ization of all these goals is the freeze 
in investment capital. Marshall Plan 
funds provide only a partial thaw. 
‘talian government expenditures are 
large, but not large enough. Italian 
industries’ capital resources are 
small, The question is: Will Amer- 

an private investors provide the 

itifreeze ? 
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SWEDEN stands out like a neon light 
in the gloom of the rest of the ERP 
nations. 

Her budget is balanced, even has a 
surplus. Her economy is relatively 
stable. She has to repair no war 
damage, a factor which drains the 
capital of all her neighbors. She is 
a moderately socialized state, the first 
in Europe of the genre now followed 
by Britain and to at least some ex- 
tent by every other Western Europ- 
ean nation but Belgium. Whatever 
the merits or demerits of socialization, 
Sweden long ago recovered from the 
pains of transition. 

Sweden Still Has Troubles—Even 
so, she still has troubles. Like every- 
one else she has a dollar deficit and 
is struggling to surmount it. Her 
economy before the war was tied 
closely to Germany’s. She’s now 
adrift. Her major exports before 
the war were forest products. Her 
forests are being depleted, and the 
government is curtailing lumbering. 

In trying to stall inflation, the 
government had to put mild curbs on 
speculation. Sweden is trying to 
switch more to finished manufactur- 
ing of specialty steels, precision in- 
dustrial equipment and products. The 
evolution to greater emphasis on man- 
ufacturing may bring a near-revolu- 
tion in the Swedish economy. She 
was forced to devalue the kroner 
when everyone else juggled their cur- 
rencies. The result has been more 
tension on the economic system. 

Production Rising — Agricultural 
and industrial production has in- 
creased steadily in the past two 
years. It will probably level off in 
1950 because demand is subsiding. 
Industrial expansion, although slow- 
ing up in its rate of growth, is still 
far above prewar levels. Greatest 
expansions have so far been made in 
power plants, iron and steel works, 
in the engineering industries and in 
residential building. Other fields 
which need new construction, but 
previously held back by the govern- 
ment, will soon get their innings. 
They are schools, hospitals, highways, 
railroads and the telephone and tele- 
graph systems. 

Metalworking fabricators are the 
largest steel consumers in Sweden; 
they use about half of the nation’s 
entire production. They consumed 
about 715,000 net tons in 1948, nearly 


the same in 1949 and perhaps will use 
slightly less in 1950. 

Shipyards Expand—Swedish ship- 
yards have increased steel consump- 
tion considerably since the war. Yards 
in 1946 could build 175,000 gross 
tons of shipping yearly; now they 
can build 250,000 tons. Swedish mer- 
chant fleet has expanded, and the 
nation has become an important ex- 
porter of shipping. Her builders ac- 
count for 10 per cent of all the world 
shipping constructed for export. The 
best customer is Norway. Sweden 
has been hit by the lull in shipbuild- 
ing, but not too hard. She has 
enough contracts for satisfactory op- 
erations over the next two years. 

In spite of increasing international 
competition, Swedish iron and steel 
works have increased their exports 
satisfactorily. In the first six months 
of 1949, shipments abroad of pig iron 
totaled 15,180 net tons, compared with 
11,880 tons in the corresponding 1948 
period. Respective figures for iron 
and steel product exports were 82,280 
tons and 67,210 tons. Exports of 
iron ore also soared, rising by 768,900 
tons to 6,241,400 tons in the first six 
months of 1949. 

Target Should Be Hit—Sweden is 
aiming right at the Marshall Plan 
target for 1952 and will probably 
score a bull’s eye. The gross national 
product is increasing satisfactorily 
and is expected to be 10 per cent 
above the 1947 level by 1952. Ex- 
ports are increasing and should show 
a 25 per cent gain over 1947 by 1952. 
The investment ratio (gross invest- 
ments in percentage of the gross 
national income) has nearly reached 
21.2, a level originally not antici- 
pated until 1952. The ratio in 1938 
was 20.4 

By 1952, total investments in the 
various sectors of the economy will 
be: Manufacturing industries (paper, 
iron and steel, engineering and chem- 
icals) $486 million; public investments 
(electric railways, telephone and tele- 
graph services and _ construction) 
$470 million; housing $403 million; 
hydroelectric plants $180 million; and 
other investments $333 million. 

Sweden’s balance of payments in all 
currencies will be satisfactory by 
1952. In fiscal 1949-50 her gold and 
dollar deficit will be about $70 
million; it was $80 million in fiscal 
1948-49. 
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. Saves Time and Set-Ups on 
‘ Bulky, Hard to Handle Jobs 





HE Bullard- Universal Horizontal Boring machine is 

just the tool for those bulky, clumsy or hard to handle 
jobs where boring, turning, drilling and milling opera- 
tions are required. It is also very frequently the case that 
once the part is clamped in place a series of operations 
can be performed merely by manipulating table and 
spindle adjustments. The machine saves time and labor 
costs of extra set-ups and transfers from machine to 
machine. 





Some outstanding features of Bullard-Universal are: 
centralized right hand controls at convenient operating 
height, Hydrodynamic coupling of main drive providing 
smoothness of power flow, rapid reverse at any speed 
and safety electric pendant control. 


The Universal machine is so versatile, economical and so 
conveniently operated that it has a definite place in any 
shop handling Diesel-Electric engine repairs. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 
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By A. H. ALLEN = Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Mirrors of Motordom 





Cadillac produces millionth automobile. 


Past year’s pro- 


duction 39 per cent greater than best previous model, in- 
dicating increase in buyer incomes 


DETROIT 
THE first million may be the hard- 
est, so Cadillac let out some justifi- 
able cheers as car No. 1,000,000 glid- 
ed off the assembly line Nov. 25, cli- 
maxing the greatest year in the di- 
vision’s 48-year history. Production 
of 1949 models, at 92,554, was 39 per 
cent higher than any previous model, 
reflecting the large number of buyer 
incomes which have moved up to the 
Cadillac class as well as the more 
generous allotment of steel from the 
General Motors pool, in comparison 
with other GM divisions. 

Nearly a quarter of Cadillac’s mil- 
lion represent postwar production, 
and out of the 750,000-odd built in 
the 1902-42 interval, 227,000 remain 
in service, indicating scrappage of 
well over half a million units over 
the 48 years. 

Prico Ratio Narrows — Fifteen 
years ago the average price of a 
Cadillac was more than 4% times 
that of the average price of all cars 
sold in the automotive industry. This 
ratio has been reduced gradually un- 
til today the average Cadillac price 
is only 1.6 times the average for 
other passenger cars. Seven manu- 
facturers have models selling at a 
figure higher than the lowest-priced 


' Cadillac, according to spokesmen for 


» the division. 


From this it might be 
inferred they are trying to soft-pedal 
the fact that Cadillac is regarded al- 
most universally as the cream of the 
luxury field, a belief which might well 
be reinforced, instead of moderated, 
since it has been built up over a long 
period of years. 

Craftsmanship a Creed—For many 
years there has been a sign embla- 
zoned on one of the Cadillac buildings 
in Detroit reading “craftsmanship a 
creed—accuracy a law.” Through 
equipment, materials selection and 
manufacturing processes a _  deter- 
mined effort has been made to live 
up to this precept, often to the point 
of overdoing it, in some opinion. For 
one thing, there has always been a 
high factor of safety built into all 
components and subassemblies which 
«ided to the poundage of the vehicle, 
6° some sacrifice of economy, yet at 
the same time enhanced riding qual- 
i' es and overall elegance. 

Cadillac claims credit for pioneer- 
= many of the fundamental princi- 


ir 
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ples and mechanical designs adopted 
widely throughout the industry—the 
first V-8 engine in 1914, the electric 
starter in 1922, electric lighting and 
the closed body, synchromesh trans- 
mission, knee-action suspension, no- 
draft ventilation, etc. 

New Models Jan. 17—All Cadillacs 
are built in Detroit, and when the 
switch was pulled on the assembly 
line ten days ago there were 7700 
new cars in dealers’ showrooms and 
1400 more in transit to them. This is 
the equivalent of a little over one 
month’s production which should be 
cleaned up by the time 1950 models 
are shown initially, in New York, 
Jan. 17, just ahead of the ten-day 
show which General Motors again 
will sponsor at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
starting on the 19th. Sights are be- 
ing drawn by Cadillac sales officials 
on a 1959 season as good or better 
than the one just concluded. Man- 
ufacturing operations on next year’s 
line will start Dec. 5 and it probably 
will be a week or two before final as- 
semblies are realized. While it has 
been denied that the division will 





Automobile Production—— 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 
1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 

February ... 443,734 399,471 

March ... 543,711 519,154 

2 nae 569,728 462,323 

May ..... . 508,101 359,966 

<a ae 623,689 454,401 

Six mos. 3,134,055 2,617,581 

July ........ 604,351 489,736 

August . 678,092 478,186 

September .. 657,078 437,181 

October 601,021 516,814 

November 444,600* 495,488 

December . 514,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 
* Preliminary. 

Estimate for week ended: 
(Same 
week) 

1949 1948 

Nov. 12 114,856 116,029 

Nov. 19 . 115,152 120,718 

Nov, 26 .. 74,946 89,482 

pee. 3. 45,000 125,170 

Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 
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have a “small” car in the new series, 
trade reports indicate the 61 model 
will make use of the General Motors 
“B” body series, somewhat smaller 
dimensionally than the “C” group 
used on the balance of the line. 


Chevrolet Plants To Resume—Chev- 
rolet has announced its schedule of 
plant shutdowns for inventory and 
model change. Most of the division’s 
13 manufacturing plants closed Nov. 
23 and were slated to resume either 
this week or next. All of the 11 as- 
sembly plants closed Nov. 30. Truck 
assembly will pick up Dec. 12 and 
passenger cars the following week. 
A considerable number of the 65,000 
hourly-rated employees of the 24 
plants remained on the job during 
the changeover. 


Longer closings in GM _ divisions 
were averted by the corporation’s 
forehandedness in buying about three 
weeks’ extra supplies of steel last 
summer. Although there was no cer- 
tainty of steel production being inter- 
rupted when this buy was made, the 
expiration of steel industry labor 
contracts in July appeared to justify 
a little stockpiling, so a substantial 
sum of money, running into the mil- 
lions, was earmarked for the purpose. 
Starting Oct. 1, this material proved 
a lifesaver and permitted keeping 
most plants on a five-day week, the 
remainder on four days, through 
most of November and necessitated 
trimming only 130,000 units from 
1949 production schedules. At the 
same time, approximately 150,000 
cars and trucks were built which 
might otherwise have been lost, ex- 
cept for the steel purchase. Figur- 
ing roughly 2 tons of steel per unit, 
stockpiling must have come close to 
300,000 tons, one reason for the re- 
bound in the national steel operating 
rate last summer. 


K-F Placing Light-Car Tooling 


KAISER-FRAZER has placed some 
of the tooling for its projected low- 
priced car with local shops, although 
some of the old-line suppliers in this 
field who sat in on conferences at 
Willow Run to discuss the tool and 
die program are of the opinion that 
K-F is expecting some sort of major 
miracle by trying to compress a 30- 
week job into 15 weeks. One die ex- 
pert here said the prints he saw 
were not even dimensioned. He feels 
K-F will have a tough row to hoe 
over the next few months in this 
brand new program because its tool- 





















































ing and production planning talent 
has been thinned down far below 
what it was in the immediate post- 
war period when E. J. Hunt was 
master-minding Willow Run opera- 
tions. 

Tool and die projects in general 
are slow and there is intense compe- 
tition in the trade, with a lot of the 
old “politics” involved in placing bus- 
iness. A fair amount of work is be- 
ing placed for the Ford transmission 
plant in Cincinnati, and presumably 
Borg-Warner will have similar proj- 
ects for its share of Ford transmis- 
sion production. However, the latter 
may not come into the Detroit area, 
since the plant will be in the Chicago 
district. 


Ford Styling Engineer Quits 


LATEST change in the executive 
ranks at Ford involves the resigna- 
tion of John Oswald as executive en- 
gineer in charge of body styling and 
engineering. He is a former General 
Motors body stylist who went with 
Ford shortly after the start of the 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 
Ford Buffalo Plant Awarded 


MAJOR construction contract for 
Ford’s Buffalo pressed steel plant 
has been awarded to Bryant & Det- 
wiler, covering brickwork, steel sash 
and glazing, steel siding, roofing, air 
conditioning, heating and plumbing 
and electrical facilities. Bethlehem is 
now erecting the structural work 
and will be finished about Dec. 15. 


IHC Offers Heavy Trucks 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester Co. is 
digging in for a real battle to cap- 
ture a larger share of the heavy-duty 
truck market, with a completely re- 
designed and re-engineered line of 87 
basic truck chassis models, backed 
by three years of road testing, dur- 
ing which time more than 3 million 
miles of every kind of road were tra- 
versed. Highlighting features of the 
new L-line are: Complete restyling 
to blend streamlining with practica- 
bility, redesigned cabs to provide 
more roominess, added comfort and 
convenience, altered chassis dimen- 
sion engineering permitting better 








50,000 pounds, and a group of cab- 
forward chassis units, ranging upward 
from 14,000 pounds. Two highway- 
type and four off-highway trucks, 
ranging from 20,000 to 90,000 pounds, 
will be built at Harvester’s Emery- 
ville, Calif., plant. 

Principal change in chassis dimen- 
sions is in the wheelbases which have 
been shortened as much as 7 inches. 
This, together with reproportioned 
cab-to-rear dimensions and front-to- 
cab dimensions, has resulted in a 
shifting of load weight so that it is 
in balance between front and rear 
axles. Likewise, overall lengths are 
reduced, with no decrease in load- 
carrying lengths. Cabs include such 
features as a curved contour instru- 
ment panel, conveniently-located in- 
struments and a large one-piece 
windshield curved to minimize eye- 
strain and reduce glare. 


Heavy Truck Output Drops 


A GLANCE at truck production sta- 
tistics for this year shows the steep- 
est declines in the gross vehicle 
weight range from 10,000 to 26,000- 
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PEO EMTS ARTES URS SIN ae NR tm a 


executive realignment there. No rea- 


Py son has been given for his departure, load distribution, greater maneuvera- pound range. In the 5000-pound and 
ns 4 but it is known that he did not see bility, improved engine accessibility under category, output has stepped 
tr eye-to-eye with George W. Walker, and short overall lengths while up 25 per cent from a year ago, but 
Pm ton industrial designer, who has been in maintaining or increasing load-carry- in other classes the trend has been 
2 and out and in again as a consulting ing lengths, and refined valve-in-head downward, except for the so-called 
‘< stylist. The next body types to be engines. “heavy-heavy” units which are just 
7 built by Ford are now taking shape Headed by four classifications of about holding their own at 1500 per 
... on drawing boards and in mockups, four-wheel models, ranging in gross month. In the 14,000-16,000-pound 
‘ws and apparently what Mr. Walker vehicle weight from 4200 to 30,000 range, for example, assemblies in Oc- 
> liked Mr. Oswald did not, so with pounds, the new line also features tober, 1948, were 22,808, dropping to 
eae Mr. Walker now supervising the styl- multistop units built at the com- only 9788 in the same month this 
'f) ing of the entire Ford line of cars, pany’s Bridgeport, Conn., plant, a year, while in the 10,000-14,000-pound 
ve trucks and busses, there was nothing group of six-wheel chassis units, group production collapsed from 14,- 
Se to dco but part company. ranging in GVW from 22,000 to 203 to 5326. 
'*. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DIGS IN 
. .. to capture larger share of the heavy-duty truck market 
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In Home Appliance Field 


Murray Corp. of America will 
make moderate-price ranges, 
sinks, cabinets 


MURRAY Corp. of America, Detroit, 
intends to enter the moderate-price 
home appliance field on a national 
distribution basis early next year. 

B. C. Gould, president, says the 
company will offer a full line of gas 
and electric ranges, matched steel 
kitchens, cabinet sinks and base and 
wall cabinets. Distribution will be 
through appliance distributors. 

He says the company also plans a 
line of porcelain steel bathtubs and 
other plumbing fixtures to be distri- 
buted through plumbing = supply 
wholesalers nationally. Murray ap- 
pliances will be produced at the new 








( 7 million Home Appliance Divisi ; : 

7 ) $ eee eee BIG GRAB: Old timers said: “It won’t work.” But Gerlinger Carrier Co., Dallas, F 

ba J plant at Scranton, Pa. They will be . : , é 

i marketed under the Murray name Oreg., developed a specially engineered hydraulic grab arm to load 60-footf > w: 

ee . *¢ sections of steel pipe on trailers and truck bolsters. There is positive hydraulic F nor 

37 ther Murray plants at Detroit pressure on both forks and the upper grab arm, making it possible to securelyf) a 

pper g g if po y 

5 and Ecorse, Mich., will continue sup- grip the load a Ch: 

—. plying automobile steel bodies, fen- 5 ‘ : 

‘@ ders, cushion springs and chassis & . 

sz” frames to major automotive manu- Warehouse stocks of rolled steel ma- _— brakes, but sales are wholly outside Ff) "°F 

ec facturers. terial for immediate delivery. Miss- the railroad industry. che 

zd issippi Valley, started in 1902, oper- i & . 

ba a P ates plants at Decatur, Ill.; Melrose Bou b 

—, Laclede-Christy s. 14th Unit Park, suburb of Chicago; and Maple- Two Plants ght from GSA i Pre 

Pr LACLEDE-CHRISTY Co., Pitts- Wood, suburb of St. Louis. Le Se 
Pittsburgh Mill Steel Co. Inc., an- B Wil 


burgh, acquired the capital stock of 
Diamond Fire Brick Co., Canon City, 
Colo. 

The purchase gives the fire and 
glass industry refractory manufac- 
turer its 14th manufacturing unit. 
It now owns eight and is affiliated 
with six other plants. The deal was 
largely a cash transaction, says D. N. 
Watkins, president of the company. 
Controlling interest in Diamond was 
formerly held by American Arch Co. 
of New York. The plant produces 
fire clay and silica brick. 

Laclede-Christy has realized own- 
ership of four plants in the past five 
years: At Birmingham; Osceola Mills, 
Pa.; Warm Springs, Calif.; and the 
one at Canon City. 


Mississippi Valley Buys Flint 
ENTIRE stock of Flint Structural 
Steel Co., Flint, Mich., was bought 
by Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., an Illinois corporation. 

R. D. Wood, chairman of the board, 
and J. B. Butler, president of the 
St. Louis, Mo., company, say plans 
call for full integration of the ac- 
tivities of Flint and Mississippi 
Valley. No changes of organization 
personnel are contemplated, and fi- 
nancial details were not disclosed. 

Flint, established in 1932, is known 
as a steel fabricator. It has large 
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Metal Goods Buys Bus Terminal 


BUS TERMINAL, formerly owned 
by St. Louis Public Service Co., was 
bought by Metal Goods Corp., St. 
Louis. The company plans to use it 
as a warehouse, plant and general 
office. Alterations are being com- 
pleted, and Robert Grote, president, 
says it will be occupied after the first 
of the year. 

His company distributes, stocks 
and fabricates aluminum, brass, cop- 
per, stainless steel, monel and nickel. 
The building contains 38,000 sq ft of 
floor space. 


Gets Kinney Mfg. Stock Control 


TO DIVERSIFY the business of New 
York Air Brake Co. its management 
acquired the controlling stock inter- 
est in Kinney Mfg. Co., Boston. 


Principal Kinney products are me- 
chanical high vacuum pumps and 
pumps for handling viscous liquids. 
Although application of the vacuum 
and liquid pumps covers a cross-sec- 
tion of American industry, the elec- 
tric lamp, radio and television tube, 
atomic energy, electric power, petro- 
leum and chemical industries are 
among the largest users. The manu- 
facturing processes are similar to 
those in the manufacture of air 


nounced the purchase of two large 
industrial plants from the General 
Services Administration. Plants are 
in the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
areas. 

The purchase involved 35 buildings 
on about 25 acres of land, making 
272,000 sq ft of industrial space 
available under cover. 

The Baltimore plant has a mag- 
nesium castings division designed by 
Anaconda Copper Co, during the war. 
A main foundry division, completely 
equipped for production of gray iron 
castings and soil pipe, normally em- 
ploys 600 men. 

Both plants have a wide variety of 
equipment: Heat treating furnaces, 
machine shops and cranes. Adequate 
floor space would permit the com- 
pany to consider other forms of man- 
ufacture. 


The Crum Lynne plant near Phila- 5 
delphia, has an electric melt division : 
for production of carbon and alloy Fy 
It is also 
equipped to produce specialty eray —& 


steel castings or ingots. 


iron castings in the foundry. When 
the plant is running at full tilt, about 
200 men will be employed. 
Pittsburgh Mill Steel’s engineers 
are determining production proced- 
ures. After they are completed, ))/ans 
for the operation of the plants will 
be made public—in about 30 days. 
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Svriets.... 


E. W. Bliss Co. appointed five new 
sales representatives for the com- 
pany’s complete line of mechanical 
and hydraulic presses: Stedfast & 
Roulston Ine., Boston, will cover 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island and the eastern sec- 
tions of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts; Lakeshore Machinery & Supply 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., western Michi- 
gan; Wm. 8. Bolden Co. Inc., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., West Virginia; Corry’s 
Machine & Tool Inc., Davenport, Iowa, 
Iowa and part of Illinois; and Ellfeldt 
Machinery & Supply Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., eastern Kansas and western 
Missouri. 

—o— 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill.—foundry 
equipment—appointed Carl F. Miller 
& Co., Seattle, as an agent. 

—-0-- 
Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.—electric controls—opened 
a new St. Louis. branch office. 
Charles B. Durling Jr. is district man- 
ager. Storer & Schemm, Cincinnati 
representative of the company, 
changed its name to Sheldon Storer 
& Associates. 

-—0-— 


Products of Belfield Valve Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
will be promoted and sold through 74 
Honeywell branch offices in the U. 
S., Canada and Europe, says L. M. 
Morley, vice president and general 
sales manager of Brown Instruments 
Division. 
—oO— 
Woven Wire Fabrics Division of John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Roebling, 
N. J., named three new agents for in- 
sect wire screening, galvanized hard- 
ware cloth and industrial wire cloth: 
Flynn & Enslow, San Francisco; In- 
dustrial Wire Products Corp., Los 
Angeles; and Pacific Wire Works 
Co., Seattle. 
—o0— 
Glendenin Bros. Inc., Baltimore—cop- 
per nails, nuts, rivets, stampings— 
completed plans for erection of a new 
one-story plant. It will be finished 
next spring. Last year the company 
added a new department to its plant 
for manufacture of aluminum nails. 
0 
Crown Can. Co., subsidiary of Crown 
Cork & Seal Inc., will merge its Bal- 
timore plant with its Philadelphia 
plant at yearend. General offices and 
iin plant of Crown Can are in 
‘hiladelphia, 
Da 
Landsverk Electrometer Co., Cincin- 
is again active in design and 
nufacture of quartz fiber instru- 
ments for radiation detection and 
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measurement. O. G. Landsverk was 
closely associated with the develop- 
ment of the instruments at the Metal- 
lurgic Laboratory of the University 
of Chicago. Some of them were used 
to acsess the radiation hazard on the 
beaches of Bikini; other cpecial units 
were used to measure the gamma ray 
intencity of the atom bomb. The 
quartz fiber field, says Mr. Landsverk, 
is in vigorous growth. 

—o— 
Peterson Steels Inc. which had its 
main office in New York transferred 
activities and personnel to a new of- 
fice in Newark, N. J. There Peter- 
son Steels has conducted its ware- 
house activities for many years. 

‘hacia 
Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co. Division 
of Whitney Hanson Industries Inc. 
moved to new and larger headquar- 
ters in Chicago. The modern build- 
ing has 15,000 sq ft of floor space. A 
complete stock of American Standard 
roller chains, silent chains, conveyor 
chains, couplings and sprockets are 
available from stock. 

—o— 
Ready Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
acquired all the patent, manufactur- 
ing and sales rights of the Barter- 
Ritco Reversible Grinder Dog, for- 
merly manufactured by Rhode Island 
Tool Co., Providence, R. I. Machinery 
and equipment for the grinder dog 
will be transferred to the Ready plant 





LABOR COST REDUCED: To machine a 
special casting, Delta Mfg. Division of 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, chose 
to use a single purpose machine. Al- 
thougn its initial cost was greater than 


usina jiqs and machine tools, Delta 
reduced the labor cost on the initial 


run from 14 and 18 cents to 5 cents 
per casting 


in Bridgeport; sales will be handled 
by the company’s sales organization 
throughout the world. 

—o-~ 
Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
changed its name to Vaughan Mfg. 
Co. The change does not affect the 


corporate structure, management, 
personnel or policies of the company. 
OR 


Douglas Furniture Corp.—chrome di- 
nettes—will shortly begin operations 
in its new plant in Chicago. The new 
plant is expected to be in full opera- 
tion at the end of this week. 
0 
Solem Machine Co., Rockford, IIL, 
bought Merritt Plywood Machinery 
Co., Lockport, N. Y. The plant, used 
for design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for production of veneers and 
plywood, was acquired from Merritt- 
Monsanto Corp. in October by a 
group of Cincinnati businessmen. 
Robert H. Solem, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Rockford company, will 
become general manager of the Lock- 
port plant. It will be operated as the 
Merritt-Solem Co. 
—-O- 


Standard Transformer Co., Warren, 
O.—transformers for _ distribution, 
power, metering, testing and street 
lighting—a ppointed Bradley Co., 
Washington, as its representative for 
Virginia, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. 
--O-— 


Azed Inc.—detergents and accelera- 
tors for pickling baths, addition 
agents for galvanizing and zinc elec- 
troplating baths and secondary treat- 
ments for zinc surfaces—appointed 
J. H. Overpeck Co., Pittsburgh, as 
distributor for western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio and northern West Vir- 
ginia. Azed Inc. is a joint venture of 
Acme Steel Co. and Poor & Co. 
—o— 
Simonds Abrasive Co., Philadelphia— 
grinding wheels and abrasive grains 
—appointed Van Kleeck-Wilcon Inc., 
Buffalo, as distributor for its prod- 
ucts in the Buffalo area. The Buffalo 
firm was organized by H. R. Van 
Kleeck, formerly sales manager of 
Oliver Abrasive & Tool Co., Buffalo, 
and Frank M. Wilson, formerly man- 
ufacturer’s representative who of- 
fered specialized service in abrasives 
and tools in Buffalo. 
—O — 

Electro Chemical Supply & Engineer- 
ing Co.—jointing material for water 
pipes, sulphur and resin cements and 
natural and synthetic rubber coatings 
and linings—moved its offices from 
Paoli, Pa., to its new office and plant 
in Emmaus, Pa. The company just 
appointed H. D. Fowler Co. Inc., 
Seattle, as agent in the Northwest. 
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INDUSTRIAL production registered only a small gain 
in the week ended Nov. 26 as STEEL’s industrial 
production. index edged up to a preliminary 149 per 
cent of the 1936-1939 average from 147 in the pre- 
ceding week. Strong upward pressure was exerted 
on the index by the climbing steelmaking rate but an 
offsetting factor was the lowest week’s production 
by the automobile industry in almost two years. 


STEEL—Output of steel for ingots and castings 
surged upward to 80 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended Nov. 26 from 56 per cent in the preceding 
week. Almost all of tne nation’s primary steel pro- 
ducers were back to work during the week. A further 
advance in the steelmaking rate is due in the current 
week to a rate slightly higher than the prestrike 85 
per cent of capacity. 


AUTOMOBILES—tThe holiday and a shortage of steel 
forced the assembly of passenger cars and trucks to 
the lowest point since the first week of January, 1948, 
in the week ended Nov. 26. Assemblies in the latest 
week reported totaled 74,946 units, compared with 
115,152 in the preceding week and 89,482 in the like 
week a year ago. Introduction of new models by 
several builders will be hampered by their inability to 
make enough cars for adequate dealer sampling. Some 
of the companies will of necessity build only one 
model for early showing until improved steel supplies 
permit full-scale production of their entire line. 

COAL—Bituminous coal production moved sharply 
upward to 14 million net tons in the week ended 
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Nov. 19, the first full work-week since the start of 
the coal strike. This total not only topped the 7.1 
million tons mined in the preceding week but also 
exceeded the 12,357,000 tons for like week in 1948. 
PRODUCTION—Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted industrial production index for October de- 
clined 4.6 per cent to 166 per cent of the 1935-1939 
average from 174 per cent in September. The drop 
was less severe than the board had predicted while 
the coal and steel strikes were in full force. Iron and 
steel index dropped to 101 in October from 179 a 
month earlier. This index represents not only activity 
in the basic steel industry but various fabricating in- 
dustries in the iron and steel group (see STEEL, 
Nov. 21, p. 73). 

CARLOADINGS— Association of American Railroads 
says that from the standpoint of carloadings October 
was the worst month in the 30 years it has main- 
tained carloadings records. The October total of 
2,338,546 cars is more than one-third below the level 
for October, 1948, and nearly 8 per cent below the 
corresponding period in 1932, during the worst period 
of the depression. 

BUSINESS—Business failures increased 10 per cent 
in October to 802 from 732 in September. Dun & 
Bradstreet reports that liabilities also rose slightly in 
October but remained considerably below the average 
monthly level for the first half of this year. October 
liabilities totaled about $23.9 million, bringing the 
ten-month total to $330.1 million. 


























AT R MONTH YEA 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS perioD* © WEEK AGO. AGO 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? 80.0 56.0 9.0 99.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,537 5,644 5,433 5,349 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 2,333 1,183 423 2,059 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 5,192 5,211 5,075 5,666 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $90.2 $217.8 $135.8 $80.8 
sae Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 74,946 115,152 137,651 89,482 
*Dates on request. {1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons. 
Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 720+ 759 591 723 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 148 183 221 101 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)¢ . $27,508 $27,397 $27,328 $28,305 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t —8% —8% —14% —6% 
ee: +Preliminary. tFederal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $14,473 $12,928 $13,030 $14,484 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $256.9 $256.9 $256.6 $252.5 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ‘ $14.9 $20.6 $17.2 $13.3 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) .............. 5,706 7,420 7,706 4,570 
| Loans and Investments (billions) + Bh! $66.5 $66.7 $66.4 $62.6 
\ United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $37,270 $37,042 $37,625 $33,525 
—— *Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index++ 152.52 152.52 152.52 151.86 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet ... 164.8 169.3 168.9 232.6 
All Commodities] .......... 151.5 151.4 152.5 164.2 
Metals and Metal Products? 169.2 169.4 169.0 173.7 
tBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100, 11936-1939—100. ++1935-1939—100. 
ecember 5, 1949 - 
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ROBERT S. MILiER 


Robert S. Miller has been elected 
executive vice president, general man- 
ager and a director of Climax Ma- 
chinery Co., Indianapolis, manufac- 
turer of meat slicing machines, and a 
pioneer in manufacture of exhaust 
fans and air conditioning equipment. 
Mr. Miller was formerly southwestern 
regional manager of Ingersoll Steel 
Division, Borg-Warner Corp., in Dal- 
las. Climax Machinery Co. has in- 
creased its facilities and is handling 
subcontract manufacturing of jet en- 
gines, aircraft equipment and com- 
ponent assemblies, 
—o— 
Stoody Co., Whittier, Calif., an- 
nounces that Paul Irish has joined 
the firm as plant metallurgist to 
supervise production of its many 
hard-facing alloys, and also announ- 
ces advancement of Charles’ E. 
Rogers to sales metallurgist. For the 
last three years Mr. Rogers has been 
in charge of the metallurgical labora- 
tory. 
—o— 

Fred G. Baker has been appointed 
director of engineering and design, 
Electro Chemical Supply & Engineer- 
ing Co., Emmaus, Pa. Until recently 
he was a member of the engineering 
department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


ne 
Edward H. Roos has been appointed 
factory manager, C. A. Norgren Co., 
Denver. He has had 25 years of 
experience in production operations 
and factory management in the East. 
Mr. Roos has been associated with 
Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co. and Oil Well 
Supply Co., subsid‘ary of U. S. Steel 
Corp. More recently he served as 
works manager of Imperial Division, 
Oil Well Supply Co., located at Oil 
City, Pa. 
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EDWIN A. BOOTH 


Edwin A. Booth has been appointed 
general manager of sales, Spang-Chal- 
fant Division, National Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. He has been a member 
of the National Supply organization 
since 1929. He entered the metal- 
lurgical department of Spang-Chal- 
fant, and two years later was trans- 
ferred to sales. After sales depart- 
ment experience in Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis, Mr. Booth was appointed 
manager of the Tulsa, Okla., district 
in 1942, returning to Pittsburgh four 
years later in a similar capacity. 


— 


W. R. Caple has been appointed co- 
ordinator of branch activities for the 
magnesium sales department of Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. In his 
new capacity Mr. Caple, who has been 
in charge of magnesium sales in the 
Chicago office, will work out of 
Midland. He joined Dow Chemical 
as a metallurgist in 1931 and four 
years later became a member of the 
magnecium sales force. He has been 
in charge of magnesium sales at the 
Chicago branch office since 1939. 


——( 


Soss Mfg. Co., Detroit, announces 
appointment of Jchn P. Dunphy, 1029 
Scott St., Covington, Ky., as a sa‘es 
representative to cover Kentucky 
and Evansville, Ind. 

—o— 


William J. McQuillan has been pro- 
moted to branch manager, Pittsburgh 
office, Morse Chain Co., division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. Prior 
to joining the sales force of Morse 
Chain Co, in 1948, Mr. McQuillan was 
associated with the sales department 
of H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, 
and had formerly been with the engi- 
neering department of Blaw-Knox 
Co. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN 


Kenneth H. Hannan has been elected 
secretary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, succeeding Morse 
G. Dial, who has been elected a direc- 
tor. Mr. Hannan joined the legal 
staff of the corporation in 1936. He 
served in the U. S. Navy from 1941 
through 1945, and returned to the 
finance department of Union Car- 
bide in 1946. He has been assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the corporation, and treasurer of the 
Electro Metallurgical Division, since 
1948. Mr. Dial joined the corpora- 
tion in 1929. He was successively 
sales manager and general manager, 
Pyrofax Division. In 1937 he became 
assistant secretary and treasurer, in 
1945 secretary and treasurer, and 
since August, 1949, has served as 4 
vice president of the corporation. 


—, 


Marvin L. Katke, veteran automotive 
manufacturing executive, has been 
appointed plant manager of Ford 
Motor Co.’s_ projected automatic 
transmission plant at Cincinnati. The 
new unit will become a part of the 
company’s general manufacturing di- 
vision under John Dykstra. Mr. Katke 
began his association with the auto- 
motive industry in 1928 when he 
joined the Oldsmobile Division of 
General Motors. His last post before 
joining Ford was superintendent of 
the engine plant at Lansing, Mich. 


s,s 


Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., announces three changes in 
its sales force: Leonard A. Ashworth, 
who formerly covered the New York 
metropolitan area, will represent the 
company in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Connecticut; Robert A. 
McCormick leaves the office staff ‘0 
take over the New York metropolitan 
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area; and Paul R. Flemming, a Con- 
tinental representative, will cover the 
state of New York and a portion of 
Pennsylvania. 


any see 


Harry C. Gross has been appointed 
chief chemist and metallurgist by 
Tungsten Alloy Mfg. Co. Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. The company has ex- 
panded operations with acquisition of 
G. & O. Laboratories, which specializes 
in metallurgical analysis of powdered 
metals, formerly owned and operated 
by Mr. Gross. He will be assisted by 
Stuart Tarkan. Prior to setting up 
his own laboratories, Mr. Gross was 
with Westinghouse Lamp Co., Callite 
Tungsten Corp. and Sirian Wire & 
Contact Co. 


—oO—. 


Hilding Carlson has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Selas Corp. of America, Phila- 
delphia. Formerly managing editor 
of Dodge Reports Press Service, he 
recently was an associate in the firm 
of E. Holley Poe & Associates, New 
York. 


—O.~ 


Clifford A. Hampel has been named 
supervisor of extraction metallurgy 
at Armour Research Foundation of 
Illinois Institute of Technology. He 
formerly headed the inorganic tech- 
nology program of the ceramics and 
minerals department. 

—o— 


Joseph B. Dietz has been appointed 
manager of industrial sales section, 
finishes division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
He has been assistant industrial sales 
manager since 1945. Mr. Dietz suc- 
ceeds Henry E. Lackey, retiring after 
43 years’ association with the com- 
pany. Other changes in the finishes 
division are: William P. Fisher Jr., 
since 1947 industrial sales manager 
in the Chicago region, appointed as- 
sistant manager of industrial sales 
at Wilmington; William E. Kreuer, 
since 1947 industrial sales manager 
in the Cleveland region, transferred 
to Chicago in the same capacity; 
Richard N. Sanger, since 1946 in- 
dustrial technical supervisor at Cleve- 
land, appointed industrial sales mana- 
ger at Cleveland; and Walter S. 
Woods II, an industrial salesman in 
the Chicago region since 1939, ap- 
pointed industrial sales supervisor at 
Cleveland. 
Pee | 


Ruud Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of gas water heaters, an- 
nounces election to the board of A. 
B. Cameron, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, and 
J. T. Ryan Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
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E. E. Ames, a veteran of General Box 
Co., Chicago, who before his retire- 
ment in 1947 served as vice president 
and director of sales, has been elected 
chairman of the board. W. C. Em- 
bry, vice president in charge of the 
Louisville plant, was elected a di- 
rector to fill the position occupied 
by his father, the late Harry W. Em- 
bry. J. F. Ferguson, vice president 
and sales manager, was also elected 
a director. Both Mr. Embry and 
Mr. Ferguson will retain their old 
duties in addition to their new re- 
sponsibilities. 
—o— 


D. S. MacDonald has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the manager of 
gear motor sales division, small & 
medium motor divisions, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. He 
formerly was a motor control special- 
ist in the company’s apparatus de- 
partment, Baltimore office. Nicholas 
A. Massello has been appointed acting 
production head of the freezer sec- 
tion, refrigerator division, Erie, Pa., 
works. F. B. Law has been appointed 
manager of manufacturing, aeronau- 
tic and ordnance systems divisions at 
Schenectady. He succeeds Frank T. 
Lewis, named manager of manufac- 
turing, small apparatus divisions, Mr. 
Law has been assistant to the man- 
ager of manufacturing for the divi- 
sions since July. 
—o— 

P. R. Lyons, district manager of 
Ohio, Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
Co., Matawan, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed manager of electrical sales, 
with headquarters in Matawan, and 
Martvig J. Moll has been appointed 
manager of conveyor sales. Irving 
A. Gemmell has been named assist- 
ant manager of conveyor sales; Wil- 
fred G. Cryderman, covering the 
southern Ohio territory, has been 
transferred to the Cleveland office; 
and Gordon Lyons has been appointed 
sales representative in Dayton, O. 





— 


Raymond C. Randall has been _p- 
pointed vice president for operati ns 
and maintenance of the Erie Ril. 
road, Cleveland. Four other chan:es 
announced are: Milton G. McInnes, 
eastern district general manager at 
Jersey City, N. J., transferred to 
Cleveland as assistant vice president: 
Garret C. White succeeds Mr. McIniies 
as general manager at Jersey City; 
Elmer J. Stubbs was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation 
and H. Hale Clark as superintendent 
of transportation. 
-—O— 


Herbert DuVal Jr., for many years 
with General Electric Co., has joined 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory, 
Mineola, N. Y., as technical assis- 
tant to H. R. Skifter, president. Mr. 
DuVal was with General Electric for 
14 years, during which time he be- 
came head of the company’s naval 
electronics commercial activities. 


aQane 


Milton L. Huemme has been ap- 
pointed manager of coke sales, Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland. He suc- 
ceeds the late Benjamin F. Lambert. 
He first joined the company’s coke 
sales office in Cleveland in 1936 as 
a sales and service representative. 
From 1923 to 1927 he was associated 
with the Pittsburgh offices of the 
Texas Co., Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Equipment Corp. of America in 
various administrative capacities. 
During World War II he served with 
the Ordnance Branch of the U. S&S. 
Army, and rejoined Diamond’s coke 
sales office in Cleveland in 1945. 


— , 


Robert D. Hill has been appointed 
treasurer of Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., Cincinnati, and J. G. Kreis 
as vice president of purchases. Mr. 
Hill was formerly with Noma Electric 
Corp. and Union Switch & Signal Co., 
and Mr. Kreis has been with Weir 
Kilby Corp. for 35 years. The new 
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AN EXTRUSION PROBLEM 


A_Lombard PRESS CAN’T LICK! 


Here’s why users say their light metals extrusion problem went out the window the 
day their Lombard press came in the door... 





coke F Lombard pioneered the application of the self-contained, oil hydraulic system to an 


extrusion press. 
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Lombard 4-Column Hydraulic Extrusion 
Press. Preferred by the companies that 
are going places in American Industry. 
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Lombard Hydraulic Stretcher 











© Result: Installation occupies far less floor space. Releases valuable square-footage for 
fabrication, assembly and other operations. 


Advanced design and simplicity of operation assures 
high production rate at low operating cost. 

@ Result: As many as 60 complete cycles per hour: 
as high as 90 pounds of extrusions per man hour 
of operation. 


Design of press with integral fabricated bed plate 
provided with hardened steel ways to guide cross- 
head makes for easier, quicker alignment and 
lower maintenance. 

@ Result: Less wasteful down-time: more profitable 
operating time. 


There are many other sound, experience-proved 
reasons why you should ask for complete informa- 
tion on how quickly and completely a Lombard ex- 
trusion press will solve your extrusion problem. That's 
why we say, For Greater Profits Tomorrow... 
Talk to Lombard Today! 


IT MAKES DOLLARS AND SENSE TO OWN 
YOUR OWN EXTRUSION EQUIPMENT. 

Upon request, we will provide definite, factual data to prove that 
it’s more profitable to own your own extrusion equipment. 


Call, wire or write today. A Lombard sales engineer will contact 
you in 24 hours or less. 


LOMBARD corporation 


EMPIRE BUILDING *« YOUNGSTOWN 3, OHIO 


EXPORT DIV. 342 MADISON AVE. + NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED BY UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO., PITTSBURGH, 
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appointment of Mr. Kreis is in addi- 

tion to his responsibilities as pur- 

chasing agent of Weir Kilby Corp. 
—o— 

Earl W. Pughe has joined Wheland 


with the tool and die department of 
General Electric Co. 

—o— 
Dudley W. Figgis, former president, 
American Can Co., New York, and 
now chairman of its board, has been 
elected a vice chairman of the board 
of trustees of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

—O— 


A. A. Johnson has been appointed 
manager of central station engineer- 
ing in the industry engineering de- 
partment of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He succeeds Dr. 
Charles F. Wagner, named consulting 
engineer for the company. In his new 
position Mr. Johnson will co-ordinate 
engineering activities of the company 


assistant to general manager, Milton 
L. Gearing, New Departure Division, 
General Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
has retired after 35 years’ service 
with the firm. He has held the 
above position with Mr. Gearing sinc« 
May, 1947, and previously was west- 
ern sales manager for the division in 
Detroit for 33 years. 

—_0-— 
T. L. Harrison, partner in the law 
firm of Hardy, Stancliffe & Hardy, 
has been elected a director of Ship- 
pers’ Car Line Corp., subsidiary of 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

—0-- 
Charles A. Lambert, manager of the 
Hattiesburg, Miss., naval _ stores 
plant, Hercules Powder Co., will re- 











tions for Pope Machinery Corp., 
Haverhill, Mass. He formerly was 
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cst iaiis 
Fred W. Marschner, administrative 





his time to special work. Omar V. 
Greene succeeds Mr, Rossiter as Nev 
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on problems of generation, transmis- _ O. 
sion, distribution and system protec. _ tite Dec. 31. L. Coleman Hall, former- ) We 
tion for electrical utilities and large | 1¥ Plant superintendent, will succeed [ as 
“5 industrial plants. Mr. Lambert as plant manager. ‘ Yo! 
ha J EARL W. PUGHE ° —u— i 
(xe Stuart Smith has been appointed Mathews Dick Jr. has been appointed ia 
"<i Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., as manager, sales engineer in the Chicago area [- 
ae manufacturing division. He has more by Butterfield Division, Union Twist . O 
ons than 30 years’ experience as a pro- Drill Co., Derby Line, Vt. After serv- [7 4, 
rm duction executive. He was with Chev- ing with the U. S. Navy from 1943 
‘zie rolet Division of General Motors to 1946, Mr. Dick joined International a 
rex Corp. for 22 years, and has been, Harvester Co., where he first worked [7 | 
(oo prior to his connection with Wheland, in the manufacturing research divi- si 
Ss ha assistant to the president, Dana sion, and was later assigned to the a 
— Corp., Toledo, O, machine shop and time study depart- ad 
isle —o— ment. Rh 
ly John L. Lennon has been appointed rr bee 
(=) manager, scrap purchasing depart- Charles S. Glenn has been appointed cer 
>. ment, American Metal Co. Ltd., New Detroit district manager for Copper- ; tim 
Se York, succeeding the late James weld Steel Co., Warren, O., succeeding 
(75 Mac Nee Jr. Mr. Lennon has been Fred Lawrence. For 13 years Mr. a Fre 
with the company for 20 years. Glenn was assistant sales manager : ent 
i. for Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, ; Ind 
Leo L. Rosshirt, former assistant resi- and prior to that served in a sales con 
dent manager at the Kansas City capacity for Timken Steel & Tube 
plant of Fisher Body Division, Gen- STUART SMITH Co., Canton, O. Alb 
eral Motors Corp., has been promoted ee 
to resident manager to succeed H. D. product manager of sheet and plate § Wynn F, Rossiter has been elected as- te 
Burnside, appointed manager of the sales for Reynolds Metals Co., and ran 
Wilmington, Del., plant of the Buick- will have headquarters in Louisville. i 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly division. He has been serving in Dayton, O., : 
Harry L. Emerson, former resident as manager of aircraft sales, and g Joh 
director of industrial relations at the previously was division manager of . ten 
Kansas City plant, will assume the the New York office, aluminum mill 5 pro 
assistant resident managership. In products division. ® i illne 
his new position, Mr, Burnside suc- 0 com 
ceeds Robert Ahlers, who has been Ghamp Carry has been elected presi- : Chel 
granted a leave of absence. dent and chief executive officer, Pull- ‘ 
—o— man Ine., Chicago, and Morris W. : Jar 
Ralph M. Whitaker has been ap- Kellogg elected chairman of the mar 
pointed Ohio district sales manager board, effective Jan. 1. Mr. Carry has : Co., 
for the line of Glenny pushbroaches been president of the subsidiary, i 
of Kase Machine Co., Cleveland. He Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. As | Cha 
joined the company in mid-1949 and president of Pullman Inc., he suc- B of | 
has directed sales efforts in the Ohio ceeds David A. Crawford, who con- S N«Y 
territory since that time. tinues as a director. Mr, Kellogg WYNN F. ROSSITER 4 
seiRcas has been chairman of M. W. Kellogg Fra: 
Arthur J. Renz has been named field ©» which is another Pullman sub- — <istant to the vice president, Carpen Che: 
engineer on precision spindle applica- “ary. ter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., to devote Vov 
ew 
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England sales manager with head- 
quarters in Hartford, Conn., and John 
W. Thompson, manager of alloy steel 
sales, has been named manager of 
sales development to succeed Mr. 
Greene in this capacity at the com- 
pany’s main office in Reading. 

—o— 
John M. Gilbreth has joined the New 
York staff of McKinsey & Co., man- 
agement consultant. 

—_—o— 
Edward C. Bailey, long affiliated with 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., has 
opened offices at 53 Park Place, New 
York, as a manufacturers’ representa- 
tive. 

—o— 
Standard Transformer Co., Warren, 
O., announces appointment of F. L. 
West, 106 Temple St., Avon, N. Y., 
as its representative for western New 
York. 





FRED C. HALL 


Fred C. Hall has been appointed di- 
rector of sales, American Coach & 
Body Co., Cleveland, succeeding Clar- 
ence G. Wood. Mr. Hall has been 


associated with the company since 
1936, representing the company in 
the western half of the United States. 
In 1946 he was chosen to open the 
new California division at Oakland, 
and as general manager, he has been 
executive officer of the division. He 
will make his headquarters in Cleve- 
land in his new position. 
0 

William H. Hoover has been elected 
president of Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., New York. He succeeds the 
late James R. Hobbins. Clyde E. 
Weed, vice president in charge of 
mining operations, was elected a di- 
rector of the company. Mr. Hoover 
has been vice president and general 
counsel of Anaconda since 1943 and 
director since 1947. His association 
with the company began in 1914 as 
associate counsel for the plant at 
Great Falls, Mont. 





OBITUARIES... 


Joseph Ledwinka, 79, former chief 
engineer, Budd Co., Philadelphia, died 
Nov. 26. He was well known for his 
work in the field of automotive de- 
sign and electricity. He joined the 
Budd Co. in 1912, and was chief en- 
gineer of the company until his re- 
tirement seven years ago. He had 
been consulting engineer in the con- 
cern’s automotive division since that 
time. 

0 
Fred W. Beyer, general superintend- 
ent, Indianapolis Drop Forging Co., 
Indianapolis, and associated with the 
company since 1901, died Nov. 19. 

—0-—-— 
Albert W. Bissell, 58, vice president, 
Secretary and treasurer, Neff, Kohl- 
busch & Bissell Inc., Chicago, died 
Nov. 16 at his home in Evanston, Ill. 

—0o-- 
John Bos Jr., 49, president, Bos-Hat- 
ten Inc., Buffalo, structural steel 
products, died Nov. 22 after a brief 
illness. He had been president of the 
company since the death of his fa- 
ther, John Bos Sr., in 1940. 

-—o— 
James J. Collins, 83, retired sales 
manager, G. F. Wright Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago, died Nov. 24. 

——O--- 
Charles H. Walther, retired operator 
of Walther Foundry Co., Coxsackie, 
N. ¥., died Nov. 21. 

-——0—- 
Francis J. Hood, 44, president, Ansul 
Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis., died 
Nov. 10 while on a business trip in 
‘ew York. He was elected to the 
residency of the company less than 
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a year and a half ago. Before that 
he had served as vice president, sec- 
retary-treasurer and, originally, Cali- 
fornia representative. 

—o— 
Albert A. Criqui, 67, consulting en- 
gineer for Buffalo Forge Co., Buf- 
falo, died Nov. 7. His entire engineer- 
ing career was spent with the Buf- 
falo Forge Co. 

—0-— 
Vernet Nielsen, Pacific Northwest in- 
dustrialist and vice president and 
general manager of the northern di- 
vision for Gladding, McBean & Co., 
died Nov. 8. 

: —-0-— 

Fred R. Klaus, 75, founder and vice 
president-general manager, United 
Mfg. Co., axle maker, Bedford, O., 
died Nov. 24. 

—o— 
Albert L. Summers, 64, manager of 
the procurement division, United En- 
gineering & ioundry Co., Pittcburgh, 
and associated with the company 48 
years, died Nov. 17. 

Oe 


Patrick J. McCartin Jr., 45, New 
York sales manager, General Tire & 
Rubber Co., died Nov. 28. 





We Apologize 


This magazine was in error last week 
in reporting that Charles A. Brauchler 
had died (STEEL, Nov. 28, p. 53). The 
editors deeply regret the inconveni- 
ence and embarrassment to Mr. 
Brauchler, his family and friends. 
Mr. Brauchler is president and gen- 
eral manager, Canton Drop Forging 
& Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Harry D. Houck, 48, owner, Welding 
Metals Mfg. Co., Detroit, died at his 
home in that city Nov. 27 as the re- 
sult of burns. 
—O-- 
Jesse E. Dowley, 65, president and 
general manager, Cal-Van Machine 
Products Inc., Jackson, Mich., died 
Nov. 9 of a heart attack. He was an 
early pioneer in the automotive parts 
field. In 1920 he organized the Na- 
tional Machine & Tool Co., Jackson, 
and became known as one of the 
foremost suppliers of mechanics hand 
tools, under the name “National.” He 
sold the latter company in 1941, and 
the came year organized Cal-Van 
Machine Products Inc., manufacturer 
of automotive parts and garage tools. 
—0o— 

William F. Campbell, 58, vice presi- 
dent, McKiernan-Terry Corp., New 
York, died Nov. 19 of a heart attack. 
He also was secretary of Campbell 
Foundry Co., Harrison, N. J. 


—o— 
Alexander Nimick Sr., 62, works 
manager, Colonial Steel Division, 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Monaca, 
Pa., died Nov. 23. He had been in the 
steel business for more than 40 years. 

=O 
Russell A. Peterson, 45, sales man- 
ager for Davis Regulator Co., Chi- 
cago, died Nov. 20. 

0 
William P. Andrews, 48, who, be- 
cauce of ill health, retired last Janu- 
ary as assistant sales manager, Not- 
tingham Steel Co., Cleveland, died 
Nov. 27. 

kOe 
Joseph W. Epstein, for the last 20 
years vice president, Cohen Iron & 
Metal Co., Milwaukee, died Nov. 23. 
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12 years of continuous service on 
this four stand tandem cold mill 
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E-7 B This long period of continuous service 

is one reason why there are more 
Trabon Automatic Systems in operation 
than all other makes... time tells. 


Trabon systems deliver the exact mea- 
sured amount of lubricant to each bearing 
—no excess to damage the product being 
manufactured. 


Trabon oi] and grease systems are SAFE... POSITIVE 
... AUTOMATIC ..SEALED...result in lower operat- 
ing costs, increased production and protection to men 
and machinery. 

Backed by 20 years of experience in engineering and 
installing lubrication equipment, Trabon can save thou- 
sands of dollars for you. 


Regardless of the size or type of your machine — 
whether single or tandem mills for stainless, alloys, 
aluminum or brass — there is a Trabon system to fill 
your need. Call or write today. 
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PAPER SHUFFLING REVOLUTION— Coming __ electronic 
devices and techniques show promise of reducing distribu- 
tion costs just as power-driven machinery curtailed produc- 
tion costs, according to Arthur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. The company points out that today 8 million individ- 
uals in the country are employed chiefly in keeping track 
of producers’ and salesmen’s activities. If all this repetitive 
clerical work involving customers’ accounts, inventories, pay- 
rolls, tax deductions and statistics could be done by machines, 
the result would be comparable to the advantage of machine 
tools over hand labor production. 


DETERMINES SHEET ELONGATION— An improved pho- 
to-grid technique for determining elongation of sheet metal, 
developed by the National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
is reported to overcome difficulties involved in other methods 
and to provide a more reliable procedure for establishing the 
behavior of sheet metal during forming. Method also is 
proving useful for investigating plastic deformation in the vi- 
cinity of holes, and in studies of other structural discontinui- 
ties which result in excessive stresses. 


REDUCES MACHINING OVERHEAD— Axle shift forks 
which are an important part of the 2-speed truck axles man- 
ufactured by Axle Division of Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
are now turned out at the rate of 87 pieces per hour at 100 
per cent efficiency on a special machine delivered to the 
plant by Cross Co., Detroit. The machine, which requires 
attention of only one unskilled operator, performs 12 dif- 
ferent operations on the work. Four stations are involved 
in the processing. 


HARNESSES WASTE HEAT—Usually wasted exhaust heat 


from the engine is employed in a fuel vaporizer developed 
by Black. Sivalls & Bryson Inc., Kansas City, Mo., to gen- 
erate fuel yas from crude oil for use in gas engines. Actually 
a miniature topping plant, the unit heats crude oil sufficiently 
to vaporize its lighter hydrocarbons—propane, benzene, 
naphtha and gasoline. Development is especially handy in 
regions where natural gas is scarce or expensive. 


CUTS DOWN WEIGHT— Light weight alloys are used in a 
grader currently being tested at Port Hueneme, Calif., for the 
Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks. Light enough to travel 
by air, the earth mover is capable of doing any job standard 
models can perform, according to the Department of Defense, 
Washington. The machine weighs about 3 tons less than nor- 
mal graders and is fitted for ballast boxes if more weight is 
required to hold it down. 


CONVEYORIZED OPERATOR— Use of rolling chairs is in- 
creasing production by about 25 per cent in a small parts 
machining department of Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago. The chairs, 
which glide operators from one machine to another during 
repetitive drilling, reaming and tapping operations, not only 
simplify operator movement but also overcome fatigue. Con- 
sisting of a 4-wheeled wooden seat that rolls along a track on 
a wooden bench paralleling the worktable, each chair keeps 
the operator at a comfortable working height in relation to 
the bench-mounted machines. Continuity of operations is fur- 
ther facilitated by a 6-sided open fixture which allows opera- 
‘or to turn a part to any side or angle along the bench for 
nachining. 


°ws Summary—p. 61 Market Summary—p. 157 





OVERLOOKED FACTOR—Although 
corrosion-resistant metals cost sev- 
eral times as much per pound as plain 
carbon steel, and some precautions 
are in order to get the most for the 
least investment, it still is of prime 
importance to select the most suit- 
able material for all conditions. The 
latter point especially is frequently 
overlooked by designers of equip- 
ment in their zeal to keep costs low. 
It is pointed out that it pays divi- 
dends to select materials for reducing 
corrosion rather than _ fabricating 
costs. (p. 92) 


RESULT OF KNOWLEDGE—Real- 
ization that different combinations of 
alloying elements employed in com- 
mercial aluminum produce a variety 
of metallurgical structures, plus ef- 
fectiveness of cleaning and condi- 
tioning treatments, are mainly re- 
sponsible for improvements in the 
zinc-immersion technique for plating 
aluminum alloys. Of all the methods 
developed for this work, the zinc- 
immersion procedure is reported to be 
the most generally satisfactory and 
practical for use in plating on alumi- 
num alloys. (p. 94) 


RIGID CONTROL—If dimensions of 
a component of any of the bearings 
processed by Federal Bearings Co. 


“ are found to be outside tolerances, the 


entire batch is segregated and in- 
spected 100 per cent. Rigid control 
pattern followed by the company 
starts with the machine operator who 
continuously spot checks parts, em- 
ploying as many as six or eight dial 
indicator gages mounted on a near- 
by table. (p. 98) 


IRON ORE SHORTAGE ?—tThere is 
no’ shortage of ore in the Western 
hemisphere, according to E. W. Davis, 
director, Mines Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
The big question is how can it be 
procured for our use most economic- 
ally from the several sources. To 
provide an adequate future, iron ore 
supply for this nation will require 
great investments of new capital, he 
points out. Already careful studies 
are being made on where and how 
this capital can best be invested. 
Decisions must be made soon—-some 
of them certainly within the next 
Dd years. (p. 122) 
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Fig. 1—Nesting arrangement of 
hot water and cooling water coils 
for stainless steel dyeing tank 


Fig. 2—Large mixing tank 


Fig. 3—Lead chamber in which 
impeller is suspended 


Fig. 4—Stainless steel tank for 
metal processing in which a high- 
ly corrosive solution is used 


By R. J. TIERNEY 
President, Storts Welding Co. Inc. 
Meriden, Conn. 


PRODUCTION managers in many large metal manv- 
facturing and fabricating plants today would be at a 
loss to obtain suitable equipment for their operations 
if welding engineers had not developed procedures for 
welding semiprecious metals. This is a convenient 
term for classifying the corrosion-resistant materials 
such as stainless steel, nickel, Monel, Inconel, copper 
and aluminum alloys and the clad steels. Altogether 
it applies to a large number of alloys, each of them 
capable of withstanding the attack of a wide range of 
corrosive agents. The fact that all these semiprecious 
metals can be welded makes it possible to fabricate 
practically any kind of industrial equipment and ex- 
pect it to last indefinitely under conditions that would 
cause extremely rapid deterioration of the same equip- 
ment if it were made of plain carbon steel. 

Precautions To Be Taken—One common character- 
istic of all these corrosion-resistant materials is that 
they all cost several times as much per pound as 
plain carbon steel. Consequently a few precautions 
must be taken, in order to get the most for the least 
investment without sacrificing serviceability and long 
life. Obviously, it is of prime importance to select 
the most suitable material for the conditions. Yet, 
this is frequently overlooked by designers in t! eir 
zeal to keep costs low. 
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. . . in corrosion-resistant mate- 
rials give engineers great latitude 
in design of industrial equipment 


The experienced fabricator knows, for example, that 
stabilized stainless steel is wholly dependable for 
welded construction of equipment or parts designed 
to operate under conditions where unstabilized stain- 
less might not stand up much longer than plain car- 
bon steel. In other words, it pays to select materials 
with the purpose of reducing corrosion costs rather 
than reducing fabricating costs. The saving in cor- 
rosion cost can be far greater. 

Another point is that overdesign can add material- 
ly to the cost. With plain carbon steel there may be 
good economy in using extra thickness to assure 
rigidity. With more expencive materials it may be 
better to use lighter gages and add stiffening ribs 
where they will do the most good. Cost per pound is 
only one of the factors to consider in designing, or in 
comparing costs with plain carbon steel construc- 
tion. Other factors are: Comparative strength of 
the material, cutting cost, forming cost, welding and 
finishing cost. Whenever use of a corrosion-resistant 
alloy eliminates the need for a protective coating it 
also eliminates the cost of maintaining such coating. 

Good Weldmanship Important—Good weldmanship 
also rates high as an influence on the ultimate cost. 
On some of these materials special techniques are 
necessary to precerve the corrosion-resistant proper- 
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ties, and it must be remembered that it takes only a 
thin line of corrosion to defeat the purpose of using 
any semiprecious metal. Also, such defects as un- 
dercuts and porosities, which only mildly affect the 
strength of the fabrication, invite corrocion in much 
the same degree as notches are the cause of stress 
concentrations. When inspection reveals any kind 
of crevices, pockets or porosities, there is costly chip- 
ping out and rewelding to do. Good results are de- 
pendent upon having operators who know the char- 
acteristics of the different materials and what the 
pitfalls are in welding them. 


Some of the semiprecious metal fabrications shown 
here will illustrate the great variety of equipment 
that has been turned out by Storts Welding Co. in 
recent months. Round and rectilinear plain tanks 
constitute the most common application. They are 
formed from simple elements and conventional weld- 
ing techniques are used throughout. Yet even in 
these comparatively simple fabrications, welding qual- 
ity is closely checked, especially in corners where 
crevices are most difficult to avoid. It is not enough 
that welds be full strength and leakproof—they must 
also be corrosionproof. 

Tank Seams Double Welded—The stainless steel 
tank shown in Fig. 4 was made for metal process- 
ing in which a highly corrosive solution is used. It 
is 23 feet long, 56 inches wide and 72 inches deep 
and made of 10-gage type 347 stainless. All tank 
seams are double welded; that is, welded from both 
sides. For the stiffening ribs on the four sides and 
bottom, widely spaced intermittent welds are suf- 
ficient, and avoid excessive distortion. 


Flat stainless bars were similarly welded to all four 
inside walls and across the bottom to take up the 
wear incident to moving materials in and out of the 
tank. This is one of three tanks which make up a 
complete processing unit when installed side by side. 
They are identical except that the first and third 
tanks have the outside corners rounded and the mid- 
dle tank has aprons only at the ends. After installa- 
tion these tanks were welded together at all abutting 
edges. 

A large stainless steel tank used for dyeing is an- 
other product of the company. Accessory items are: 
A stainless steel shelf, brackets, baffles, heating and 
cooling coils, dished bottom with drain outlet and 
coarse wire mesh cover. When in operation, the tem- 
perature of the dye solution is controlled by a hot 
water coil and a cooling water coil. The nesting ar- 
rangement of thece coils and the use of stainless steel 
welding pipe fittings are shown in Fig. 1. As acces- 
sories for various types of processing tanks, Storts 
has fabricated thousands of coils for heating, cooling, 
rinsing, etc., in all conceivable shapes, and utilizing 
all metals and alloys that are available in pipe or 
tube form. 


Unusual Corrosion Problem—An unusual corrosion 
problem was presented in the large mixing tank 
shown in Fig. 2. Major portion of the tank shell, 
the inside tank and the agitator blades are all plain 
carbon steel. Previous experience of the customer 
had demonstrated that the mixture itself was not cor- 
rosive but that vapors rose (Please turn to Page 130) 
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Practical methods are available for electroplating aluminum to meet the 
demand for articles with more eye appeal, improved surface conductivity, 


reduced friction, or better wear and corrosion resistance. 


More effective 


cleaning and conditioning treatments have resulted in widespread com- 
mercial use of the zinc-immersion process 





ECENT developments in electroplating on alu- 
minum have resulted in methods that are 


face contaminants and leave a surface that will be 
uniformly responsive to treatments to dissolve the 


iad commercially practical and economically sound. surface oxide film; (2) remove the natural oxide 
— To furnish eye appeal, plated finishes are being con- film and replace it with a thinner, more uniform, 
iy sidered for many different articles made from various and suitable film; and (3) remove certain microcon- 
13.) aluminum alloys. The electroplates usually applied stituents which may interfere with formation of a 
tm for finish and other purposes are chromium, nickel, uniform immersion deposit and may subsequently 
12” copper, brass, silver, gold, and oxidized modifications react with the solutions used in plating. 

| of these. Silver is applied to electrical equipment to In cleaning, when much oil or grease is present, 
rs decrease contact resistance or to improve surface either vapor degreasing or solvent cleaning may be 
ss conductivity; brass to facilitate vulcanization of rubber necessary. Ordinarily, a mild alkaline cleaner can 
‘=: to aluminum; copper for assembly by soft soldering; be used. Such a cleaner should be of the type suitable 
‘et chromium to reduce friction and obtain increased re- for use with aluminum, and a number of suitable 
) +. sistance to wear; zinc for threaded parts where organic commercial cleaners are available. A suitable cleaner 
‘= lubricants are not permissible, while tin is frequently of this general type, can be made by using 3 per 
>> employed to reduce friction on bearing surfaces.* cent each of sodium carbonate and sodium phos- 
7 When the protection of aluminum against salt- phate. This solution is generally used at a tempera- 
(ye fog corrosion is of paramount importance, cadmium ture of 140 to 180° F, for 1 to 3 minutes. How- 


plating has been recommended, since the cell poten- 
tial between cadmium and aluminum is very low.? 
Fig. 1 shows typical aluminum parts plated with 
the conventional copper-nickel-chromium bright finish. 

During the last 25 years a number of different 
methods were developed and promoted for prepar- 
ing aluminum alloys for plating. Some of these, 
however, are too complicated for practical use; 
others are limited in their application to certain al- 
loys or are uneconomical for general use. Of the 
various methods developed, the zinc-immersion pro- 
cedure is reported to be the most generally satis- 
factory and practical for use in plating on aluminum 
alloys. Improvements in the zinc-immersion pro- 
cedure that have resulted in widespread commercial 
use of the process have been mainly in the effective- 
ness of the cleaning and conditioning treatments used 
for the various aluminum alloys. This resulted from 
the realization that the different combinations of 
alloying elements used in commercial aluminum pro- 
duce a variety of metallurgical structures that may 
respond differently to chemical and electrochemical 


ever, it is particularly important to preclean when 
bright finishes are to be plated. 

Etch and Nonetch Cleaners—It has been brought 
out® that alkali cleaners for aluminum are of two 
types, etching and nonetching. Etching type cleaners 
work rapidly and are very effective, but they cause 
a smut to form that is frequently difficult to remove. 
Nonetching cleaners are much poorer cleaners than 
etching cleaners and nonetching cleaners may also 
leave films (usually silicious) that can be trouble- 
some. Cleaning of aluminum and its alloys to pro- 
duce a smut-free bright surface is made difficult be- 
cause of the high chemical activity of aluminum and 
because of the many alloying elements and impurities 
usually present. This chemical activity assists clean- 
ing when etched surfaces can be tolerated but it 
limits the type and efficiency of alkali cleaners that 
must perform without etching. 

Nonetch cleaners usually contain alkalis such as 
sodium carbonate, trisodium phosphate, complex phos- 
phates, sodium hydroxide, sodium metasilicate, wet- 
ting agents, together with an inhibitor to prevent 


attack on the aluminum. The inhibitors may reduce Fig. 1 
the overall cleaning efficiency; therefore, if very 
oily work must be cleaned without etching, a satis- 
factory precleaning method for oil removal must !¢ “a 
used before the nonetch cleaner. 


treatments.* 

Conditioning Aluminum Surfaces — Cleaning and 
conditioning treatments to give satisfactory results 
on aluminum must satisfy three basic requirements, 
namely: (1) Remove oil, grease, dirt and other sur- 
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“19. 1—Typical aluminum parts plated with copper- 
ckel-chromium bright nontarnishable finish. Cour- 
tesy Aluminum Co. of America 
J. 2—Weight of zinc-immersion deposit on vari- 
wrought aluminum alloys with different im- 
mersion periods 
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Fig. 3—Effect of various conditioning treatments 

on weight of zinc-immersion deposit. Treatment 

(A) carbonate-phosphate cleaner plus zine dip; 

(B) same cleaner plus 25 per cent sulphuric acid 

etch plus zinc dip; (C) same cleaner plus double 
zine dip 








































Simultaneous cleaning and etching of aluminuw 









can be done with many alkalis, particularly sodium acl 
carbonate, trisodium phosphate, and sodium hydric 48- 
xide. Concentrations used range from 1 to 16 ounces I 
per gallon and temperatures from 150° F to the sm 
boiling point. The evolution of hydrogen agsists the if ¢ 
cleaning action greatly. Silicate compositions are ack 
also used for etch cleaning. It is important that work Cot 
coated with heavy oil films be precleaned to prevent — ™°© 
the formation of an etched pattern due to a non- ” 
uniform rate of removal of the oil by the etch b> 
cleaner. Frequently oil released from crevices or Di 
holes will cause spots or streaks during etch clean- 
ing. Smut forms on the aluminum to variable de- 5 
grees depending on the amount of aluminum dis- ps 
solved and the alloy treated. This smut must be — re 
removed by means of an acid dip. alld 
Acid Dipping — When a nonetching aluminum aula 
cleaner is used, the work should be rinsed very ike 
thoroughly. It has been recommended® that any ews 
traces of adsorbed silica be removed by a 5-10 sec- ficie 
ond dip in a 2-3 per cent by volume solution of hy- is fe 
drofluoric acid maintained at room temperature. This B disa 
= out. 
Fig. 4—These grooved copper-nickel-chromium plated S roor 
aluminum panels illustrate one type of test used to de- Fe and 
termine how various plating procedures may affect the rem, 
quality and serviceability in both atmosphere and salt §— zine 
spray corrosion Both samples were exposed to 300 hours hat 
salt spray. .Nickel plate in sample A was hard and 
stressed and developed stress corrosion cracks early in trea 
test; sample B was plated with a soft ductile nickel desi: 
and showed only a small amount of corrosion at grooves. type 






Aluminum Research Laboratory tests 





Fig. 5—Plating room setup for handling aluminum parts. 
Courtesy Aluminum Co. of America 
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acid can be made by adding 4-6 gallons of commercial 
48-52 per cent acid to 94-96 gallons of water. 

If an etching type aluminum cleaner is used, the 
smut must be removed by means of a nitric acid dip 
if the alloy contains copper, and a nitric-hydrofluoric 
acid dip if it contains silicon with or without copper. 
Composition of the two types of acid dips recom- 
mended for production use are as follows: 

Nitric Acid Dip 


Me EDs ss ks netih.o ps SRR Ae A.8 + 0.0890 2-0.004 oe.40 be ame 2 gal 
OT OT AO rer reer a tT Terre Try eee eee ee eee 1 gal 
OPeFAate ..crccccccesececccccscscssecsceces at room temperature 
Dipping time .... about 10 seconds; longer at lower temperatures 
Nitric-Hydrofluoric Acid Dip 
I As, suing be aa dine 5's ww Ml ere 6.854 WOKS Three volumes 
Hydrofluoric acid, 48-52 per cent .................. One volume 
Operate ....seeees at room temperature with exhaust ventilation 
hee bbae ob hbge Cu 6b 60 60 babes 20nnbeseeesnwecnsss 3-5 seconds 


One treatment formerly recommended® by Alu- 
minum Co. of America, comprises a sulphuric-chromic 
acid etch (chrome-pickle). This chrome-pickle treat- 
ment produces fairly satisfactory results on certain 
aluminum alloys, especially when it is used at a suf- 
ficiently high temperature (180° F) and when it 
is followed by a 1:1 nitric acid dip. However, several 
disadvantages in its use have recently been pointed 
out. First, chromates are undesirable in plating 
rooms where they may contaminate other solutions, 
and there is a possibility that a chromate film may 
remain on the surface of the work as it enters the 
zinc immersion preplating step. More important, 
however, is recent evidence® that the chrome-pickle 
treatment does not effectively remove certain un- 
desirable constituents from the surfaces of some 
types of aluminum alloys. 

According to work reported from the Aluminum 
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9. 6—Electroplating on aluminum zinc immersion proc- 
ess flow sheet 
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TYPICAL PRODUCTION LINE OPERATIONS USED FOR 
PLATING ON ALUMINUM 
Wrought Aluminum Alloys 
Step I —Clean 
A. Vapor Degrease or Mineral Spirits 
B. Alkaline Clean 
C. Water Rinse 
Step II —Acid Dip—25% H,SO, 5 min. at 180° F. 
Step III —Water Rinse 
Step IV —Nitric Acid Dip—1:1 HNO, at room temperature 
Step V —Water Rinse 
Step VI —Zinc-Immersion Treatment 
Step VII —Double Water Rinse 
Step VIII—Electroplate 
Cast Aluminum Alloys 
Step I —Clean 
A. Vapor Degrease or Mineral Spirits 
B. Mild Alkaline Cleaner 
C. Water Rinse 
Step II —Mixed Acid Dip 
Nitric Acid (conc.) . . . 3 vol 
Hydrofluoric acid (48%) 1 vol 
T.me—3 to 5 sec.; room temp. 
Step III—Water Rinse 
Step IV—Zinc-Immersion Treatment 
Step V —Double Water Rinse 
Step V1—Electroplate 





Research Laboratories, a more effective acid treat- 
ment for removal of the natural oxide film and un- 
desirable constituents employs a hot acid etch con- 
taining 25 per cent sulphuric acid (by weight) for 
about 5 minutes, at a temperature of 180° F. This 
treatment produces uniformly good results on all 
wrought aluminum alloys, especially when it is fol- 
lowed by a dip in 1:1 nitric acid. 

Another effective conditioning treatment has been 
mentioned by Ehrhardt and Guthrie? which involves 
a double dip in the zinc-immersion solution, the first 
zinc deposit being removed by a dip in nitric acid. 
This procedure has been recommended for bright 
nickel plating directly on 2S aluminum. In any case, 
to secure the best results with the all-important 
zinc-immersion preplating step, it is essential that 
the various conditioning treatments provide a suitably 
clean and uniformly active surface for deposition of 
the zinc. 

Zinc Immersion Treatment—Since aluminum is less 
noble than most of the common metals, it will replace 
many of them from solutions of their salts. This 
property forms the basis for the zinc-immersion 
preplating step. The chief function of this proce- 
dure is to remove the very thin oxide film from 
surface of parts to be plated and to replace it with 
a thin layer of metallic zinc. This provides the alu- 
minum with a surface that is receptive to electro- 
plates of other metals. For this immersion treatment 
a strongly alkaline solution of the following composi- 
tion is recommended by Aluminum Co. of America.® 


Caustic Soda (Commercial 76 per cent)................ 525 grams 
RR I CE Ba aa 8 a Ck a wkens 66405 So sd ¥eesscee 100 grams 
Se ES ca Bine BUbe coe cccssceesecveccace sped dune ean 1 liter 


The dip solution’ is maintained at room temperature (60-80° F). 

Proprietary dip solutions of this general type are 
also available. One preplating treatment process 
known commercially as the Alumon process developed 
by Enthone Inc. uses a dip that deposits a zinc- 
copper alloy which adheres to the aluminum and 
serves as a base for electroplating.2 The actual ad- 
hesive bonds formed between the electrodeposited 
metal and the base aluminum have been described 
as approaching the rupture strength of the aluminum 
alloy itself. Several hundred installations are re- 
ported to be using the Alumon process.§ 

When a properly conditioned aluminum alloy article 
is immersed in the sodium zincate type preplating 
solution, the thin and uni- (Please turn to Page 116) 
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Fig. 1—Batteries of Cone 
and New Britain automat- 
ic screw machines turn- 
ing outer rings. Note in- 
spection bench at right 


Fig. 2 — Operator of a 

Gardner grinder gaging 

parallelism of outer ring 

sides. This machine 

grinds both faces of outer 

ring or inner ring at the 
same time 


Fig. 3—This Landis outer 

ring race grinder has a 

built-in gage for quick in- 
spection of work 


Fig. 4—Heald Gagematic 

grinder grinding bore of 

a bearing inner ring, An 

air gage checks dimen- 
sions 


Fig. 5 — Cincinnati cen- 
terless grinding inner or 
outer ring outside diameter 









How Federal turns out large quantities and 

varieties of accurately constructed bearings is 

the story of dovetailing inspection techniques 
with manufacturing processes 


INTEGRATION of inspection and other quality con- 
trol techniques in the manufacture of metal products 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the machining 
and assembly of ball bearings. Precise dimensional 
tolerances of the components demand that extraor- 
dinary care be exercised in each production step, so 
that final assemblies will meet specifications. To ful- 





By WALTER F. TOERGE 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


@uality Control 


fill these requirements, The Federal Bearing Co. Inc. 
has developed quality control to the point of extreme 
efficiency at its Poughkeepsie, N. Y., plant. 

| Immediate results of the program are tremendous 
; quantities and wide varieties of precision bearings to 
) fill the demands of automobile, tractor, machinery 
and electric motor producers. Reduced final inspec- 
: tion costs, less scrap and infinitely smoother process- 
' ing routines constitute other significant benefits ac- 
» cruing by virtue of the system. 

Methods and equipment for guaranteeing cound, 
* accurately machined bearing components take many 
» forms at Federal. They start with established tests 
+ and analyses for physical and chemical properties of 
' bar and tubular stock, flats and strip from which 





bidarge-scale production of precision bearings 


bearing components are machined. Inner ring or 
cone and outer ring are SAE 52100 high chromium 
steel; mild carbon steel is used for the ball spacers 
or separators. 

Balls are manufactured by the company’s subsid- 
iary, Waterbury Steel Ball Co. Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
They are finished and sorted according to size at 
Waterbury. Upon receipt at the Poughkeepsie plant, 
sample balls from every lot are checked for diameter, 
sphericity, surface finish and crush-resistance. In- 
spection for dimensional accuracy takes place on 
electro-limit gages; crush testing to determine maxi- 
mum loads balls are capable of withstanding is per- 
formed on a Tinius Olsen hydraulic testing machine. 
The company maintains a modern metallographic lab- 
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oratory equipped with a Bausch and Lomb Metal- 
lograph for examining internal structures of frac- 
tured test pieces. 

Simultaneous Machining-Inspecting—Since quality 
control is practically indistinguishable from the 
processing operations, an appreciation of its effec- 
tiveness can be gained only by reviewing the neces- 
sary steps in turning out a typical ball bearing as- 
sembly. For example, the following operational se- 
quence is used on Conrad-type open bearings. The 
outer ring is machined from tube or bar stock on 
batteries of Cone and New Britain Gridley multiple- 
spindle automatic screw machines. In this operation, 
the rings are turned to the outside diameters, inside 
diameters and lengths, as specified by engineering. 
Also, races or ball grooves are roughed out in ma- 
chining. Specifications provide for a certain amount 
of stock to be ground off later. 

Inspection at this point starts with the machine 
operator, who continuously spot checks the parts, 
using as many as six or eight dial indicator gages 
mounted on a conveniently located table. He is as- 
sisted by representatives of the inspection depart- 
ment whose function it is to maintain constant patrol 
supervision over all quality control activities. If di- 
mensions of a part are found to be outside toler- 
ances, the entire batch is segregated and incpected 
100 per cent. Also at this stage, dimensions on which 
no further corrective work can be made cubsequent 
to the screw machining operations, are inspected 100 
per cent. The washer groove in one type of water 
pump bearing is an example. If this is not correctly 
machined, it can become a source of trouble in later 
assembly. Optical comparators aid inspectors in ex- 
amining grooves on outside surfaces quickly. 


Grinding Operations—Lots released to the next 
operation proceed to Gardner grinders where both 
faces are soft ground simultaneously by grinding 
wheels mounted in a vertical position. Parallelism 
of the two faces is one of the primary considerations 
in this particular step. They are then moved to the 
modern heat treating department and hardened in 
controlled atmosphere conveyor type furnaces. Tem- 
peratures of the various hardening, carburizing and 
tempering furnaces are recorded in the furnace con- 
trol room; a permanent record of furnace perform- 
ance is also maintained. Following hardening, samples 
of each lot of rings are laboratory-tested for hard- 
ness, tensile strength, fracture-resistance and other 
physical properties. 

Next, the outer rings return to the Gardner grind- 
ers to be ground to exact dimensions on width. Cin- 
cinnati centerless grinders bring outside diameters of 
the outer rings to the proper dimensions. The co- 
operative efforts of both operator and line inspector 
yield extremely gratifying results in controlling these 
critical dimensions within established tolerances. All 
outer rings are intercepted at this point and given 
100 per cent inspection on dial indicator gages, vis- 
ually inspected for other flaws such as ceams, sur- 
face imperfections—defects which might show up 
after machining. 

Special Vigilance—Bearing engineers generally con- 
sider the race or ball groove to be the most vital 
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Fig. 6—Gaging individual rings for classification 
as to exact race diameter. Rings will then be se- 
lected for assembly with appropriate sized balls 


Fig. 7—Checking wobble on outer ring and inner 
ring of bearing assemblies 
Fig. 8—Load testing apparatus designed by Federal 
engineers to check radial and thrust loads to pre- 
determined standards 
Fig. 9-—Production inspection bench. Here outside 
diameter grinding, race and ball widths are checked, 
also chatter, chamfer marks. Inspectors examine 
all bearings before they are released for shipment 


Fig. 10—Inspecting finished bearing for end play 


point of the entire bearing assembly (if the designa- 
tion “most vital” is to be assigned to any one of the 
many important locations in a bearing assembly). 
Bearing life and quiet running depend upon the di- 
mensional and finish characteristics of the race. Fin- 
ish is measured in microinches. Consequently, at the 
race grinders the inspection department is especially 
vigilant for substandard conditions in eccentricity 
and finish as well as for errors in overall dimensions. 
Race grinding is performed on Landis and Van Nor- 
man machines and on special grinders designed and 
built by Federal for this specific job. 


Patrol and operator inspection during and after 
race grinding includes diameter, race roundness, race 
curvature or contour, race location or centerline, ec- 
centricity and race parallelism with face. Race di- 
ameter and race roundness are checked with a 120- 
degree three-point dial gage on which two points are 
fixed and one is movable. A button gage or wiper 
is used to inspect race curvature. Race location gages 
are designed with movable arms which ride in the 
race to locate race with respect to the face of the 
outer ring. An eccentricity gage is built to ride the 
outside diameter and to establish the relation of the 
race with the outside diameter. 


Central Inspection—After race grinding, sample 
rings are taken to a central inspection room and 
given Wavometer and Profilometer tests. As their 
names suggest, the testing instruments analyze wavi- 
ness and finish of race surfaces. Magnafluxing picks 
up burns and checks on the entire part. 

The outer rings are next sent to the polishing de- 
partment where the surface finish of the race is im 
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Fig. 11—Every bearing is given a noise test in a 
sound-proof booth 


proved. From the polishing department, the finished 
outer rings move on to a continuous alkaline washer 
to be washed and rust-proofed. They are then ready 
for assembly with inner rings, separators and balls. 

Like the outer rings, cones or inner rings start as 
tube or bar stock which is turned to specified dimen- 
sions on the automatic screw machines, soft ground 
on the Gardners, stamped, if necessary, and heat 
treated. After heat treatment, the hardened inner 
rings return to the Gardner grinders to be ground to 
a specified width dimension. Outside diameters are 
brought to size on the Cincinnati centerless grinding 
machines. 

In the bore grinding department, Heald Sizematic 
and Gagematic machines are employed to advantage. 
By means of air gages located at the machines, op- 
erators inspect the bores 100 per cent for size (diam- 
eter), taper and roundness. Line inspectors measure 
the same dimensions on a percentage of all cones at 
the bore grinders. In general, if the outside diameter 
is correct, the shape and condition of the bore will 
also be correct. 

Close Controls Exercised—aAs in the case of outer 
rings, the race grinding operation is also of critical 
importance on inner rings. Again, this grinding is 
performed on Landis, as well as on Van Norman ma- 
chines, and under strict surveillance practices. In- 
spection catches variations up to 0.0001-inch, using 
the same checking tools as were employed on the 
outer rings to examine parts for dimensional ac- 
curacy, race roundness and diameter. Eccentricity 
in the case of the inner ring is the relationship of 
the face with respect to the bore. Groove wobble in 
relation to the bore is measured on an arbor. The 
part is mounted on a suitable arbor, placed between 
centers and turned one revolution. An indicator gage 
contacting the groove shoulder indicates the groove 
wobble. Inasmuch: as chatter is generated by grind- 
ine wheels in race grinding, it is necessary to test 
races of both outer and inner rings for extent of 
chatter. 

During the succeeding step, inner ring races are 
polished and at the same time spot checked for cur- 
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face finish, waviness, visual defects. They are thin 
washed and rustproofed and sent to storage or as- 
sembly. 

Ball spacers or separators are stamped from cold 
rolled steel blanks on Bliss presses using single and 
progressive dies. Separator halves are first blanked, 
then drawn or crimped and restruck to conform with 
ball contours. The halves are riveted together or 
locked by means of lugs during final assembly. Many 
different types of separators are made to match the 
numerous bearing designs. 

Variety of Bearings—It might be well to pause at 
this point to mention some of the bearings produced 
at this plant. In addition to the Conrad type, whose 
manufacture is being traced in this article, the com- 
pany makes self-aligning, angular contact, thrust, and 
water pump bearings, in light, medium and heavy 
series, double row (of balls) bearings and special 
units for special applications. In the field of automo- 
tive bearings alone, the company’s products include 
bearings for transmissions, fan and water pumps, 
front and rear wheels, clutch release mechanisms, 
generators and starters. 

The thoroughness of Federal’s constant unrelent- 
ing in-process quality control practices is everywhere 
evident in the cutting and shaping of components. 
The necessity for stringent measures becomes imme- 
diately apparent in the assembly department. Here 
the efficiency of the previous inspection methods is 
proved. The slightest relaxation of quality require- 
ments in the machining departments can be quickly 
translated into scrapped parts and consequently in- 
creased costs, when the time comes to put the bear- 
ings together. 

Complicated Assembly Practices—In the actual as- 
sembly of the bearings, assemblers gage individual 
outer rings, separate them into different diameter 
size groups and place them on spindles of a special 
rack located next to the assembly table. Next they 
select matching inner rings by the same process. The 
proper number of the appropriate sizes balls is in- 
serted in special fixtures holding an outer ring; and 
the inner ring is then snapped into place. The en- 
tire process, performed deftly by experienced per- 
sonnel is simply a matter of selecting the right com- 
bination of components, using “gaging balls”, and 
then putting them together. 

Assemblies at this point receive 100 per cent in- 
spection on end play. Assembly jigs are actually pre- 
cision gages which measure the amoun* of end play. 
These devices hold the outer ring firmly in a hori- 
zontal position. The cone is moved by means of 2 
vertical plunger, and the displacement indicated. 

After the balls are inserted, and the end play test 
completed, the spacers or separators are placed in the 
assembly and locked in place. The completed bear- 
ings are then rewashed to remove traces of dirt, 
solvent, chips and foreign matter, then sprayed oF 
dipped in a rustproofing compound to protect parts 
against corrosion and remove fingerprints. 

Every Assembly Noise Tested—Every bearing 45 
sembly is given a complete check in the final inspec- 
tion department. Gages duplicate those found in the 
shop. In final inspection they are arranged to make 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE STEEL PLANTS 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY 


Mesta Forgings include massive crank- 
shafts, marine parts, rotor shafts, rolls 
and pinions, pressure vessels, pump 
blocks, table rollers, and many others. 

The massive rotor shaft shown, forged 
from ingot poured in the Mesta Open 
Hearth Department, is being turned for 
a turbine driven generator installation 
at one of the world's largest dams. 
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all measurements as conveniently as 
possible. Acceptable bearings are 
slushed in rustproofing oil and noise 
tested in soundproof booths. Each 
bearing is slipped over a shaft con- 
nected to a quiet motor and run at 
a specified speed. Experienced op- 
erators can immediately detect any 
unusual sound. This noise test is at 
times supplemented by an Anderom- 
eter test. 


The Anderometer is similar to the 
manual sound-testing equipment. The 
bearing inner ring rotates at 1800 
rpm while the outer ring is held sta- 
tionary. <A pickup resting on the 
outer ring makes it possible to am- 
plify noise which in turn indicates 
surface characteristics of the race. 
Meters on the instrument can give 
an accurate picture of waviness, 
chatter or other conditions contribut- 
ing to the bearing’s operating sound. 


But this is not the end of Fed- 
eral’s quality contro] efforts. Bear- 
ing life, applications, atmosphere, 
temperature and lubrication factors, 
causes of failure are all constantly 
being observed and analyzed in the 
company’s test room. This depart- 
ment is set up to test bearings to 
destruction under conditions which 
approach or exceed those under 


ing strips and sheet metal screws. 





JACKET FOR OUTDOOR WEAR: Consisting of 0.0055-inch Alcoa corru- 
gated cluminum foil bonded to an insulating barrier, a long-life sheath- 
ing for insulating pipe lines is said to be entirely weather-resistant. De- 
veloped by Childers Mfg. Co., Houston, for use in refineries and industrial 
plants, sheathing is easily applied around turns, flanges and connec- 
tions. Most applications are secured with a plastic film tape developed 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. Other installations use aluminum fasten- 


IIlustration shows an application on 
16 heat exchangers and other large piping in a large eastern refinery 


which they will be expected to op- 
erate in the field. Data gathered here 
may affect design considerations, ma- 
chining techniques, heat treatments 
or materials. Special experimental 
work is carried on along with routine 
fatigue and load testing. Many of 
the test devices used here were de- 
signed by Federal] engineers. 

The company is also engaged in 
statistical quality control whose pur- 
pose is to eliminate waste and to 
realize the full capabilities of all the 
machine tools. As expressed by one 
of the Federal engineers, the idea is 
to let each machine “talk” through 
accurate production figures and then 
make reasonable demands on its ac- 
tual capacity, changing engineering 
specifications if necessary. Demands 
on the manufacturing equipment may 
be excessive or unreasonable, neces- 
sitating either change, repair or mod- 
ification. The program is actually 
a frank continuing self-examination 
to be sure every production economy 
is exploited to control costs. A tre- 
mendous amount of statistical work 
is involved to find out exactly what 
the machines can do. Average charts, 
range charts, per cent defective 
charts, frequency distribution curves, 
cost charts are among the contri- 
vances employed in the analysis. 
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Finishing Systems Up Output 


STRATEGIC location of wash units, 
paint spray booths, dry-off and 
finish bake ovens in the conveyor 
lines has brought about faster and 
more efficient results in the tractor 
finishing layout of Oliver Corp, 
Charles City, Iowa. Designed, built 
and installed by Despatch Oven Co,, 
Minneapolis, the layout is virtually 
three conveyorized systems, all of 
which are accurately timed and lo- 
cated as to deliver their parts at 
specified assembly points at the prop. 
er time. 

Two monorail continuous conveyors 
handle wheels, rims and miscellane- 
ous parts, carrying them through the 
various stages of the finishing pro- 
cess. Production is said to have been 
increased 50 per cent over previous 
production with the former method 
of materials handling. 


Shovel Mounted on Tractor 


VERSATILITY of Caterpillar D7 and 
D8 track-type tractors is enhanced 
by the addition of a 4-cubic yard ca- 
pacity shovel front, made by Hyster 
Co. of Portland, Oreg. It brings to 
seven the number of interchangeable 
variations for the tractor-mounted 
Hystaway, the others being crane, 
dragline, clamshell, hoe front, bull- 
dozer and pile driver, 

Shovel front may be mounted on 
either new or used machines without 
major alterations. Use of the bull- 
dozer attachment is retained with 
the complete Hystaway installed; it 
takes 1 hour to dismount the Hy- 
staway to allow full production bull- 
dozer use, it is stated. Maximum 
clean-up radius at floor level with the 
shovel is 18 feet with the boom at a 
35 degree angle. 


Apprentice Training Guide 


DESCRIBED as a working manual 
for setting up and conducting an ap- 
prentice training course, a book, “‘Ap- 
prentice Training Standards,” is 
available from National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, Cleveland. It 
is a result of over a year of study 
by the association’s committee on 
apprentice training. 

Nature of the work to be done by 
the apprentice is specified in detail. 
The book also contains samples of 
the forms required, including the ap- 
plication for apprenticeship, tne 4p- 
prenticeship agreement —nd the work 
records required. A bibliography 0° 
the subject of machine tool practice 
and apprentice training is inclu:ed 
Book is being made available to 1 
dustry in general by the associa!!on 
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TUBING 
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Tube Diameter Maximum Wall BWG Minimum Wall BWG 
0.0. Size Decimal _ Gevge__ Decimal _ Gauge 
' 


SQUARE-RECTANGULAR 


Ym” to 2” 20 gauge 1” to 23%4”, 14, 16, 18 gauge 


HE choice of Michigan electric resistance welded 
be tubing in the manufacture of your product 
helps you simplify design, eliminate inefficient 
operations. It is a low-cost solution to thousands 
of production problems. Parts may be machined 
in your plant or prefabricated in ours. 


FLANGED, EXPANDED, TAPERED, DEPRESS BEADED, FLUTED, 
EXPAND BEADED, EXTERNAL UPSET, INTERNAL UPSET, ROLLED, 
SPUN CLOSED, FORGED, BEVEL FLANGED, FLATTENED, SWAGED 
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. NVA io 9450 BUFFALO STREET « DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 
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For Engineeri DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis 
advice and technical help in the selec- and Minneapolis— Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.—C. L. Hyland, Dayton, Ohio— 


on of tubing best suited to your needs consult us, Dirks & Company, Portland, Oregon—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass.—Service Steel 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular & Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 



































fiy. 1—Paurts are transferred 
from one press to another by 
means of inclined conveyors. 
Operator partially hidden by 
the press flywheel at right is 
about to place a hinge strap 
after the first forming opera 
tion onto the conveyor in the 
right foreground. Straps are 
then deposited in the hopper ad- 
joining press at left. Operator 
removes parts from chute at 
base of hopper, carries out the 
second forming operation and 
then puts the part on another 
inclined conveyor for subse- 
quent processing 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEI 


Regrouped Manufacturing Facilities 


... and co-ordinating handling aids result 
in record production of automobile hinges 


CONTINUING high-level automotive 
output has found many parts sup- 
pliers expanding their facilities and 
adding to labor forces in the effort 
to keep pace. Among others, door 
hinges are parts required in large 
volume, since two are required for 
each door, and the four-door sedan 
is the leading type of body now in 
production. 

A principal manufacturer of auto- 
motive hinges is Soss Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, a company which began hinge 
manufacture over 40 years ago in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., output then being 
mainly for furniture and general 
building purposes. Soss first de- 
veloped concealed type door hinges 
for automobiles in 1914, subsequently 
transferring its operations to Roselle, 
N. J. The company continued en- 
joying steady growth when in 1937 
it started operations in Detroit and 
in 1941 transferred all of its activities 
to its present location in Detroit. In 
August, for example, a postwar 





Fig. 2—Unusual drilling opera- 
tion is performed by this Le- 
land-Gifford “woodpecker” drill- 
img unit, two of which are op- 
erated on each production line 
for the oil hele in the hinge 
strap 


record was reached with shipment of 
650,551 hinges, with a new daily peak 
of 36,222 being set on Aug. 11. Two 
8-hour shifts are operated daily. 
Pressed Steel Housing—The hinge 
assembly comprises a pressed steel 
housing with a spot welded cap, the 
housing being recessed and bolted to 


the pillar and the cap acting as » 


cover; the strap or arm is a tapered 
rolled steel section, bolted to the door 
and fitted to the housing by means 
of a steel pin. The strap is formed 
into suitably curved section so that 
when the door is opened it is swung 
away from the car body; when closed 
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the hook in the strap recedes into 
the cap of the housing, permitting 
the door to be closed up flush and 
tight with the body. 

Strap section is SAE 1020 hot- 
rolled steel, and is formed from die- 
rolled bar stock, received in approxi- 
mately 12-foot lengths. Strap multi- 
ples range in length from 9 to 14 
inches, depending upon the size of 
the hinge. Each bar contains a speci- 
fied number of multiples or straps, 
the die rolling process resulting in 
one tapered section following another. 
Finished thickness at the thin end is 
about %-inch, at the pin end, 1 
inch. First operation is to shear 
them apart, following which they are 
started through a series of milling, 
forming, piercing, broaching, drilling, 
chamfering and reaming operations 
before final assembly. 

Housing and caps of SAE 1010 are 
formed from 0.156 and 0.032-inch 
strip steel received in coils and fed 
through rolls into the initial blank- 
ing operation, after which are various 
forming and piercing operations. 
Housings and caps are produced 
separately, finally being assembled by 
spot welding. 

Equipment Rearranged—Until re- 
cently, the various broaching ma- 
chines, power presses, milling opera- 
tions were arranged more or less in- 
discriminately, parts being moved 
from one to another in tote boxes 
and shop trucks. This proved un- 
economical as production require- 
ments mounted, so engineering stud- 
ies were made to regroup all equip- 
ment on a straight-line basis. Re- 
sult was that six “lines’’ were set 
up, each comprising two adjacent 
lines, one for housings and one for 
straps. Thus there are in effect 12 
lines of equipment, six for straps and 
six for housings. Each line includes 
15 operating stations, although not 
all are required for every type of 
hinge produced. 

Unusual drilling operation is per- 
formed by a Leland-Gifford ‘wood- 
pecker” drilling unit, two of which 
are operated on each production line 
for the oil hole in the hinge strap. 
This hole, 0.187-inch diameter, runs 
at right angles to the hinge pin, ex- 
tending from the hinge pin hole out 
through the tapered strap for a dis- 
tance of about 2 inches. It allows 
quick lubrication of the pin. Because 
of the small diameter and the com- 
paratively deep hole involved, it is 
necessary to drill it in small “takes,” 
retracting the drill bit after about 
every 4-inch to remove accumulated 
chips. Each drill spindle is cycled 
automatically and because of the 
fairly rapid reciprocation, the unit 
was dubbed “woodpecker”. 

One machine is a six-spindle and 
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CUTAWAY: 
away in Cleveland recently. 


builder of the production engine. 





Internal operation of the J-47 turbojet which powers the 
Air Force’s largest and fastest jet planes was shown by means of this cut- 
Engine whose internal parts rotate as 
they do in actual operation was manufactured by General Electric Co., 
GE engineers Richard C. Miller and 
Albert W. Schairbaum are examining the display. 
parts shown publicly for the first time is the water injection system which 
augments the J-47’s basic thrust of 5200 pounds at takeoff 
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the other a four-spindle design. The 
operator has only to release the arm 
at the right of each fixture, remove 
the part and place it on a nearby 
inclined conveyor, load another part 
and lock it in place. The machines 
were built specially for this work and 
have appreciably reduced drill break- 
ave on the job, in addition to keep- 
ing pace with the high production 
rate. 

Inclined Conveyor Units—To move 
parts from one operation to the next, 
electrically powered inclined conveyor 
units Known as Press-Veyors were 
positioned so that parts coming from 
a press, for example, can be tossed 
on the conveyor which moves them 
up into hoppers feeding the next op- 
eration. These conveyor units are 
more or less portable, supported by a 
welded tubular steel frame. They 
can be positioned for the maximum 
convenience of machine operators. 
The production lines involve approxi- 
mately 180 units of equipment, and 
practically that number of Press- 
Veyors. 

With raw stock fed in at one 
end of the plant, the parts progress 
down the two lines and at the other 
end finished straps and housings 
converge at an assembly station, 
where a horizontal air-operated ma- 
chine forces the hinge pin in posi- 
tion and the completed hinge is in- 
spected, packed and taken into the 
shipping department by Towmotors, 


available for shipment. Each line is 
arranged to handle many different 
designs of hinges, requiring only re- 
placement of dies in presses and re- 
setting fixtures on machines. 

The rearranged plant, and the pro- 
duction records it is accomplishing, 
are excellent examples of what care- 
ful planning, integration of opera- 
tions and efficient materials handling 
can accomplish in the way of econom- 
ical low-cost production, not to for- 
get improved labor relations and en- 
hanced profits. 


Heat Exchanger of Stainless 


UTILIZING stainless steel to avoid 
contamination of fluids or corrosion 
by fluids is a fully standardized 
stainless steel heat exchanger, an- 
nounced by Ross Heater & Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., said to be the 
first such unit to reach mass produc- 
tion. Identical in design capacities 
to the Ross type BCF exchangers, 
the new type SSCF units are offered 
in a range of sizes tested to 450 psi 
to withstand most strenuous usage. 
While type 316 stainless steel is 
standard, due to its almost universal 
acceptance in industry, the new ex- 
changers may also be made from any 
of the well known types of stainless 
steel. According to the company, 
complete standardization and stock- 
ing of component parts makes pos- 
sible better delivery and lower cost. 
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WEAKLY 600.000 PIECES ~ 


eoo@ new production record made pos- 
sible by higher press operating speeds 


Deep drawing heavy gage coil stock at high speeds 
on progressive dies is a real test for a press. In this 
operation, like the one shown, a Danly Autofeed is 
achieving shift production running close to 4000 
units in spite of time required for restocking and 
die changing. 

And in the matter of die life, this production 
average speaks for itself. Precision closure and 
extra rigidity built into this Danly Autofeed assure 
longer runs before die sharpening is required. 


Danly Presses Run Longer 


Records like this are made possible by exclusive 
mechanical features found only in Danly Presses. 
First, there is the new Danly cool-running clutch, 
. designed to outwear conventional press clutches 
DEEP DRAW é because less destructive heat is generated. And 
> > a special forced air cooling system keeps the clutch 
Operating temperature only 35° above room tem- 
perature. Other advantages include positive pres- 
sure lubrication throughout and sensitive control 
reaction to facilitate die try outs. 
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, SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET... 
and see for yourself how DANLY AUTOFEED presses 
offer the advantages of automatic feeding over 
a greatly expanded range..50 to 800 tons. 


MECHANICAL PRESSES...50 TO 3000 TONS 
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DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2100 South 52nd Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 











IT COSTS LESS TO RUN A DANLY PRESS 
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Large Casting Cleaning Costs 
Slashed in Cleveland Plant 


FASTER and better cleaning at a 
reduced cost have resulted from 
the installation of an airless, cen- 
trifugal-type blast cleaning room 
in the Cleveland plant of Harris- 
Seybold Co., manufacturer of print- 
ing presses. Installed by Pang- 
born Corp. of Hagerstown, Md., 
the room requires about one-third 
the man hours of the previous 





cleaning method and 





improves 


working conditions by removing 


cleaning room workers from the 
blast chamber. A single worker 
operates the entire cleaning room. 

Versatility keynotes the install- 
ation of the new machine, it being 
possible to clean articles from 1 
pound up to more than 1 ton. The 
installation is 7 feet 3 inches high, 
15 feet wide and 16 feet deep. A 
power-driven blast room car facil- 
itates loading and unloading of 
large castings. It enters the blast 





room on its own track through 12- 
foot 6-inch doors and is equipped 
with a revolving work table 10 
feet in diameter. 


All Sides Exposed—tThe table is 
turned mechanically by means of a 
contact with a friction wheel; it 
revolves at adjustable speeds of 
4.3 to 13 rpm to expose all sides of 
the castings to the impact of the 
blast stream. Where castings con- 
tain long hollow areas impossible 
to reach by other methods, the 
rubber-lined, room-type structure 
makes any necessary airblast 
touch-up easy. 

Harris-Seybold finds that cast- 
ings which previously kept the 
cleaning room busy 24 hours a day 
are now cleaned in a single 8-hour 
shift. More thorough cleaning ac- 
tion is said to remove micro-chill, 
open the pores in the metal and re- 
move all burned sand, scale and 
rust which accumulates during out- 
door exposure for aging purposes. 


Blast room car being loaded 
by overhead crane, prior to 
moving into the blast clean- 
ing unit in background. Note 
smaller parts to be cleaned 
on the revolving platform 








Coating Stops Ingot Sticking 


IMPORTANCE of mold preparation 
prior to the casting of steel into the 
ingot mold is an item which has long 
received foremost recognition from 
steel producers. This practice in- 
cludes the coating of the interior sur- 
faces of the mold with some type of 
material which will adhere to the 
mold wall. Disadvantages commonly 
encountered in the application of 
such coatings have been several, one 
of the most common being the nar- 
row mold temperature range in 
which the coating material will sat- 
isfactorily adhere to the mold wall. 


A recent development is a coat- 
ing which contains a high tempera- 
ture lubricant capable of withstand- 
ing the high temperatures encoun- 
tered in the industry. Developed by 
Dacar Chemical Products Co. of 
Pittsburgh and known as Darmold, 
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the use of this lubricant is said to 
facilitate ingot removal, resulting in 
greater ease of stripping and reduc- 
tion of the number of stickers en- 
countered. 

Organic chemical ingredients are 
contained in the new coating. In- 
cluded are resinous products which 
are polymerizable and which yield a 
smooth surface after filling fire 
cracks and irregularities in the mold 
wa!l surface. Also said to be includ- 
ed in this class of chemical ingre- 
dients are other organic compounds 
which provide for penetration of the 
mold pores, resulting in the build-up 
of coating material on the mold wall. 

Upon contact with molten steel, the 
coating decomposition takes place at 
once, leaving a residual film on the 
mold wall. Decomposition is com- 
plete on contact, so that there is no 
further evolution of gases after the 
liquid level has risen, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of blow holes. 


Splashes during pouring are repelled 
upon contact with the coating and 
reportedly do not adhere to the mold 
wall, due to the evolution of gases 
on contact. Coating, which may be 
applied over a wide range of mold 
temperatures, has no harmful effect 
on skin or clothing and its vapors are 
not toxic. 


Bronze Alloy is Free Machining 


HIGH in lead content, mixture 4! 
special bronze alloy, announced by 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
has a machinability of 90 per cent 
as compared with the best free cul- 
ting brass rating of 100 per cent 
Because of its high lead content, it 
can be machined to closer tolerances 
and at higher cutting speeds without 
burning or cutter scoring. Alley 's 
available in rod, sheet, strip an‘ bar 
forms. 
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Meet 2 few owners of 


the STEEL INDUSTRY 


A half million people like these own the 247 companies that make up the steel industry 







in America. Their savings helped provide jobs for the more than one-half million 
steelworkers. On the average each stockholder owns fewer than 75 shares. Many 
of them own fewer than 10 shares. Read how these steel stockholders have faith in 


the future of the steel industry and of our American system. 


o sueane 


» 


FRED E. JANSEN, insurance salesman of Free- 
port, Long Island, N. Y. declares . . . “Steel is 
essential business. It is the very foundation of 
our country.”’ 


BERTHA H. SCHEFFLER, 
Rutland, Vermont, for- 
mer Ist Le, W.A-C 
says... While in Serv- 
ice I invested in steel 











CHARLES P. OLIVIER, 
















WALTER F. AUCH, civil 
igineer of Easton, Pa. 
writes . . . “To me this 
neans aiding a basic in 
stry, advancing the wel- 
and progress of our 
untry, 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


D. cember 5, 1949 


Upper Darby, Pa., 
a Professor, feels that 
... IT own stock in 
one of America’s steel 
companies and my in 
vestment should be 
protected, as I worked 
hard to make this 
money.” 






GEORGE W. HAGEDORN, 1506 
Grand Ave., Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, who is retired, states . . . 
“Cast your bread upon the sea of 
steel and it comes back.” 


ARTHUR A. CARR, Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., farmer, says... “I own 
steel stock and this means that 
my small savings from agriculture 
are used as capital in another in- 
dustry basic to our economy.” 






stocks. This enabled me 
fo open up my own 
Women’s Exchange 
Shop.” 


Steel company stockholders have had steady 
returns in the past few years. But dividends 
have not been large because of the need to 
use earnings for new plants and improve- 
ments. Expansion in the industry has kept 
pace with the growth of the country. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 





Today, with less than 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, our country has 53 per cent of 
the world’s steel producing capacity. Stock- 
holders have helped create this industry and 
this is the way in which our American system 
works for the benefit of all. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y 
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REPEATED annealing operations, 
with accompanying pickling, rins- 
ing, relubrication and handling 
are eliminated by a new process 
used in the manufacture of steel 
parts requiring a series of severe 
cold working operations. De- 
veloped by Metlab Co., Philadel- 
phia, the method can be used with 
low carbon steels, alloy steels, 
stainless steels and other metals. 
Typical applications are deep 





This deep-drawn part was given 
five passes without reannealing. It 
was formerly annealed after each pass 


drawn parts of many kinds, steel 
cartridge cases, wire, tubing, etc. 

The originally annealed blank, 
cup, slug, bar or tube is simply 
coated with pure lead. The lubri- 
cating effect is reported to be so 
remarkable that steel may be 
given heavy reductions, as many 
as six or eight, or even more 
times, without reannealing and 
without rupture. The trick is in 
causing lead coating to adhere. 


COLD WORKING SIMPLIFIED 


. . » by lead-lubrication process 


A pure lead coating, according 
to Metlab metallurgists, retains its 
lubricating qualities under very 
severe die pressure and does not 
strip off; therefore cold reduction 
can be continued almost indcfinite- 
ly. The lead can be chemically re- 
moved when desired. Cost of pre- 
paring and lead eoating the 
blanks is said to be hardly greater 
than that of the first annealing 
and pickling operations. Elimina- 
tion of pickling step by this pro- 
cess is only one of its many ad- 
vantages. Even though bright an- 
nealed, a steel surface usually 
must be pickled so that lubricants 
may adhere. This is not necessary 
with lead coating. 

Parts may be moved directly 
from one press or draw bench to 
the next without returning them to 
the annealing and pickling plant. 
This represents a large saving in 
production and handling costs and 
greatly speeds up processing. Also 
it reduces the inventory of ma- 
terial in process. Decarburization, 
loss of metal, pitting—-common re- 
sults of repeated annealing—are 
avoided. 








Tubes Welded with Little Flash 


WELDS made with a new type tube 
welder are free from transient zone 
and discoloration adjacent to the weld. 
Welding current, weld-time and pres- 
sure are combined and synchronized in 
producing a tube weld which is metal- 
lurgically sound. Developed by J. B. 
Borgadt, Cleveland, the welder has 
surface-contact electrodes to convey 
the current across the seam cleft in 
preformed tubing to fuse the metal. 

The electric resistance weld may be 
a flash weld, butt-weld or modifica- 
tion thereof as desired. It is reported 
that tubing of a number of materials 
has been welded with satisfactory 
results. Carbon steel up to 1045, low 
alloy steels, stainless and ordinary 
skelp have been welded. 

Phenomena known as intergranular 
corrosion reportedly has been elimin- 
ated in the welding of stainless steel 
tubing. Controls are a combination 
of electronic and _ electromagnetic 
type and are automatic in operation. 
Machine may be built in a variety of 
sizes and combinations for various 
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materials, sizes and rate of produc- 
tion. 


Air Polution Still a Problem 


EVEN with the great strides forward 
by industrial hygiene experts in con- 
trolling air pollution in factories and 
plant areas, there are still many 
problems to be solved by research. 
Most significant problems still con- 
fronting experts after more than 10 
years of study by a committee of 
the American Standards Association 
have been outlined by Frank A. Patty 
of General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories. 

In tackling air contamination, both 
inside and outside industrial plants, 
hygienists and toxicologists are con- 
fronted with the following problems, 
he stated: 1. Insufficient data on 
physiological effects which continued 
exposure to contaminants has on 
human beings; 2, lack of standards 
for permissible concentrations of air 
contamination which are safe; 3. 
fear that unnecessarily severe and 
impractical limits will be set for con- 


trolling air contaminants: 4, con 
flicting viewpoints of experts on the 
subject, because much is still un 
known. 

He is an advocate of basis for al 
pollution control standards. He ex: 
plains that these might be governed 
by the physiological responses of map 
to various air contaminants, sensory 
or comfort limits, good engineering 
practice and fire and explosion con- 
trol. The permissible concentration 
of material is one factor to be con: 
sidered when selecting products for 
use in industry. 


High Speed Steel Brochure 


A GENERAL purpose steel, caliec 
Unicut, is the subject of a brochure 
offered by Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. An interme 
diate molybdenum-tungsten, high: 
speed steel with high carbon and high 
vanadium, it was formerly called Uni- 
broach. Chemical analysis, heat treat- 
ment, a hardening and tempering 
curve and the range of application i 
which it is adapted are listed. 
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COAL FACILITIES, Toledo, Ohio 


This map should interest you. Note where the vast 
Bituminous deposits on the Baltimore & Ohio lie 
—then observe the strategic position of B&O rails 
serving the heart of industrial America. This is 
accessibility—-the plus that means economy when 
you buy coals on the B&O! 

Through the great B&O ports of Lorain, Toledo, 
Fairport, and Buffalo on Lake Erie, and Charlotte 
on Lake Ontario, consumers in all the Great Lakes 
region and in Canada have access to B&O Bitumi- 
nous. Terminals accessible to B&O at New York 
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COAL FACILITIES, Lorain, Ohio 


CURTIS BAY, Baltimore, Md 


and Philadelphia, as well as B&O’s own tidewater 
terminals at Curtis Bay, Baltimore, and Howland 
Hook, Staten Island, N. Y., place this coal on the 
doorsteps of Atlantic Coast consumers. 


Because Bituminous is basic, B&O has spent 
more than $80,000,000 in the last three years to 
improve system-wide facilities for bituminous dis- 
tribution. Wise consumers with an eye to efficiency, 
economy, wide variety, and vast reserves, “‘bank 
on B&O Bituminous.”’ Ask our man! 


BITUMINOUS COALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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Plating Aluminum 
(Continued from Page 97) 


form oxide film dissolves, and as soon 
as underlying aluminum is exposed, 
it also starts to dissolve, and is im- 
mediately replaced by an equivalent 
weight of zinc. When the aluminum 
surface is completely covered with 
an extremely thin layer of metallic 
zinc, action in the treatment solution 
ceases. As a general rule, most of 
the reaction appears to take place 
during the first few seconds of the 
immersion period, which is usually 
from 1% to 2 minutes in duration. 
Uniform Coatings— With correct 
procedure, the resulting zine coatings 
will be uniform in appearance and 
firmly adherent to the surface. 
Weight of zinc deposit has been re- 
ported to be of the order of 0.1 to 0.4 
mg per sq in. on most wrought alu- 
minum alloys, as is shown in Fig. 2. 
Weight of coating obtained on a 
given alloy will depend also on con- 
ditioning treatments used before the 
immersion dip. This is illustrated 
by data presented graphically in Fig. 
3 which shows the effects of using 
three different conditioning treat- 
ments on one type of aluminum sheet. 
From the production line stand- 
point, zinc immersion preplating is 
less critical than other procedures 


used for plating on aluminum. As 


a general rule, good results can be 


stallation of this storage rack. 





EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE: Problem of storing and handling round, flat, 
angle and special shape stocks of steel, brass, aluminum and other metals 
was solved at plant of Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., by in- 
Built by Unistrut Products Co., Chicago, 
the high strength rack features adjustability and safety. Each 15-inch 
square pocket has strength and capacity to accommodate 3 tons of 20- 
foot bar stock, or a total weight of 600 tons per rack 


obtained on most of the aluminum 
alloys when suitable surface conci- 
tioning treatments are used. The 
zincate preplating treatment solution 
is very viscous and the losses en- 
tailed are largely from drag-out. In 
some respects this is advantageous 
as it limits the impurities resulting 
from attack on the aluminum. The 
specific gravity of the treatment 
solution should be checked regularly 
and any loss made up by adding 
more of the components. Loss of 
volume caused by drag-out must be 
corrected by the addition of more 
solution of the specified composition. 

Plating On Pretreated Surface—In 
production methods for plating on 
aluminum alloys, the usual practice 
is to apply a copper strike over the 
zinc immersion layer before other 
metals are deposited. However, silver, 
brass, zinc, nickel, or chromium may 
be deposited directly on the zinc 
layer provided the plating procedures 
are suitable for plating upon zinc. 
One factor must be taken into con- 
sideration, namely, the zinc immer- 
sion deposit is extremely thin and 
any plating treatment which pene- 
trates the zinc layer and attacks the 
underlying aluminum will result in a 
poor deposit. 

Aluminum Co. of America reports 
that good results have been obtained 
with a plating system which com- 
prises a copper strike, a _ relative- 
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ly thick nickel plate (0.001-0.002- 
inch), and a final chromium plate 
about 0.01-0.02 mil thick. Fig. 5 
shows a typical commercial plating 
room setup for plating on aluminum 
alloys. 

Copper Strike—For applying a cop. 
per strike prior to plating with other 
metals (the most generally used com. 
mercial procedure) a Rochelle-type 
copper cyanide solution of the follow- 
ing composition has been recom- 
mended: 

Concentration 

Pre 41.3 g/L (5.5 oz/gal 
Total sodium cyanide .. 48.8 g/L (6.5 oz/gal) 
Sodium carbonate ... 30.0 g/L (4.0 oz/gal) 
Rochelle salts ........ 60.0 g/L (8.0 0z/gal) 
Free sodium cyanide (max.) 

rere seseeee 38 B/L (0.5 02/gal 

10.5 


.. ci ue tia caetaae 10.2-10 
Temperature ...... 70° F-100° F 


Constituent 
Copper cyanide 


In the operation of the strike bath 
electrical contact should be made be- 
fore immersion of the article into 
the bath, and for best results, an 
initial high current density of about 
25 amp per sq ft shoud be used to 
get rapid coverage. After plating for 
about 2 minutes at this current 
density, the current should be re- 
duced to about one-half this value, 
and plating continued for an addi- 
tional 3 to 5 minutes. One point to 
keep in mind is that strike solutions 
of higher pH, such as are sometimes 
used for other metals, may give 
blistered deposits on certain alu- 
minum alloys. After this strike, 
work can be transferred to other 
standard plating solutions for fur- 
ther plating. 

Copper—Heavier deposits of cop- 
per may be obtained by extending 
the plating time in the Rochelle-type 
copper bath or by use of a commer- 
cial high-speed type copper plating 
bath. 

Nickel—Most procedures use a 5- 
minute or more strike in the recom- 
mended Rochelle-type copper solu- 
tion, followed by a standard com- 
mercial nickel plating bath. In some 
cases, it is possible to nickel plate 
directly over the zine immersion 
treated surface; the bath used should 
be one suitable for nickel plating 
over zinc. Any zinc build up in the 
bath should be removed by low cul- 
rent density electrolysis purification, 
using about 2-5 amp per sq ft on 4 
corrugated cathode. In case a dull 
nickel plate is desired for buffing 0 
soldering, the following solution has 
been recommended:2 


Nickel sulphate .............. 1602 gal 
Ammonium chloride .......... 4 02/gal 
ES OEE 5 i Sb cnkade cen nwneun 3 oz/gal 
Sodium sulphate, anhydrous . 16 oz, gal 
TOMPOTALUTO <6 sos svceedccscaes 70-90° F 
Cathode current density f-1% ampr/sa ft 
PC ory ere re rolled, depolarized 


It has been reported that the best 
metal to deposit upon aluminum {0 
soldering is nickel, preferably {rom 
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the sudium sulphate type nickel solu- 
tion, such as given above. A mini- 
mum coating of 0.0001-inch is recom- 
mended; copper can be used as a 
base or soldering but a heavier coat- 
ing must be applied, usually at least 
0.0003-inch. For high temperature 
resistance of aluminum, direct nickel 
plating has been recommended as 
most satisfactory. 

Cadmium Plating—Ordinary cad- 
mium solutions are generally con- 
sidered too alkaline for deposition of 
cadmium, A strike in a diluted cad- 
mium solution containing 14 oz per 
gal of cadmium oxide and 6 to 8 oz 
per gal of sodium cyanide, for about 
2 minutes, prior to regular cadmium 
plating has been recommended. When 
the protection of aluminum against 
salt fog corrosion is of major im- 
portance, cadmium plating can be 
used. The cell potential between 
cadmium and aluminum is very low?2. 

Brass Plating — A standard brass 
plating bath operated at room tem- 
perature has been found satisfactory 
for plating directly over the zinc- 
immersion treated surface. For alu- 
minum alloys with substantial mag- 
nesium content, it has been recom- 
mended that a brass deposit be used 
as a strike prior to copper or nickel 
plating. 

Silver Plating — The silver plating 
procedure used for steel has been 
described as being satisfactory for 
plating directly on the zinc-immersion 
coating. This involves two prelimi- 
nary strikes. Electrical contact should 
be made before the work enters the 
plating solution. One recommenda- 
tion is that nickel plating prior to 
silver plating is more satisfaetory 
than direct silver plating. 


Tin Plating—Generally, it has been 
found that tin cannot be plated sat- 
isfactorily upon the zinc-immersion 
coating. A recommended procedure 
is to apply first a copper or nickel 
plate and then tin plate using either 
the fluoborate or stannate type solu- 
tions. When tin is to be fused, a 
copper undercoat is preferred. 


Gold Plating—Gold should not be 
deposited directly upon the zinc-im- 
mersion film because rapid diffusion 
will occur. Nickel plate has been 
recommended as the best base for 
gold plating. 

Chromium Plating — Special tech- 
niques are available for chromium 
plating directly over the zinc-immer- 
sion layer; however, most satisfac- 
tory results are obtained if chro- 
mium plating is done over a prelim- 
inary copper or nickel plate. Ac- 
cording to recommendations of Alu- 
minum Co. of America, heavy de- 
posits of hard chromium are plated 
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NEW SCALE: New type self- 
contained hydraulic crane scale 
produced by Baldwin in Locomo- 
tive Works, Eddystone, Pa., 
weighs incoming shim stock at 
Laminated Shim Co., Glenbrook, 
Conn. Loads are transmitted by 
an Emery cell, long used on test- 
ing machines, to a precision type 
Bourdon tube, the deflection of 
which moves the pointer on the 
dial. Rugged simplicity of the 
scale permits its use indoors or 
outdoors. The scales are made 
in 13 ranges, the maximum cap- 
acity being 30,000 pounds 














over a thin copper strike layer (5 
minutes). In general, such deposits 
are plated from standard chromium 
baths at 130-140°F at a current 
density of 2 amp per sq in. 

Various combinations of electro- 
plates are feasible for use on alumi- 
num alloys as is indicated by the 
flow sheet for plating by the zinc- 
immersion process, Fig. 6. Typical 
production line operations used for 
plating on aluminum are listed in the 
accompanying table. 

Rinsing—In all commercial appli- 
cations of plating on aluminum it is 
important that the rinses be reason- 
ably clean and thorough to prevent 
contamination of succeeding opera- 
tions. A combination of dip and 
spray rinsing has been found to use 
the least amount of water and yet 
produce adequate rinsing. Since the 
zinc-immersion dip solution is vis- 
cous, the subsequent rinsing opera- 
tion is important. A double rinse is 






sion, during this grooving operation 








recurnmended to remove all traces o; of 
zincate solution. = sp) 


Racking—Both aluminum and COp- « 
per racks, usually coated, can be used 


in plating on aluminum. When alu. ae 
minum is used for plating racks, the - 
various electrodeposits may be re. a 
moved from the racks by the use of 
nitric acid (conc.), chromium ang se 
nickel being the exceptions. Thes [a 7” 
deposits, according to recommenda. os 
tions of Aluminum Co. of America ~ 
can best be removed by anodic strip. Se 
ping in a 15 per cent (by weight) 

solution of sulphuric acid. This treat- = 
ment leaves an oxide film which can pe 
be removed by a light etch in a caus. wea 
tic solution. ps 


Testing Plated Finishes — Qualit) only 
of a particular type of finish for any the 
metal is measured by ability of the alsc 
finish to provide the particular com- miu 
bination of characteristics required affe: 
for the part to meet service condi- bety 
tions satisfactorily. This yard-stick the 
of finish requirement is also applied 
to aluminum. For many articles of B¥ , « 


aluminum that may be finished by ‘ = 
plating, the appearance, adhesion F¥ te 
and other characteristics of the su- >, ™ 
face are much more important fac- cate 


tors than protection against corro- 
sion. For such uses, plated finishes 
are in most cases entirely satisfac. 
tory. For certain very corrosive 
conditions electroplated coatings may 
not be as protective as certain other 
types of less expensive coatings, such 
as those applied by electrochemica! 
treatments, 
A test has been suggested for test. & 
ing of plated samples, which not only | 
provides a check on the adherence 
of the plate, but is also suitable for 
determining how various plating pro- 
cedures may affect the quality and 
serviceability in both salt spray and 
atmospheric exposure tests.9 In carry: 
ing out the test, the sample panels 
after plating are grooved as shown 
in Fig. 4 by machining two grooves 
about 1/32-inch deep with a V- 
shaped threading tool on a shaper 
in such manner as to form an “X” 
pattern. These grooves extend 
through the plating and expose 8 
portion of the aluminum alloy basé. 
Machining of these grooves provides 
an incidental check on the adhesion of 
the plate, as lifting of the plate at 
points of intersection and along the 
sides of the grooves will occur 
those samples with very poor adhe- 
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When specimens of this type 8 
subjected to salt spray, any p/ating 
that is inadequate or that has no 
been satisfactorily applied will s00? 
develop blisters and will lift slong 
the sides of the grooves. An example 
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of the type of result obtained in salt 
spray tests with these grooved sam- 
ples is illustrated in Fig. 4, referred 
to above, which shows two plated 
24S-T samples after 300 hours in the 
salt spray test in Aluminum Co. of 
America laboratories. 

It was reported® that both of 
these samples were prepared by the 
zinc-immersion procedure and had 
coatings of 0.0003-inch copper, 0.002- 
inch nickel, and 0.00002-inch chro- 
mium, the nickel being applied using 
two different commercial nickel plat- 
ing solutions. As can be seen from 
the corrosion test panels, one sample 
jeveloped stress cracks early in the 
test and corrosion started at these 
cracks. The other sample showed 
ynly a small amount of lifting along 
the grooves. Corrosion tests have 
also shown that about 0.02-mil chro- 
mium coating applied over nickel is 
affective in reducing galvanic action 
between any exposed aluminum and 
the nickel plate. 
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Fittings Reduce Costs 


RADIANT heating installation costs 
may be reduced with the use of Redi- 
Bend line of pipe fittings in three 
types developed by Capitol Mfg. & 
Supply Co., Columbus, O. Types avail- 
able are: Weld type, with upset 
ends, ready for welding; coupled- 
type, threaded and furnished with 
two recessed, taper-tapped couplings; 
and sleeve-type, with plain ends, sup- 
plied with two welding sleeves. While 
all of the above are available 180 de- 
grees bends, 90 and 45 degree bends 






















































are made in the coupled-type and 
sleeve-type only. 

Radii and centers furnished in 
Redi-Bends are the result of a sur- 
vey of architects, contractors and en- 
gineers by the company. Although 
they will not need the radius re- 
quirements of every radiant heat job, 
every job can be designed to conform 
to the standards established, thereby 
effecting substantial savings. Fittings 
may be furnished in steel, wrought 
iron, extra heavy steel or extra heavv 
wrought iron. 


Lists 1400 Films 


IN a 100-page pamphlet available 
from National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, are listed 1400 motion picture 
and slide film training aids. Distrib- 
uted to member concerns, the bib- 
liography describes each film as to 
contents, running time, availability 
and whether black-and-white or color, 
sound or silent. A title index and 
subject groupings are _ included 
Copies are available from the asso- 
ciation at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 
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BRUSHES 


SECONDARY mill scale, developed 
during the hot mill rolling operation, 
comprises about one-half of 1 per 
cent of the steel weight. An addi- 
tional 1 per cent of the weight is lost 
to primary mill scale which results 
from the steel being heated in fur- 
naces prior to the rolling operations. 
This scale usually is removed by hy- 
draulic water pressure in the rolling 
mill line, but the secondary scale is 
now being removed mechanically. 


Remove Mill Scale from Steel Shapes 
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A midwest steel producer developed 
special machinery whereby secondary 
scale is removed by disk-center wire 
wheel brushes, made by Osborn Mfg. 
Co. of Cleveland. These brushes are 
driven by a 2 hp motor running at 
about 1400 rpm, with a 3 to 1 gear 
reduction. Steel shapes from 1% 
to 4%4 inches wide come through the 
mill and are run through the wire 
brushing machine against the direc- 
tion of brush rotation. 

This method of scale removal is 
used on both 8 and 10-inch bar mills 
in this plant, although not all of the 
mill’s material is so processed. Ap- 
proximately 19 per cent of the 8-inch 
mill’s material is brushed, as con- 
trasted to 36 per cent on the 10-inch 
mill. Brush wear is offset by mov- 
ing one of the shafts closer to the 
other. 

Steel travels from 800 to 1200 fpm 
on the smaller size mill and from 
700 to 1000 fpm on the 10-inch mill. 
Brushes operate in a water spray to 
keep them cool and maintain their 
efficiency. Steel leaving the furnace 
has a temperature of 2050 to 2200° 
F and from 1800 to 1925° F while 
it is being finished and run through 
the brushes which are used after the 
seventh and ninth stands of the 10- 
stand bar mill. 


Power brushing installation for 
removal of secondary mill scale 
from steel shapes. Brushes ro- 
tate against direction of steel 
shape travel 

















































































FUNDAMENTALS 
STEELMAKING 


PART tll 

IT has been customary for each generation to use 
the best of the natural resources at hand leaving 
inferior materials for future use, and the present 
generation is certainly no exception as far as iron 
ore is concerned. Discovery of the great Mesabi 
range open-pit ore mines made possible the organiza- 
tion of our great steel companies and steel they 
produced effected the great industrial expansion of 
the last 40 years which enabled us to successfully 
wage two great wars. However, the end of this 
treasure is now in sight and it is time to consider 
the future. 

In the past 50 years we have used 11% billion 
tons of ore from the Mesabi—most of it from open- 


IRON ORE 


Its Mining, Beneficiation and Reserves 





All factors considered, it seems evident that before very 
long a supplemental new ore supply must be provided if our 
nation is to produce steel at the rates now estimated by some 
economists as necessary to meet our future requirements. 
We have no ore shortage—the only question is from which 
of several sources can we procure it most economically 


By E. W. DAVIS 
Director, Mines Experiment Station 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


pits. So far as is known, this is—or was—the only 
open-pit, direct-shipping ore of any considerable quan- 
tity in the United States available to our existing 
Great Lakes steel industry. New ore discoveries 
will be made in the Lake Superior district but we 
need not expect to find any more Hull-Rust pits. 
Geologists and engineers have studied, and are still 


exploring in great detail, the territory surrounding a 
the Great Lakes. New iron mineral-containing areas 
i 


are being discovered and reported in Minnesota and 


Fig. 10—View of the Hull-Rust open-pit iron ore 
mine on the Mesabi range which has been called 
the “Grand Canyon of Minnesota” 
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iOW BIG SHOULD A BLAST FURNACE BE 2) 


Be enough to fit your market profitably. The 


WHAT STEEL MEN WILL TELL YOU 
ABOUT McKEE ENGINEERING: 


Wherever iron and steel are made you'll 
find McKee recognized as the acknowledged 
leaders in blast furnace and steel plant design 
and construction. 


McKee engineering services cover facilities for 
every step of iron and steel production from 
preparation of raw materials to finished steel. 


McKee service is prompt. That’s important to 
the iron and steel producer because it means 
capital investment is transformed,into a profit- 
producing plant in the shortest possible time. 


From Europe to Australia... from Canada to 
Brazil . . . steel men will tell you: “McKee 
Engineering means assured results”. 


ARTHUR G. 


AND CONSTRUCTION 


exact size depends on a great many factors— 
source and quality of raw materials, geographical 
location of your plant, location and extent of your 
market, freight rates, and future economic trends, 
among others. 


McKee can give you the answer in feet and 
inches—in size and capactty—because McKee 
engineering takes into consideration a// the 
factors influencing plant design and construction 
—inctuding dollars and cents. 


In 45 years of building tron and steel plants 
all over the world, McKee has built more blast 
furnaces than any other single organization. 


& COMPANY 


THE IRON AND STEEL AND PETROLEUM 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS «¢ ESTABLISHED 1905 
2300 CHESTER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Fig. 11—Research laboratory located on the Mesabi 
range for the study of lower grade ore concentration 


Michigan by use of the new air-borne magnetometer, 
but these findings will, in all probability, be too deep 
for open pit mining and may be largely taconite or 
low-grade iron formations. 

The Lake Superior district has already produced 
nearly 2% billion tons of ore and recent estimates 
indicate that the district still contains about 1% 
billion tons of the type now being mined. Some 
economists believe that within a few years United 
States ore consumption will reach 120 million tons 
annually, of which about 95 million tons must come 
from the Lake Superior district. Dividing 1%, bil- 
lion by 95 million would indicate that this ore will last 
about 18 years. While this mathematics is correct 
the answer is entirely misleading because, in the 
first place, no mining district can produce at a maxi- 
mum rate right up to the last year of its life and, 
in the second place, practically all of the ore is 
owned or controlled by various steel companies, the 
holdings of which are not in proportion to their 
annual requirements. The various companies thus 
will exhaust their reserves at different times. From 
this alone it is obvious that the production of ores 
of the types now being shipped from the Lake Su- 
perior district will continue for many years, but at 
a gradually declining rate. 

There is another angle to future Lake Superior 
ore production that must not be overlooked. In 
1942—the year of highest shipping rate—more than 
93 million tons of ore were shipped from this district, 
over 70 million tons of which came from open pit 
mines and only 23 million tons from underground 
properties. It takes a big, well-equipped and well-devel- 
oped underground mine to produce one million tons of 
ore annually. Only a few mines in the Lake Superior 
district have ever done this. Many of the largest 
and best underground mines were opened first and 
most of those remaining are smaller and more diffi- 
cult to operate. Unless an underground property 
contains 10 million tons of ore it is hardly conceiv- 
able that production can exceed one million tons an- 
nually. All of this leads to the conclusion that an 
annual production of 25 million tons of underground 
ore in the Lake Superior district is just about all 
that should be expected. 

Now if this estimate is accepted it is possible to 
get a little better picture of future iron mining ac- 
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tivities in the Lake Superior district. Of the 1%, 
billion tons of ore remaining in this district, cur. 
rent estimates indicate that about % billion tons 
can be mined by open pit methods, although a third 
of this is, at present, listed as underground ore. 
This leaves about a billion tons of underground ore, 
and at the estimated rate of 25 million tons per year, 
this will last 40 years. Then, if we are to ship 95 
million tons annually from this district, from the 
34 billion tons of open pit ore we must ship about 
70 million tons annually, so this type will last only 
11 years. It may be that more of the remaining 
reserve eventually can be mined by open-pit methods, 
but change these figures as you will, the over-al] 
picture remains essentially the same. Open pit ore, 
which occurs largely on the Mesabi Range, is ap- 
proaching exhaustion much more rapidly than the 
underground ore of the district as a whole and the 
length of time that high production rates of open pit 
ore can continue will govern the length of time high 
production rates can be maintained from the dis- 
trict. 

Taking all of this into consideration it seems evi- 
dent that before very long a supplemental new ore 
supply must be provided for the nation if we are 
to produce steel at the rates now estimated by some 
economists as necessary to meet our future require- 
ments. There is no shortage of ore in the Western 
hemisphere—the only question being from which of 
several sources it can be procured for our use most 
economically. In attempting to answer this question 
there are several points to be considered. In the 
first place, is the estimate of 120 million tons as 
our future annual requirement realistic? 


Detailed studies have been made correlating steel 
production with national employment, and on this 
basis some economists have reached the conclusion 
that steel production must exceed 120 million tons 
per year by 1954 in order to keep industry supplied 
with the necessary steel for the maintenance of 
full employment. Whether or not these conclusions 
are accepted, doubtless the safe course for industr) 
to pursue is to accept the figure of 120 million tons 
of ore by 1954 as a possibility and see what mus! 
be done in order to meet this requirement. 


The next question that arises has to do with na 
tional policies. Will this nation be satisfied to de 
pend, to any considerable extent, upon importec 
iron ore? Accepting the statement that all the iror 
ore districts in the United States except the Mesab’ 
doubtless can maintain production at the require¢ 
rates for long periods of years and that Mesab’ 
shipments must be supplemented soon at a gradually 
increasing rate, how much of this supplementar} 
ore should we plan to import and how much shoul¢ 
we plan to secure by beneficiating the almost uD 
limited supply of taconite and iron-formation in the 
Lake Superior district? This is a question of far 
reaching national importance. From the standpoint 
of national defense, perhaps we should plan to supply 
all of our future ore requirements from within ou! 
own country. From the standpoint of the good 
neighbor policy perhaps we should buy all of the iro® 
ore possible from foreign producers. From the stand: 
point of conserving our own resources perhaps Wé 
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should save our own iron minerals and get all we 
can from abroad. 

It is becoming evident that if the nation so wishes, 
all additional iron ore required by our steel industry 
for years to come can be secured by processing the 
iron-bearing rocks of the Lake Superior iron-forma- 
tion. Engineers and geologists of the mining com- 
panies have been studying these rocks intensively 
for only the past half dozen years, but already a 
quarter-million-ton pilot plant is in operation, actually 
producing high-grade furnace ore from one type of 
this rock. This type is called magnetic taconite, 
and while its occurrence on the Mesabi range is 
attracting most of the attention at the present time, 
it also exists in great quantities in both Michigan 
and Wisconsin. There are several kinds of taconite 
in the Lake Superior area, but progress that has 
been made in the treatment of the magnetic type 
justifies us in adding at least two billion tons of ore 
from this source to our available reserve figures 
concerning the Lake Superior district. 


During the last few years practically all the larger 
mining companies in the Lake Superior district have 
installed extensive new research laboratories for the 
study of beneficiation methods for converting low- 
grade ore materials reposing in their properties into 
high-grade furnace ore. These organizations give 
every indication that they are preparing to take 
care of their future ore requirements by processing 
the low-grade ore materials in the districts in which 
they are now operating. However, one question that 
needs to be answered relates to the quantity of ore 
that will be required from this source in the near 
future. 


At the present time plans are being made for two 
large magnetic taconite processing developments on 
the Mesabi range which, in their final expanded 
forms, can provide 20 million tons of high-grade 
furnace ore per year. These are expensive plants, 
estimates indicating that the investment cost will be 
around $15 per ton of annual capacity. From this 
it is seen that in order to make 20 million tons of 
taconite concentrate available annually, investments 
of something like 300 million dollars must be made. 
Once the investments are made, there is sufficient 
taconite available to maintain this rate of produc- 
tion for 56 years or more, but obviously the capital 
required to start production is very large. Other 
projects are being studied, looking toward the pro- 
duction of high-grade iron ore from the iron forma- 
tion in other Lake Superior districts but, in all prob- 
ability, the first costs of any such plants will not 
be much different from those on the Mesabi. Before 
making these great investments the mining com- 
panies, naturally, must know that the ore they pro- 
duce will be needed and that no other source of 
supply available to them is cheaper, both from the 
Standpoint of investment and production costs. 


It might seem that a much smaller investment 
would be required to bring foreign ores into this 
country. In a recent government report it is stated 
that a new deep St. Lawrence waterway will be re- 
quired if any considerable amount of Labrador or 
any other foreign ore is to be brought to our pres- 
ent steel plants. It is currently stated that the deep 
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St. Lawrence waterway with other facilities includ- 
ing deepened lake channels and harbors will cost over 
a billion dollars. In addition to this, cost of develop- 
ing foreign ore sources and building the necessary 
railroads, ore-loading docks and other necessary fa- 
cilities will be no small item. In the Lake Superior 
district, most of the initial development has been 
done and communities for employees, railroads and 
docks already are available. Therefore, it appears 
that foreign ores probably will have no advantage 
regarding the amount of capital required. 


From the standpoint of operating costs, less def- 
inite information is available. Companies now inves- 
tigating the processing of Lake Superior iron-forma- 
tion believe that taconite concentrate can be pro- 
duced and delivered to existing steel plants as cheaply 
per unit of iron as Ore can be secured from any 
other source. Estimates indicate that while costs 
will be considerably higher than for open pit Mesabi 
ores, they will be not far out of line with the cost 
of underground ores produced in Michigan and Wis- 
consin and on the Vermilion range in Minnesota. 
In addition to this, the shipping product to be made 
by processing taconite will be free from moisture 
and otherwise ideal in chemical and physical condi- 
tion for blast furnace smelting. Hence it is believed 
that material savings can be made at the blast fur- 
nace and steel plants in converting this product into 
iron and steel. 


The processing of Lake Superior iron-formation is 
not greatly different from processing methods used 
in the copper industry. Practically all copper we 
use today is produced from very low-grade copper 
ore, still the price of copper today is no higher than 
it was 40 years ago when only high-grade copper 
ore was smelted. In general, there is reason to be- 
lieve that it will not be necessary to raise the price 
of steel to the ultimate consumer by any considerable 
amount, even if a major portion of our future ore 
supply is to come from taconite. 

Summarizing the situation in the Lake Superior 
region it may be stated that on the basis of current 
knowledge of reserves there is sufficient ore of the 
types now being mined to maintain production at 





Fig. 12—View at a New York state mine showing 
hoist house, crushing and cobbing plants, schools, 
club building, office and hospital 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of previous articles in the series 
“Fundamentals of Steelmaking” now may be ob- 
tained by addressing Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, 
O. Subjects covered over the past few months 
include blast furnace, open hearth and electric 
furnace practice, tool steels, roll design, coke 
production, plates, sheets and strip, tin plate, 
structurals and rails, scrap bessemer steel, butt 
and lap weld pipe, seamless tubing and stainless 
steel. 











high rates for perhaps as long as 10 years, but ac- 
tually, some of the mining companies will be unable 
to maintain their required rates of production that 
long. Therefore, changes of radical importance must 
occur in the United States iron ore industry within 
the next few years to avert an ore shortage by a num- 
ber of steel companies, especially if steel production is 
to be increased. These changes may include: (1) 
The erection of large plants to process taconite and 


other lean ore materials; (2) provision of facilities 
for the delivery to existing steel plants of 10 to 20 
million tons of imported ore annually; (3) develop- 
ment of new and revolutionary methods for the rapid 
mining of ores of the Lake Superior district now 
listed for underground mining; and (4) movement 
of some of our present steel industry to the coast 
or the construction of new steelmaking facilities 
where foreign ores are more readily available. 


Most informed persons do not give serious consider- 
ation to the possible removal of existing steel plants, 
although construction of additional steelmaking 
facilities on the eastern and southern seaboards 
may be anticipated when increased capacity really 
is demanded. Progress on the third item above is 
very questionable, but various units of the steel 
industry are going forward actively on the first two. 

It is clearly evident that to provide an adequate 
future iron ore supply for this nation will require 
great investments of new capital. The question that 
is now being studied so carefully is how and where 
this capital can best be invested. The decisions must 
be made soon—some of them certainly within the 
next 5 years. 





Stainless Hose is Flexible 


CORROSION resistance in sulphona- 
tion and other processes which cause 
the formation of sulphuric, formic or 
acetic acids and other highly corro- 
sive agents is provided by a flexible 
stainless steel hose made of stain- 
less No. 20 by Alloy Tube Division of 
Carpenter Steel Co., Union, N. J. 
Previously available only in such 
conventional analyses such as types 
304, 316 and 347, the hose has a size 
range of from about 1 to 25 inches 
ID, in various gages. 

Hose is expected to be useful where 
full erosion resistance must be 
combined with flexibility, on equip- 
ment which vibrates, or which must 
be moved from time to time. Stand- 
ard pipe size nipples and other fit- 
tings can be welded to the end of the 
hose or the hose end can be provided 
in nonflexible standard tube sizes for 
use with flanges. 


Package Serves as Wire Spool 


A SOLID fiber box, used for packag- 
ing Silverstitch stitching wire at 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, serves as 
a spool on which the wire is wound 
as well as a shipping container. When 
the customer uses the wire, the pack- 
age reverts to its initial use as a 
spool. Wire is machine wound on 
the spool prior to the addition of a 
cover which is fitted around the out- 
side circumference of the spool for 
completion of the package. 
Designed and manufactured by 
Gaylord Container Corp. of St. Louis, 
the spool itself is made of five pieces 
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of solid fibre. Fifty pounds of stitch- 
ing wire is wound on the spool. The 
enclosure forms a complete seal 
which protects the wire from weather, 
dust or other damage during ship- 
ment and in storage. 


Welding Repairs Damaged Truck 


WELDING was = successfully em- 
ployed by Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., of Cleveland in the repair of a 
1935 model electric power-truck die- 
handler used by an automobile body 
stamping plant. Although its rated 
capacity was 50,000 pounds, the 
truck was called upon in an emer- 
gency to transport a 125,000-pound 
load on its platform in a lowered, sta- 
tionary position. 


The occasion arose in this plant 
to move a 250,000-pound stamping 
press. Neither the truck nor an over- 
head crane in the plant were equal 
to the job, but it was decided to use 
both, each sharing half the load with 
the truck serving mainly as wheels 
for one end of the press and the 
crane lifting and manuvering the 
other end. With one end of the press 
on the truck platform, the crane at- 
tempted to lift its end, but some part 
of its mechanism failed to function 
and the press dropped, with a result- 
ing severe jolt for the truck then 
bearing the greater part of the heavy 
load. 

This heavy jolt on the outer end 
of the platform caused the arms 
which support the platform to be 
broken off at their elbows. These 
arms are chrome molybdenum alloy 


steel castings, 13 inches wide, 3% 
inches thick, and weighing 1750 
pounds each. To make new castings 
and rebuild the platform would have 
taken 3 to 4 months, it was estimated. 
Even though the cost factor alone 
was thought to be prohibitive, the 
time factor alone ruled out this 
method of repair. 

With welding seeming to be the 
only alternative, the truck was sent 
to the plant of the manufacturer. 
Certain retaining and _ connecting 
plates which had been broken were 
replaced and clamps and bracing 
were employed to hold the entire 
platform assembly together. The 
edges of the fracture were beveled 
down to 45 degree angles to make 
opposing V’s, their points being %%- 
inch apart. Forty pounds of weld 
metal bearing the following composi- 
tion was deposited in welding each 
fracture: Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40; man- 
ganese, 1.0 to 1.25; molybdenum, 0.30 
to 0.40. Maximum thickness of the 
welded area was 4 inches. 

As alignment was essential for sub- 
sequent operation of the elevating 
mechanism, the welding was careful- 
ly done to distribute heat and metal. 
Two welders were employed, one OP- 
erating on each side of an arm. Two 
beads were welded along one side of 
the open V-shaped cut, then two 
along the other, each welder operat- 
ing alternately, so that there could 
be no severe drop in temperatures to 
cause warpage in the finished work. 
A series of loading and operational 
tests at the factory demonstrated 
that the method was entirely succ°ss 
ful. 
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HIGH TEMPERATURE PROPERTIES 


ne of Cr-V and Cr-Mo-V Spring Steels 
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PRINGS FOR SERVICE at elevated temperatures require 

— steels which resist softening and lowering of the yield 

30 point. Unless hardness and yield strength are stabilized 

the by correct alloy additions to the steel, these properties 
deteriorate rapidly as the temperature is raised. 

ve The chart above shows the yield point and tensile 

ul strength of three types of spring steel at elevated temper- 

‘all atures determined by standard short-time tension tests. 

op- Springs of plain carbon steel are sometimes used at 

wo moderately elevated temperatures, although their lower 

. yield values prevent them from giving service as satis- 

: factory as that of the alloy spring steels. 

uld Chromium-vanadium steel springs, such as AISI 6150, 

to give better service at ordinary temperatures because of 

rk. the higher yield point. In addition, they may be used at 

- operating temperatures up to about 700° or 750° F 

‘SS- 
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because they retain high yield point values as the tem- 
perature is increased. 


Chromium-molybdenum-vanadium steel was especially 
designed for springs operating at temperatures in excess 
of 750° F. It can be used for springs operating at temper- 
atures as high as 850° F or even higher under some con- 
ditions. At 800° F, the yield point of this steel is still greater 
than that of plain carbon steel at room temperature. 


If you have a problem in spring applications at elevated 
temperatures, our metallurgical engineers will be glad to 
uelp you solve it. 
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Welded Fabrications 
(Concluded from Page 93) 


from it which caused rapid deteriora- 
tion of the main tank wall above the 
liquid level. Therefore the upper 
course of the tank shell was made of 
stainless-clad steel with the cladding 
on the inside. In this way, all re- 
quirements were satisfied at mini- 
mum fabrication cost. 


Principal components of a some- 
what conventional type of tank for 
sulphuric anodizing of aluminum are 
the main tank, exhaust casing and 
cooling coils. Many of these have 
been fabricated of plain carbon steel, 
lead lined. This is one of several 
identical tanks made for installation 
below floor level, so that the outside 
of the tank is exposed to the sul- 
phuric solution and it is impractic- 
able to maintain any kind of protec- 
tive coating. The answer here was 
to build the tank of Monel-clad steel 
with the cladding outside, line the in- 
side with lead and use lead pipe for 
the cooling coils. 

The casing is designed so it can be 
removed for cleaning or other servic- 
ing. Another feature of the casing 
is that the condensate from the ex- 
haust vapors drips harmlessly into 
a lead-lined trough, where it can be 
drained away. There are no crevices 
where it can lodge. The ten pipe 
coils are connected to fabricated 
Monel headers and each coil traverses 
the length of the tank five times. 

Lead Welding—aAll the lining and 
coil work is done in the lead shop by 
specialists in lead welding. Stand- 
ard procedure is to use three weld 
layers on lead sheet up to %-inch 
thick and on up to six layers for 
thicknesses from 11/32 to 7/16-inch, 
giving a weld area of three to four 
times the base metal thickness. Lin- 
ing a tank means covering all inte- 
rior parts as inlets, outlets, shelves, 
dams and partitions. In the anodiz- 
ing tanks just described a motor- 
driven impeller, mounted on a ver- 
tical shaft, is used to keep the elec- 
trolyte circulating. Fig. 3 shows the 
lead chamber in which the impeller 
is suspended. It is fitted with a 
girdle of lead-covered angle iron. 
Lead is a very useful metal, es- 
pecially when sulphuric solutions and 
fumes are encountered, and a sur- 
prising number of things can be done 
with it. 

An oven retort made of 3/16-inch 
Everdur plate is one component of a 
large installation of mill equipment 
for processing metal rounds. The 
raised portion is a water cooling 
jacket. The stiffeners are 3 x 3 x 
\%-inch Everdur angles. All plate 
seams were double welded. Intermit- 
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tent welds were sufficient for join- 
ing stiffeners to the shell. Contin- 
uous welds here would serve no use- 
ful purpose and would cause buck- 
ling. The inert-arc welding process 
was used throughout. Most impor- 
tant of the advantages secured from 
the use of this process was the ease 
of obtaining a smooth weld deposit, 
free from porosities, thus developing 
the corrosion-resistant properties of 
the alloy to the fullest extent. Also, 
by concentrating and localizing the 
heat, it made rapid welding possible 
and minimized the possibility of ad- 
verse heat effects on the base metal. 

These few examples illustrate the 
fact that the availability of semi- 
precious metals in all common shapes 
and the weldability of all of them 
give the designer of plant equipment 
great freedom of design. He can lay 
the equipment out exactly to meet his 
production requirements and the ex- 
perienced fabricator can build it. 
Costs are not necessarily high and 
are more than compensated for by 
the ultimate savings when the fabri- 
cations go to work. 


New Decimal Chart Offered 


THOUGHT to be the first of its kind 
created by a professional designer, a 
new decimal chart available from 
Central Steel & Wire Co. of Chicago, 
incorporates high visibility colors, 
“pointer” fractions and high-low di- 
visions. The 64ths and 32nds are 
featured in the pointer pattern on 
high visibility yellow background 
with blue figures. Chart is divided 
down the middle, with the decimal 
equivalent to either side. Fractions 
are converted to decimals by reading 
from the outside of the chart to the 
center. 

For wall use, the chart measures 
25 x 38 inches. Decimals appear in 
white on deep blue. Sixteenths ap- 
pear in a white panel and other frac- 
tions are blended into a neutral grey 
background. Copies of the chart are 
available from the company, 3020 
W. 51st St., Chicago 32, Il. 


Welfare Restyles Plants 


GROWING concern in industry for 
employee welfare and the improve- 
ment of employee working conditions 
is providing a new impetus to the 
architectural and engineering restyl- 
ing of America’s industrial plant, it 
was pointed out by E. P. Abbott, 
vice-president of Wigton-Abbott 
Corp., Plainfield, N. J., engineers and 
contractors. There is hardly a plant 
today that can consider itself modern 
which does not include extensive rec- 
reational and restaurant facilities as 
part of its program to create better 





working environment for its employ- 
ees, he declared. 

Such facilities are not a matter 
of managerial taste or whim. Thy 
have become recognized as necessities 
in the establishment of employer-em- 
ployee good will that is being trans- 
lated into greater productivity, it 
was asserted. Pleasant working con- 
ditions now rank equally with pen- 
sions, job tenure, sick leave and un- 
employment assistance in maintaining 
employee morale. 

The modern manufacturing plant 
is today unrecognizable when com- 
pared with the factory of a genera- 
tion ago. Air conditioning, modern 
fully-equipped cafeterias providing 
good food at modest prices, larger 
window areas to permit entry of max- 
imum sunlight into working areas, 
use of pleasant colors, noise reducing 
walls, ceilings and floors, appropriate 
music or readings over plant public 
address systems to divert employees 
engaged in the more routine activi- 
ties, more comfortable rest rooms, 
lounges, libraries and auditoriums, 
and various indoor and outdoor sports 
facilities have given the modern man- 
ufacturing plant a new and whole- 
some aspect, Mr. Abbott brought out. 

Although the trend was somewhat 
perceptible in the 1930’s, Mr. Abbott 
said, it took the war years to give 
the movement its greatest impetus. 
The suddenly increased need for pro- 
duction facilities during the war 
brought with it the problem of feed- 
ing and entertaining the greatest 
work force in the history of the coun- 
try. The lessons during the period 
concerning the direct effect of em- 
ployee morale on production are not 
being forgotten in the construction 
of postwar plants, he concluded. 


Booklet Teaches Worker To Lift 


WORKERS must be trained in safe 
lifting in order to not suffer physical 
disabilities. Bearing this in mind, 
the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., is publishing a book- 
let “Teach Them to Lift.” Methods 
are suggested for preventing the 
types of injuries caused by improper 
lifting habits and eight basic ques- 
tions are given as a guide to the 
supervisor in teaching workers. 


Excuse the Blush 


ALTHOUGH we realize many read- 
ers have already detected the typo- 
graphical error in the temperature 
quotation in the short announcement, 
“Higher Temperature Alloy”, P. 109, 
Nov. 7 issue, just for the record we 
do want to point out that the com- 
pound withstands temperatures up to 
6000° F. 
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Need small lots of tubing in a hurry 
for wear-resistant jobs like these? 





bearing races 





 silitter knives 
[eee ane pump parts, plungers 
aircraft parts 





' ecollets 
bushings 
spindles 
grinding machines 


precision instruments 


AVAILABLE FROM WAREHOUSE 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


52100 TUBING 
101 Stock sizes 
High Carbon Chrome steel— 
a direct quenching steel which 
gives through hardness in mod- 
erate sections. 


“NICKEL-MOLY” TUBING 
52 Stock sizes 

Low Carbon Nickel-Moly steel 

—a carburizing steel which 

gives high surface hardness with 

a tough core. 
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50th birthday of the company whose products 
you know by the trade-mark: TIMKEN 













Perforating guns 
farm equipment 
knitting machines 
piston pins 
sleeves : 


bushings 


pump parts 


HESE two grades of Timken® tubing that will do 904 of your 
hollow parts jobs! 


Timken 52100 is a high carbon steel that can be heat treated to 
file hardness and tempered back to any desired point In moderate 
sections it is through-hardening. It resists wear and frequently can 
be used in place of more expensive steels. 


“Nickel-moly” is a low carbon, carburizing steel that develops 
high case hardness and a tough inner core. This gives it exChe- 
tional stamina and shock absorbing qualities. 


@ 


These two general purpose Timken steels are now being su¢?* 
cessfully used for the parts listed above and in many other apph-" 
cations where hardness and wear resistance are a problem. 52100 
is available in 101 sizes. from 1” to 10%" O. D. “Nickel-moly”’ is 
available in 52 sizes ranging from 1.389” to 10.223” O. D. With 
both of these Timken steels you’re sure of uniformity from tube 
to tube and order to order. 


Write for a copy of our stock lists or send your order today to 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Division, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 







Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess stee! tubing. 
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keeps automatics well-fed... 





FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP 


tinuous supply of uniform steel feeding from coils right into your auto- 


provides a con- 





matics—regardless of the forming operation involved. Follansbee Cold 
Rolled Strip is a productioneer’s tool. This Follansbee Specialty Steel 


in coils offers many time-saving advantages. 


making furniture of fashion 





FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP 


made steel suitable for furniture manufacturing and a myriad other 


is a custom- 





uses. Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip in coils is available in tempers and 
finishes for most industrial cold rolled steel requirements. Follansbee 
Cold Rolled Strip and Follansbee Polished Blue Strip are furnished in 
continuous coils to your specifications. You should be taking advantage 
of the custom-service on Follansbee Specialty Steels—call the Follansbee 


Representative nearby. 
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British, French Hear Papers 


JOINT meeting of Societe Franca. 
De Metallurgie and Institute of 
Metals of France and Great Britain, 
respectively, held in Paris in October 
saw some 60 papers presented in 
the field of ferrous metals by authors 
from France, Belgium, the Nether. 
lands and the United States. Inves. 
tigations on the corrosion of stain- 
less steels with 18/10 chrome nicke) 
and 2.5 per cent molybdenum by in- 
dustrial sulphuric acid have shown 
wide differences in service and even 
in laboratory tests, it was stated 
Experiments have shown that these 
differences are largely due to impur- 
ities in the acids, resulting in many 
cases from the method of acid manu. 
facture. 


Presence of impurities in the acid 
and solution is sufficient to cause cor. 
rosion to pass from the state of rapid 
corrosion with release of hydrogen to 
the state of low corrosion without hy- 
drogen release. Conclusion was that 
laboratory tests with purified acids 
would be useful in the industrial ap- 
plication of these acids. Austenitic 
stainless steels can be utilized to re- 
sist corrosion by sulphuric acid, pro- 
viding the acid has been adequately 
treated. 


Boron Addition Tests—In tests on 
the influence of minimum additions 
of boron on the properties of Car- 
bon steel, it was shown that the main 
effects of boron are to tend toward 
an increase of grain size of austenite 
and to increase the aptitude to har- 
dening of the metal after quenching 
It was stated that this behavior is 
irregular and does not depend en- 
tirely upon the boron content. Car- 
bon content ranged from 0.22 to 0.45 
per cent and the boron content from 
0.001 to 0.20 per cent. When a 
greater tendency toward hardening 
is observed, the physical properties 
of the metal are improved; it was 
thought that the usefulness of boron 
additions is limited to cases where 
semihard steel is to be used for mak- 
ing parts with thin walls which are 
to be hardened after quenching in 
water. 


Rolling Flow Study—Tests were re- 
ported on various shapes ranging 
from 30 to 80 mm in a study of 
the flowing of special steel during 
rolling. Steel tested comprised sili- 
con-manganese steel, cast steel with 
0.9 per cent carbon, nickel-chrome 
steel of medium hardness, self-harden- 
ing steel and steel containing 13 per 
cent chromium. Each batch was 
tested with an ordinary carbon steel 
of the same size as a control. The 
temperatures at which the tests were 
made range from 800 to 1150° C, 
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YOUR COMPETITION ? 


Do your competitors produce more in less time at lower 
costs? Maybe they’re doing it with Air Tools. 


Ingersoll-Rand Air Tools will quickly and efficiently 
—drill—ream—tap—rivet—cut—chip—hoist—haul 
—grind—run nuts and drive screws. Air Tools will 
do all these jobs and many more in less time and at 
lower cost. Dependable, light, fast I-R Air Tools 

are the choice of realistic production men. 


A manufacturer of electrical equipment installed 
three Air Powered Screw Drivers costing 
$240.00. The time saved on this application 
enabled him to improve his competitive 

situation and the tools paid for 

themselves in twenty-four days. 


Perhaps there is an Air Tool which will do a 
better and quicker job for you in your plant. 
Ask one of our Air Power Specialists to show 
you how I-R Air Tools pay for themselves 
nearly twice as fast under today’s 

conditions and enable the workman to do 
more work with less effort. 


5 


Send for Form 5010A, containing over 30 
pages of remarkable time and money sav- 
ings made with Air Tools. 











COMPLETELY 
CONVERTIBLE 





This 50,000 pound Mobile Crane is a completely 
new member of the UNIT Crane and Shovel 
line. Designed for both “on and off” highway 
operation, So compact, it works efficiently even 





in small, cramped quarters, “in or out” of the yard. 


® Hydraulic Steering 

® Air Brakes and 4 Speed 

© Neck Roller Construction Air-Actuated Transmission 
® Heavy Duty, yet operated 

° Operated by ONE Man with remarkable SPEED . . 

® Powered by ONE Engine SAFETY .. . ECONOMY! 


® Rugged Construction 
® Perfectly Balanced 


ATTACHMENTS 


UNIT 1520 
can be 
equipped with 
retractable 
high A-Frame 
to permit 
capacity loads 
on extended 
boom at 
long radius. 





UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORPORATION 


6521 W. BURNHAM STREET © MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 





A 5413-2/3CA 









these temperatures being reached 
progressively. Rolling temperature 
and the thermic cycle of reheating 
seems to be more influential than 
quality of the steel. 

Improvement of the qualities of the 
semifinished product is the objective 
of preliminary forging prior to roll- 
ing, reported at one of the sessions. 
It was shown that a crystalline struc- 
ture is unfavorable to hot working, 
that there is too great a resistance to 
deformation during hot working and 
that it required too large a seetion 
for the rolling plant available. A 
power hammer or a press is used for 
the purpose. Steels which are fragile 
when hot are treated by the power 
hammer while the press is used for 
the more malleable steels. 

Before and After Comparison—In 
a comparison between the mechanical 
characteristics of roller products 
without reheating and after reheat- 
ing, the results obtained show that 
the rolling of plates, when stopped at 
a temperature below the recrystalli- 
zation temperature, increases the fol- 
lowing characteristics: Elastic limit 
is increased up to 15.9 per cent; ten- 
sile strength is increased up to 4.6 
per cent. The following characteris- 
tics showed a decrease: Elongation 
reduced up to 11 per cent; and re- 
silience reduced by about 5.65 per 
cent. 


Magnesium Alloy Improved 


INCREASED toughness, relative in- 
sensitivity to notch effect and good 
impact toughness and fatigue 
strength are characteristics of an im- 
proved magnesium extrusion alloy, 
ZK60, containing 6 per cent zinc and 
0.6 zirconium. According to Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., it was 
discovered in experimental work that 
the high strength properties are due 
mainly to the small grain size, in- 
sured and maintained by the addi- 
tion of zirconium. Other factors con- 
tributing to strength properties are 
extrusion conditions such as speed, 
temperature and reduction of cross- 
sectional area. 

Tensile yield and compressive yield 
strengths of the alloy are said to be 
substantially the same, whereas in 
other wrought magnesium alloys the 
compressive yield is normally only 
60 to 70 per cent of the tensile yield 
strength. While the first major uses 
of ZK60 were in the aircraft field, 
the requirements of strength, tough- 
ness, notch insensitivity and light 
weight are thought to be applicable 
in truck and trailer floor sills and 
parts, textile machinery and mate 
rials handling equipment. 

A number of factors dictated the 
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Just off the press! 


A new arc welding machine catalog — 


























” — Welders for AC, DC, gas engine operation 
—capacities of 100 to 500 amperes. 


Here, at last, is a helpful booklet that gives you complete data 


in- ® on all Airco arc welders — the machines with the stinger that 
od penetrates. Divided into easy-to-read sections, you can quickly 
ue 


determine the welder suited to your production or maintenance job. 


m- 

oy. This booklet is handy, useful, bringing you a wealth of infor- 
4 mation covering design, distinctive features, specifications, power 
on requirements, electrical characteristics, and outstanding opera- 


at J tional qualities of each welder in the entire Airco line. 


To give you some idea of the amount of material covered by 


di- this definitive booklet, here are a few of the many welders 

n- covered. 

ire b 

od. e “Bumblebee” and MCT — Transformer AC Arc Welding Machines 

a @ “Hornet” 36A and “Wasp” —DC Arc Welding Machines 

ade @ “Yellow Jacket’ Gas-Engine Driven Arc Welders 

be e Customer-Assembled Gas Engine Sets Send for this 

in : ; : 

ue See this booklet yourself . . . send for it today. Just fill in the FREE catalog today! f 

aly coupon below for your free copy. D 

eld 

a Air Reduction y 

60 East 42nd Street 

my | New York 17, N. Y. 4 

yf Please send me a copy of your NEW Arc Welding 

a. AIR REDUCTION Cowie: curse | 

., Offices in Principal Cities | Name —— fi 

i Fi 4 

te- Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Calcium . pike : 
Carbide...Gas Cutting Machines...Gas Welding and Cutting i Address f 

he Apparatus, and Supplies...Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories | City State j 
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use of magnesium for the floor beams har 
in the Douglas DC-6 airplane. From sho' 


early investigation it appeared that afte 
the sills, if built up from sheet of rept 
any other metal, would be unneces- be | 
sarily heavy because of the excess sist 
material needed at the joints. Ex. the 
trusions of other materials were too ami 
heavy because extrusion limitations ed ! 
prevented making a web sufficiently inal 
thin for structural efficiency. Mag. higt 
nesium extrusions with a bulkier sec. inch 
tion may pass for an effective and of | 
i more rigid design with a weight say- mat 
| ing of 5 per cent and a cost saving 
of 25 per cent. Che 


These floor beams have been in 
service for the life of the DC-6 air. J INV 
planes with no criticism of any kind, J liqui 
it is reported. The recently built C- chec 
124 uses about 1000 pounds of 8, 10 face 


and 11-inch ZK60 I-beams in its de- such 
sign. Other applications include the tube 
spar cap in the experimental mag- Dev 
nesium F-80 wings built by East Sew 
Coast Aeronautics Inc., and the use the 


of the alloy in the last fifteen sets orate 
of SNJ and AT-6 wings produced delp] 


under military contract at Dow’s kits, 
magnesium fabricating plant in Bay resin 
City, Mich. alyst 

resin 
Collects Plastic Dust We 
ADAPTED for collecting such dusts agai 





f* f fe* as plastic molding compound resins, vane 
at metal powders, tablet powders and pe 


HERRINGBONE SPEED REDUCERS | oiiiicr deveiopat by F. 3. stoke 
Machine Co. of Philadelphia. It is the | 
by Horaburgh & Scott for use with plastic molding machines & },,),., 


of all styles, regardless of type and onl 
manufacture, greer 


Features include continuous ful 
capacity, easy cleaning, minimum Clut 





@ Every Horsburgh & Scott Speed Reducer is designed 


for 100°7 momentary overload without injury. Makin wear, quick dust disposal, simple in- 
= he , allat d t d FOR 
i i stallation and maintenance and com- —& F 
this possible are such features as: Accurate Sykes type plete material salvage. Capacities [drive 
heavier, wide face gears with continuous double helical of 90 and 150 cfm are offered. clute! 
nan ‘ * . ‘ stopp 
teeth, giving increased bearing surface .. . finest anti- suinens 
ee : Tools Made from Mild Steel FY" 
friction bearings... rugged shafts and bearings... heavy, —_ 

: ; ata ae te : USE of a carbon—chromium—man- — “ngas 
ribbed housings... close tolerances and rigid inspection. gunees  Rardealiigeome panda» TE ot th 
Oversize bearings provide tremendous overhung load powder form is enabling Wilson Car- J 2 e 

; bon Co., New York, to demonstrate taper 
capacity on the low-speed shaft. Even under heavy shock the making of chisels capable of [jm ‘it th 
, . . . ippi old- teel from ordi- ingtol 

ads, mooth operation at its best. chipping cold-rolled s 
loads, here’s quiet, s pe c nary mild steel. In the demonstra- Sppiic 

tion, mild steel in the form of con- ro 


crete reinforcing rods was heated to 
a bright cherry red with a blow torch grease 
me en mere ae after having been preshaped to form 
| a chisel. After heating, the red hot bolts 
RSBURGH & SCOTT co. steel was stirred into a can of the Pla 
THE HO powdered compound and the powder Sar 
GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS : allowed to fuse on the surface. Piece the ty 
AND 14, OHIO, U S. A. was then reheated to the same teMm- 
: perature (about 1500°F) ané rating 
quenched in cold water. n 
After having been case and depth 
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hardened by this process, the tools 
showed no damage to cutting edges 
after the chipping procedure. It is 
reported that the tools are found to 
be comparable in hardness, wear re- 
sistance and toughness to many of 
the high-speed tool steels. The ex- 
amination of the section of the treat- 
ed material is said to show the orig- 
inal metal to be covered by a hard, 
high-carbon surface layer about 1/64- 
inch thick, supported by a sublayer 
of ductile chrome-carbide, approxi- 
mately 3/64-inch thick. 


Checks Machine Finishes 


INVOLVING the use of a _ special! 
liquid casting plastic is a method for 
checking new or worn machine sur- 
faces of various mechanical parts, 
such as gears, turbine blades, boiler 
tubes, journals, valve facing or seats. 
Developed by Marco Chemicals Inc., 
Sewaren, N. J., in co-operation with 
the Naval Boiler and Turbine Lab- 
oratory, U. S. Naval Shipyard, Phila- 
delphia, the material is supplied in 
kits, each containing a pint of casting 
resin and the proper amount of cat- 
alyst which, when combined with the 
resin, will cause it to solidify in about 
15 minutes. 

Catalyzed plastic resin is poured 
against the surface to be checked and 
removed when hard. It provides an 
accurate and permanent record re- 
flecting the surface conditions of the 
machined piece. For surfaces where 
the liquid resin would run off, cel- 
lulose tape is used to form mold walls 
and hold it until solidified. The 
green casting resin is very sensitive. 


Clutch Unit Easily Attached 


FOR installation between motor and 
driven machine is gear tooth drive 
clutch mechanism for starting and 
Stopping the flow of mechanical 
power. A development of Edgemont 
Machine Co. of Dayton, O., it may be 
engaged and disengaged at the will 
of the operator, Design incorporates 
an extended bronze bushed sleeve, 
tapered on the outside diameter to 
fit the tapered bore of the Worth- 
ington QD sheave rims for V-belt 
applications. 

To assemble sheave on the sleeve, 
it is necessary only to remove the 
grease fitting, place the sheave over 
the taper and use the sheave pull-up 
bolts to draw the sheave snugly into 
Place. To demount the sheave, the 
Same bolts are used as jack screws in 
the taps provided for that purpose. 
Ma‘: in various sizes and horsepower 
Tatirgs, the complete assembly of 
clut-h unit and sheave is supplied 
rea’ y for installation on the shaft. 
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“WAITERS” 


ee-COSTt more_,; 
than —/ 
"Tip=-Money” 
im your plant! 


wen handling on production, 

assembly, or packaging lines is 
costly in manpower two ways—time 
waiting for material and time re- 
quired to deliver it. 


Whatever you make, package, or 
handle — in large or small quanti- 
ties — loose or in containers — see 
Standard for a complete engineered 
gtavity or power conveyor system— 
a portable conveyor unit — a porta- 
ble, lightweight conveyor section. 


The range and versatility of Stand- 





ROLLER ~ BELT - SCAT- CHAIN CONVEYORS % 
SPIRAL CHUTES 


AND PILERS > 















ard Conveyor equipment has been 
developed in more than 40 years 
of service to business and industry. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Send for Standard’s General 
Catalog — see how conveyors 
are used to best advantage in / 
every field of industry 

Ask for Bulletin No. ST-129. 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
¢ PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 








To feed materials automatically... 
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GAST ROTARY DESIGN GIVES 
BOTH VACUUM AND PRESSURE 
FOR FEEDING APPLICATIONS 
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Model 3040, new SINGLE 
CHAMBER PUMP—19 to 24 c.f.m. 
Pressure up to 10 p.s.i.—vacuum 


15” and over. 
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Model 10 x 1040, small DUAL 
CHAMBER PUMP—9 c.f.m. from 
each chamber. Vacuum to 20”, 
pressure to 15 p.s.i. 
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Model 11 x 1740, large DUAL 
CHAMBER PUMP—14 c.f.m. (to 
10 p.s.i.) from pressure chamber; 
9 «.f.m. (to 15”) from vacuum 
chamber. 


Look what these 3 new Air Pumps offer: They’re de- 
signed to meet the specific needs of automatic feed- 
ing operations . . . handling paper, cardboard, thin 
metal, acetate, etc. They give both strong “blow” 
for separating—and large capacity low vacuum for 
“pick-up” of sheet materials. 

With all the inherent advantages of Gast Rotary 
Design, they run quietly, producing large volume per 
horsepower at comparatively low speeds. They're 
trim in appearance and unusually compact. V-belt 
drives simplify installation and make speed con- 
trol easy. 

If you’re building machines that can be fed with 
suction fingers—you'll want full details. Remember 
—"Air may be your Answer!” 
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(TO ONE H.P.) (TO 30 LBS.) 
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GAST AIR PUMPS 










WRITE FOR 
DETAILS ON 
3 NEW AIR 


PUMPS— ALSO 
“APPLICATION 
IDEAS” BOOK 









(TO 28 INCHES) 


' GAST MANUFACTURING CORP., 133 Hinkley St., Benton Harbor, Mich, 











Behind the Scenes 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


pick up a couple of flappers? Could 
they neck? Hot diggety!” 

“You used to be quite a cake eater, 
George,” I said. ‘Do you still do the 
Blackbottom ?” 

“I put on too much weight,” said 
George. “This food nowadays seems 
to be more fattening.” 

“I know,” I said. “You mentioned 
that just a minute ago.” 

“Did I?” said George. 

“How about another Martini?” | 
said. ‘Have you noticed the Martinis 
aren't as strong as they used to be?” 
“Yeah,” said George, “You said that 
twice before.” 

“Oh,” I said— 

I got to thinking about poor old 
George while I was shaving’ this 
morning. I stopped and looked at my 
own reflection in the mirror—they 
don’t seem to be the same make of 
mirrors any more. 

As they say in some of the magazines 
these days, you may now resume 
your reading back up front again. 
See you on page 4 again next week. 


Strola 


List Copper Shot Advantages 


FINISHES of natural color, no im- 
bedding of hard abrasive in soft metal 
parts, no subsequent rusting or stain- 
ing, and increased life of wearable 
parts of the blast cleaning machine 
are advantages of copper shot ex- 
plained in bulletin No. 69, available 
from American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Entitled “Copper Shot for Blast 
Cleaning and Finishing Non-Ferrous 
Metal Parts,” the bulletin enumerates 
performance results, shows advan- 
tages in appearance, cost, etc. 


Solder Has High Strength 


POSSESSING high strength and 4 
low melting point, a new hard solder 
type alloy is available for joining 
aluminum to steel, bronze and cop- 
per as well as aluminum. Developed 
by Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 
New York, it may be uced for sealing 
cracks, spot welds and general solder- 
ing of aluminum and is useful where 
as white a solder as possible is de- 
cired. 

Availability is in 1/16, 3/32 and 
%-inch coil form. Designated 4s 
Eutecrod 192, it is said to give 4 
high strength bond between alumi- 
num and ferrous and _ nonferrous 
metals. Bonding temperature is 650 
to 700° F, with a tensile strength of 
11,000 psi. 
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PRECLEANING? In spray-washing machines, 
Oakite Composition No. 97, emulsifiable solv- 
ent cleaner with water, removes buffing and 
other compounds from steel, cast iron, brass, 
aluminum, zinc. Gives temporary rust prevent- 
tion. Use before electrocleaning, plating. 









































STEAM CLEANING? Oakite Composition No. 
92 removes grease and dirts quickly. No toxic 
vapors. Detergency combines with steam 
pressure to clean fast. Good on big parts. All 
you need is hose, gun, solution container, 40 
Ibs. steam pressure. 
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PICKLING? QOakite Pickle Controls minimize 
attack on steel; don’t retard aetion on scale, 
rust. Prevent waste of acid after scale or rust 


‘dissolves. They inhibit hot sulphuric-acid and 


Byyrochloric-acid pickling baths. 









BALL BURNISHING? Oakite Composition No. 3 
lubricates, “suds up” even in hard water. Free 
of metal-harming imasclbents. Suspends dirt, 
keeps it from smudginggwork. Brings out 
brilliant luster on metal. Alse good to clean 
shots, shapes. 


PRECLEANING IN TANK? Oakite Compound 
No. 36, acidic cleaner conditions aluminum 
for paint. Makes surfaces inert as possible. 
Provides microscopic phosphate film ideal 
for tenacious finish adhesion. Guards against 
scratched-finish corrosion. 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 


MATERIALS ¢ METHODS © SERVICE 








ELECTROCLEANING? Oakite Composition No. . 


90 removes oils, smuts, films that interfere 
with good electrocleaning on steel. Has high 
conductivity, good wetting action. Bubbles 
keep alkaline spray from being nuisance, yet 
prevent explosive foam. 





PRE-PAINT 


TREATMENT? 


Oakite CrysCoat 
Process conditions iron, steel, zinc, copper 
alloys 3 ways: removes light oils, spinning 
compounds; develops phosphate film that 
holds finishes; inhibits rust before and after 
finish. Low cost per sq. ft. 
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=ATLAS LETTERS 
INTRAPLANT HAULAGE = to the Editors 


TO MEET SPECIFIC—INDIVIDUAL | C : 
} | ost Cutting 
TRANSFER PROBLEMS | One of our clients is interested in 





the survey mentioned on page 68 in 
the Nov. 14 issue of STEEL, by Walter 

| Mitchell Jr., research director, Con- 

| trollership Foundation, research arm 
of Controllers Institute of America, 
We would like very much to obtain 
a copy of this survey and are writing 
to you for information on how to ob- 
tain one. 





D. F. Harbridge Jr. 
Little & Co. 
| Los Angeles, Calif. 






20-TON 
DOUBLE HOPPER 
BOTTOM DUMP SCALE CAR 


We would appreciate receiving a 
few copies of “33 Ways To Cut 
Costs”. You suggest this as a good 
check list for management in your 
views of news column in the Nov. 14 
issue. 


Cc. J, Koepke 

| Controller 

Triplex Screw Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


We do not have copies of the survey, but 
you may obtain them by writing to the insti- 
tute directly, The address: Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, 1 E, 42nd St., New York, 
N. ¥.—-The Editors 





Melts Ice and Snow 


10-TON In the Nov. fy issue of STEEL Mag- 
azine the writer noticed an announce- 


DOUBLE HOPPER ment regarding a chemical which is 
BOTTOM DUMP SCALE CAR | intended for use in melting snow and 


| ice, It further stated that this was 
| available from Chem Industrial Co., 
Cleveland, which we have been unable 
to contact. Will you please advise 


their full address ? 
120-TON 


Foster C. Koehn 
Plant Engineer 
Falk Corp. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















ORE TRANSFER 
CAR 





Address of Chem Industrial Co. is 1114 Hip- 
podrome Bidg., Cleveland 14, O0.—The Editors 










Cheers on Price Section 


I have reviewed your new Steel 
Price Section in STEEL beginning with 
the issue dated Sept. 19, 1949. I think 
it is one of the best things you could 
do. It will be very helpful and I com- 


SIDE 
DUMP 










ATLAS BUILDS:—Scale Charging Cars and Ore Transfers; Indicating pliment you on this move. 
and Recording Dials for weighing scales; Electric and Storage Battery H. L. Erlicher 
Locomotives: Coal Charging Cars: Door Extractors; Coke Quenching Vice President 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








Cars; Turntables. 








ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE ; 
1S ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE Investment Casting 


If at all possible, we would like to 
THE ATLAS CAR & What co | have six additional copies of the Nov. 
2 - | 7, 1949 STEEL magazine. We like, very 


| much, the article, “Centrifugal and 
Vacuum Investment Casting ,..”, 
pages 116 and 117 and we would like 
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For More Profit in Your Production 


cLEaRING |) +}\( presses 


Now you can get, in open back inclinable presses of 30 
tons capacity and larger, the same advanced engineering 
and modern construction principles which have made 
large Clearing presses the overwhelming choice of cost- 
wise production men. 

Frames are steel weldments—pioneered by Clearing 
in the press field—to give these OBI presses greater 
rigidity, which means more precise operation and longer 
life for your dies. The swing key positive clutch or the 
packingless pneumatic clutch, optional on most models, 
mean quick, trouble-free action. 

Send for your free copy of Bulletin 211 for details 


about this new line of presses. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 West 65th Street * Chicago 38, Illinois 











CLEARING PRESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 











DETROIT POWER SCREWDRIVER CO. 
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Model A 


A sensitive but sturdy ma- 
chine for driving small 
screws in delicate assem- 
blies. Capacity, No. 2 to 
No. 6 screws. Both bench 
and pedestal types. De- 
signed for maximum ser- 
vice, easy operation and 
speed. 





DETROIT POWER SCREWDRIVER 
to Fit Your Needs 


Discard the out-of-date, slow hand 
method of driving screws. . .Do it this 
speedy, time and labor saving way that 
will boost your production and bring 
costs down. 

Cash in on its advantages like thou- 
sands of other manufacturers are doing 
. . Start with the new year. We can 
make 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


on certain models. Detroit Power Screw- 
drivers are hopper-fed and furnished 
in three models. . .Will drive ali types 
of screws, as fast as one a second... 
All driven to uniform tension. . .Will 
not strip threads or mar heads. 








Model B 


A real production machine 
designed for constant ser- 
vice. It drives a range of 
screws of all types from 
No. 6 to 1/4” diameter, 
up to 2” length. Both bench 
pedestal types. 


Model C 


A powerful machine for 
heavy-duty assembly work. 
Every part husky enough 
to stand driving hardened 
cap screws to a tension of 
50 foot pounds. Capacity, 
1/4” to 5/8” diameter 
screws. 


SEND SAMPLE ASSEMBLIES FOR ESTIMATE 





2811 W. FORT ST. 
DETROIT 16, MICH. 





to have our representatives carry 
this magazine with them for the next 
few months, as it gives a complete 
story of the iftvestment casting pro- 
cedure; We think you did a very good 
job on.this and Mr. E. F. Ross, your 
Chicago Engineering Editor is to be 
highly complimented. 


Mel F. Burr 
President 
Electronicast Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Steep Rock in Sweden 


A few weeks ago our local papers 
referred to an article in your publica- 
tion dealing with recent tests of Steep 
Rock ore in Swedish laboratories. I 
have made every effort to find a copy 
of STEEL in Toronto, but without suc- 
cess. I am wondering if you would 
be kind enough to send me a copy of 
the issue in which the article ap- 
peared. 


A. A. MacLeod, M.P.P. 
Ontario Legislative Assembly 
Toronto, Canada 


A copy of the article, ‘‘Wiberg-Soderfors 
Method for the Manufacture of Sponge Iron,” 
is being sent. It appeared on page 72 of the 
Sept. 19, 1949 issue.—The Editors 


Help on Wire Forming 


Can you tell me where I can get a 
little information on wire forming 
machines. I have reference to a ma- 
chine which will form or weave chain 
link fabrics such as are used in indus- 
trial or lawn fences, also a machine 
that will weave ornamental lawn 
fabrics. It is possible that the same 
manufacturer will be able to furnish 
us with a wire machine for the man- 
ufacture of snow fencing on corn 
cribs. 


L. Roy Ford Sr. 
Ford Fence Co, Inc, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
A list of manufacturers of this type of 
equipment is Leing forwarded,—The Editors 


Slitting by Rotary Gang 


We are interested in your article 
“Rotary Gang Slitting,” by E. L 
Mackay which appeared in your Sept. 
25 issue. We noticed that this ar- 
ticle is continued and would like to 
know in what issue it will appeal 
again. 


A. G, Ringlen 
Chief Engineer 
American Safety Razor Corp 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The three-part article appeared in the Sept. 
26, Oct. 3 and Oct. 17 issues.—The Editors 


Change Means Progress 


May I congratulate you on STEEL’s 
new Market Section. It is a big steP 
forward and performs a real service 
to interested readers. STEEL apparent 
ly favors change when change meals 


progress. 


William F. Horsch 

Western Manager of Sales 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Cv. 10°. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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New Products and Equipment 


Shaper for Large Castings 


Time saving features incorporated 
in 32 and 36-inch shapers designed 
by Smith & Mills Shapers Inc., Divi- 
sion of Hamilton-Thomas Corp., Ham- 
ilton, O., include horizontal and ver- 
tical power rapid traverse to the 
table, automatic tool lifter and auto- 
matic vertical feed to the tool. Great- 





er capacity for shaping large castings 
under the ram is obtained by means 
of a drop table; to increase cross 
table travel, the table itself has been 
widened. 

For standard work, the table filler 
block is provided to be mounted on 
the drop table. The 32-inch shaper 
shown offers a maximum clearance 
under the ram of 26% inches, maxi- 
mum table travel of 40 inches and a 
table width of 30 inches. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Welding Control Is Electronic 


No moving parts in power and con- 
trol circuits except initiation and 
solenoid relays feature two all- 
electronic, high-speed resistance weld- 
ing control units, offered by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. For synchronous or nonsyn- 
chronous operation, they have basic 
control panels consisting of the plug- 
in Rectox rectifier tube firing panel 
for nonsynchronous units or a heat- 
control firing panel for synchronous 
units. Basic controls also include the 
3-B sequence weld timer which con- 
trols squeeze time, weld time, hold 
time and off time for a single impulse 
Spot welding. 

Substitution of a precision weld- 
time panel for a.3-B or 5-B sequence 
we'd timer provides synchronous pre- 
cision control when the heat control 
panel is used. Space is provided for 
adcition of auxiliary control panels 
to neet specific requirements, these 
incuding an alternating current 
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forge timer, direct current precision- 
type forge timer, wave-shape control, 
voltage compensator, etc. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Layout Drilling Machine 

Convenience in drilling, boring, tap- 
ping, reaming, milling and similar 
operations, is provided by the layout 
drilling machine introduced by 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. Applicable to tool work, 
die casting molds and to blanking, 
punching, forming and drawing dies 
within its designated limits, the ma- 
chine has a combination boring and 
drilling spindle with a No. 4 Morse 
taper. 

Sliding head has a friction type 
clutch with automatic adjustable 





depth kickout. Movement of saddle 
and table are controlled by lead 
screws accurate to 0.0001-inch with 
a cumulative error not to exceed 
0.001-inch in 24 inches. Power rapid 
traverse to table movements is an op- 
tional feature. Automatic safety 
stops are provided at the extremes 
of travel and power rapid traverse 
gives greater speed in setting up 
work, positioning for locations, and 
checking out jobs. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wide Range Muffle Furnaces 


Thirty-six steps of heat control 
through a transformer are provided 
in the multiple unit muffle furnace 
manufactured by Hevi Duty Electric 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Units may be 
used for the drying of precipitates, 
ash determinations, heating metals 
and alloys, enameling, etc. 

There are four individual heating 


units in the furnace, each one easily 
replaceable and reversible. Controls 
are mounted on a sloping, recessed 
panel at the front of the pyramidal 
type base. Maximum heat of 1850° 
F is reached in 65 to 5 minutes, de- 
pending upon the size of the furnace. 
The furnace door, hinged at the bot- 
tom, serves as a working shelf. 

Cheek No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Speed Power Shears 


Straight and clean cuts may be 
produced continuously at 125 strokes 
per minute on mild steel up to 20 
gage in thickness with the line of 
nigh speed power shears for light 
gage sheet mctal introcuced by Niag- 
ara Machine & Tool Works, 637 
Northland Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
Full visibility of the cutting edge 
through the arched openings and over 
the top of the holddown bar facili- 
tates shearing to accurate layout 
lines. Housings, bed, holddown and 
crosshead are fabricated from elec- 
trically welded steel plates. 

An axial air gap or “pancake” type 
motor is almost entirely concealed in 
the right hand upright. A rugged 





steel clutch with positive mechanical 
engagement is designed for high and 


continuous speed. Nominal cutting 
lengths on the three models avail- 
able are 30, 36 and 42 inches. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Laps Gears Diagonally 


Used in the manufacture of gears, 
especially as a salvaging operation, 
is diagonal gear lapping which is 
performed on the Red Ring diagonal 
lapping machine announced by Na- 
tional Broach & Machine Co., 5600 
St. Jean Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. This 
operation usually requires only two 
passes of the work through the lap, 
one forward and one back. It will 
correct most of the eccentricity error 
and oversize gears can be brought to 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


size without depending upon the ma- 
chine operator for size infeed con- 


* trol. 
Principle of crossed axes lapping is 
retained in the design of the machine. 
Lap head setting can be precisely 
positioned for any selected angle be- 


tween work gear and lap axes. The 
method permits a crown to be pro- 


- stands for 
YS 30-41 -} (= 
engineering #ee=@s 


lapping operation. Subwork table 
is hinged to compensate for nonuni- 
formity in gear size, to facilitate 
loading and reduce operator fatigue 
and to maintain any predetermined 
pressure between lap and work. 


Check No, 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Variable Stroke Speed Sander 


A nonstop stroke adjustment fea- 
ture permits automatic adjustment of 
stroke lengths from 16 inches to 8 
feet without stopping the 43R1-DB 
double reversible belt hydraulic stroke 


als 
¢,~ You'll see the mark of BROSIUS on Clay Guns, 


Forging Manipulators, Goggle Valves, Furnace 

irgers, Clam Shell Buckets, Soaking Pit Covers, 
Slap Granulating Mills, and Coke Testing Barrels. 
Where the mark appears, you can be sure of rugged, 
practical equipment, sensibly engineered. BROSIUS 
builds no over-engineered prima-donnas difficult to 
operate and maintain. And you can take advantage of 


BROSIUS hard-headed blast furnace and steel mill 


engineering experience whether or not it involves 
standard BROSIUS equipment. If you have a diff- 
cult design problem, call on BROSIUS. Write today. 


sander, offered by Curtis Machine Di- 
vision, Lincoln Park Industries Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y. Speed of the 
double hydraulic-driven head is in- 
finitely variable up to 250 strokes per 
minute. 

Two belts, each driven by its own 
motor, are independently reversible 
and may be _ used interchangeably 
without stopping the machine or re- 
moving the work from the table. 
Rough and finishing operations tus 
are permitted in one setup. Opera 
tional controls are grouped on a com: 
pact panel within operator’s reach 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


Weight of unit is evenly distributed 
over the four pedestal base. 
Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Heavy Duty Forge Furnaces 


Heat loss through the wall is re- 
duced to a minimum by insulating 
firebrick in the improved line of 
gas-fired forge furnaces announced 
by Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., 
Rockford, Ill. Designed for heavy 
duty and continuous operation at 
the usual forging temperatures of 





2200° F, the furnace shell is con- 
structed of heavy angle framework 
with sides and back of steel plate. 
To increase the safety and comfort 
factor, the operator is protected by 
a curtain of air which carries heat 
away from him and behind a refrac- 
tory-lined heat shield. 

Burners used are of the seminozzle 
mixing McKee entrainment type and 
are located so as to prevent flame 
impingement on the pieces being 
heated and to give uniform heat dis- 
tribution. The McKee zero governor 
gives automatic control of the gas- 
air ratio throughout the entire burner 
range. Sillimanite tuyere burners are 
used to insure long block life and a 
minimum of slag. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drills Precision Holes 


Operating without vibration at a 
speed of 50,000 rpm on a line pressure 
of 100 psi is the model D1-S precision 
hole grinder offered by Onsrud Ma- 
chine Works Inc., 3942 Palmer S&t., 
Chicago 47, Ill. Consisting of a high 
Speed air turbine motor mounted on 
a Chandler boring and facing head, 
the unit is for use on jig borers, 
vertical and horizontal milling ma- 
chines, boring mills, lathes, surface 
and internal grinders and drill presses. 
Vernier calibration permits reading 

off-center head adjustment to 
0.0001-inch. 

Grinder is designed for use with 
‘heels from % to %-inch in diam- 
cer. ; Head adjustment permits 
srinding holes up to 234 inches in 


December 5, 1949 
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For top production speed, with fewer dressings be sure you choose 
the proper alloy for every spot welding job. When properly applied 
Weiger-Weed Tips assure longer life, sounder, cleaner welds—at 
lower cost! Standard Weiger-Weed tips, pointed, dome, flat, offset 
are available from stock—also many irregulars. Specials are promptly 
produced from specifications. Weiger-Weed supplies electrodes in 13 
alloys of proven correct properties for each and every requirement of 
spot, seam, flash, butt, and projection welding. WW-1 Metal, for 
example, is best for welding scaly metals, galvanized iron, terne plate, 
tin plate and other coated metals, aluminum and its alloys. WW-2 
Metal gives better performance on cold rolled steel, pickled hot rolled 
steel, nickel, cupro nickel, nickel silver, chrome plate, phosphor 
bronze, silicon bronze alloys, stainless steel, etc. 

You'll also be interested in the line of Weiger-Weed Water-Cooled 
Holders—today’s outstanding leakless holders—always trouble free. 
Weiger-Weed & Company, Division of Fansteel Metallurgical Cor- 
poration, 11644 Cloverdale Ave., Detroit 4, Michigan. 


11506-B 


Send for new Bulletin 14.650 with 
diagrammed illustrations, tables, and 
price lists. 


Resistance Welding ELECTRODES 
DIES « TIPS *« WHEELS « HOLDERS 
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of 6,000 DIFFERENT ITEMS in from = 
. Pp | 
3 TO 10 DIFFERENT METALS!—the widest assortment ak 
3 Chee 
of bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets and accessories available . 
| Plo 
from ONE SOURCE in a great variety of dimensions, threads, heads e 
e shoy 
and sizes. BRASSBRONZES* COPPER’ MONEL AND STAINLESS STEELS =f 
Convenient Warehouse Service for prompt delivery to any 2 
point in the country. 2 8 
Specials made to order from ample stocks of raw materials. tien 
Wire or phone your requirements to nearest Branch Office. B tot 
Complete 134-page color catalog gladly sent upon request. zont 
THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY pe 
= A be oo b a General Offices and Plant: Morton Grove, Ill. (Suburb of Chicago) pern 
New York Office and Warehouse — 200 Hudson Street, New York 13. _ 
Los Angeles Office and Warehouse—835 East 3ist St., Los Angeles Il. mt 
BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Cambridge, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, cury 
Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Oakland, Philadelphia, tem] 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Seattle, Toronte (Canada). ence 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


diameter and an adaptor plate ac- 
cessory permits additional adjustment 
for holes up to 4 inches in diameter. 
Head slide may be adjusted for off- 
center position from 0 to 1 inch in 
steps of 0.0001-inch. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Machine Forms, Curves, Embosses 


Forming, curving, embossing and 
cutting operations are performed in 
one continuous operation on roll 
forming machines built by American 
Roller Die Corp., 20513 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 17, O. Standard size ma- 
chines take material up to 5 inches 
wide and 20 gage thickness. Larger 





sizes for material up to 50 inches 
wide and %-inch thick are available. 


Type H machine illustrated is an 
outboard or overhung machine of all 
steel construction which may have 
any number of spindles and which 
will handle material of any desired 
width. Speed in feet per minute 
varies from 50 to 300. Two adjusting 
screws for each of the top spindles 
are connected in such a manner that 
by turning either one, the top spindle 
is raised or lowered, maintaining a 
parallel relationship with the bottom 
spindle. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Plots Variable Relationship 


Relationship between two variables, 
showing one as a function of the 
other, is automatically plotted by 
the Speedomax recorder, developed 
by Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Vari- 
ables to be plotted are converted 
direct cucrent signals and connected 
to the instrument, one to the hori- 
zontal axis and the other to the 
vertical axis. Recorder has two 
measuring circuits which present a 
permanent record. 


It is possible automatically to draw 
curves such as a hysteresis loop, 
temperature vs temperature differ- 
ences, stress vs strain or other two 
variable curves. Response of the 
instrument is amply fast, the pen 
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* CLARA aiaterias-handing 


methods and machines constitute 


a team tat CURBS 


wastes common to most handling 
operations. When and where this 
team goes to work, savings start 


CLIMBING as of “right 


now,” and break-even points fall quickly 
to “breathe-easy” points. You can’t beat 
this team, but you can join it to bring 


down production cosTs 


to a comfortable level. 

















How several blue-chip industries are curbing costs to the benefit of their profits is 
told and illustrated in “Material Handling News,” the interesting ‘‘tell how’ magazine 
and in Clark’s “show how” motion pictures. You can use both to advantage simply 
by requesting them on your business letterhead. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL || TOWING TRACTORS 








INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., RK PME MPANY seattle CREEK 26. MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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taking only 3 seconds for full scale 
travel of 9% inches. 
Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Control Drill Unit 


Completely automatic and supplied 
with remote electrical controls is the 
model “KH” automatic drilling unit 
with full hydraulic control, offered by 
Govro-Nelson Co., 1933 Antoinette 
St., Detroit 8, Mich. Feeding pressure 
of the unit is derived from centri- 
fugal force and is accurately con- 
trolled by hydraulic means. 

Amount of rapid approach, rate of 











The three parts illustrated are ih 


typical of the versatile per- 
formance we get from just one 
of our presses. By taking every 
advantage of modern, high- 
production equipment, large > 
bed area, progressive tooling 


and every mechanical aid, we || 


save for you—our customer. | 
That's why buyers across the 
nation say: “For medium-large 


jobs and smaller, Detroit Stamp- * | 


ing’s our Number One source.” | 
& 


Analyze your component stampings. | 
Probably there are several that could | 
be handled better the De-Sta-Co way. 
You'll find it profitable and pleasant to 
join our distinguished clientele, cus- 
tomers who have helped us build a 
reputation for 


@ Reliability, resulting from 35 years of 
well-kept promises 


@ Helpful experience and tool-engineer- 
ing “know-how” 


@ Broad production scope from first-class 
equipment 


@ Devotion to service and quality 


Our new booklet, “Stampings"’, describes 
our plant, over 75 presses — also other 
equipment, and the range of our pro- 
duction. Please write for your copy and 
the name of our Stampings Sales Repre- 


sentative in your area. 


A eR mR RI AF 
Monvufacturers 


Shim Shim Stock, Blower 
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of famous De-Sta-Co 


Housings 


feed and overall length of stroke 
may be changed as desired by éx- 
ternal adjustment. This means of 
adjustment permits use of the unit 
on a full range of drill sizes with 
minimum setup time. Unit handles 
1/32 to 1/4-inch tools with standard 
collet chuck. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Vibrating Table Is Pneumatic 


A maximum speed of 1950 vibra- 
tions per minute is provided by vi- 
brating tables using pneumatic pow- 
er, offered by Cleveland Vibrator Co., 





Automatic Transmission Oil Pan. 
Formerly tied up two presses; 
now confined in one press with 
two dies, cutoff and draw and 
redraw. Result . . . saving on 


press labor, saving on handling. 





Washing Machine Water Intake 
Manifold. Originally used four 
presses. By use of four individual 
dies in one large press, savings 
of 25% on press labor, 30% on 
andling were obtained. 





Roof Rail for Semi-Trailer. Stock 
sheared to 56” length before- 
hand. Blank is formed and bent 
in one stroke. This operation 
utilizes the large bed area (48” 
x 72”) and long stroke (10”). 


COMPANY 


Detroit 3, Michigan 


al 


Toggle Clamp Arbor 


Refrigerator Compressor V 
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2780 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
Unit has a solid 12 x 18 x %-inch 
sheet steel platform and table is con- 
trolled by a knee valve which actu- 
ates the vibrating mechanism. Steel 
platform can be replaced with a wood 
platform or various types of screens 
to handle a wide range of applica- 
tions. 

Vibration intensity can be varied 
by the operator by means of a pres- 





Pico. : aa 


sure control regulator. Steel springs 
“float” the all-steel platform to pre- 
vent transmission of vibration to the 
floor. Steel pins limit lateral plat- 
form movement. Standard equipment 
for the model CVT-10 table includes 
an air line filter, air line lubricator, 
pressure control regulator. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Lightweight Platform Truck 


Versatility of the Baker Hustler, 
type PB 2000 pound platform truck, 
built by Baker-Raulang Co., 1250 W. 
80th St., Cleveland 2, O., is shown 
in its use as welding wagon, plant 






) @ 


maintenance truck, personnel cal, 
millwright utility truck, pipefitter’s 
bench, etc. Adapted to the special 
applications and to less-than-car!oad 
freight handling, the truck has an 
overall length of 104% inches. The 
battery box is located to one side 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


f the platform to permit carrying 
ff long loads on the opposite side. 

A load area of 20 sq ft is obtained 
vith the truck’s 56-inch long plat- 
form, Platform is 1844 inches above 
ground level. The reversing con- 
troller, interlocked with line contac- 
tor, affords three speeds forward and 
reverse, Dead-man control and safety 
interlock is obtained through a foot 
switch. 


Cheek No, 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portable Ultrasonic Presser 


Modifications which facilitate in- 
terpretation of test results are in- 
corporated in the portable model of 
Reflectoscope ultrasonic instrument 
for testing materials, announced by 
Sperry Products Inc., Danbury, Conn. 
A reject control on the type UR, 
style 50E351 instrument gives the 
operator additional control of sensi- 





tivity by rejecting indications of 
small defects which do not affect the 
performance of the part or material 
under test. 

Instrument consists of a _ pulse- 
generator for generation of short 
pulses of electrical energy at various 
frequencies, a searching unit for 


e converting the electrical energy into 


ultrasonic energy, an amplifier for 
increasing pulse amplitude sufficiently 
to cause an indication on a cathode- 
tay tube, a sweep generator to pro- 
vide a time base for the cathode-ray 
tube and a marker generator which 
produces a square-wave trace to fur- 
nish @ measurement of distance. 


Cheek No, 15 on Reply Card for more Details 
+ * * 


BURNS COMBUSTIBLE MIXTURE 
OF GAS: Pyronic tunnel burners, 
developed by Bryant Industrial Divi- 
Sion, Cleveland 10, O., burn any com- 
bustible mixture of gas over a wide 
rancc of mixture pressures. Avail- 
able in. capacities from 6000 to 1,660,- 
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Murphy Paint Co., Ltd., subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


You can total profits NOW 
with INVESTMENT PROTECTION / 


Here's another case history on the advan- 

tages of Wilomalic Spunklers .. . further proof that prof- 

its can be totaled NOW with INVESTMENT PROTECTION. 
Representing a property valuation of over $1,500,000, the 
Toronto plant of Murphy Paint Company, Ltd., is a perfect 
example of modern thinking from a construction point of 
view. That same thinking held sway when it came to the se- 





lection of fire protective equipment for the safety of lives and the preservation 
of property. “ilomilic Spunkler, on their record of performance, were 
the management’s choice. 

But savings are also of important concern to Murphy Paint and they report, 
that in their case, Gilomuilic Spunkler will pay for themselves through re- 
duced insurance rates in about five years. That's INVESTMENT PROTECTION, 
considerably less costly than would be fire destruction. It’s substantial reason 

why executives in all types of business are specifying Gilomalic opunklew 
for both old and new construction. They’ve made them their first line 
of fire defense and, you should too. They’re an important investment today 
. . » perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN !, OHIO 
e 


Typical ‘‘Automatic’’ Sprinkler protected properties include: Industrial Plants, Storage- 
Warehousing, Mercantiles, Piers-Wharves, Aviation Properties, Hospitals-Institutions, 
Hotels, Schools-Colleges, Offices, Public Buildings and many other types of occupancies. 


IN CANADA 
“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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FOR INVESTMENT 


DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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000 Btu per hour, units are designed 
to operate efficiently without special 
adjustment anywhere in the 450-3100 
Btu gas range. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIFTS HEAVY DRUMS: Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland, O., announces a fork 
lift truck attachment, the hydraulical- 
ly controlled revolving barrel grab. 
Designed to lift and transport open- 
end drums and to discharge their 
heavy contents, device is easily at- 
tached to lifting carriage of the truck. 
Lifting capacity is 2100 pounds. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIGHT-DUTY FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
COUPLINGS: A new series of light- 
duty flexible shaft couplings is an- 
nounced by Elliott Mfg. Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. They can be used for 
knob controls of small valves, gears 
and pulleys and as a driving medium 
for light transmission systems when 
connected shafts are misaligned. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


COATING FOR CONCRETE AND 
METAL: Designated as Chlo-Dur, a 
new series of Tuf-On coatings formu- 
lated for use on concrete and metal 
is announced by Brooklyn Varnish 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Based on chlorinated rubber, finishes 
have chemical inertness of the base 
material. It is available in colors. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR MAKING STRONGER 
JOINTS: A new Rol-Air flaring tool, 
which both flares and burnishes cop- 
per, brass and aluminum tubing for 
making tighter and stronger SAE 
flared tube joints is introduced by 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago 7, 
lil. It is known as No. 355-F and 
flares 4, ¥s, 34, 4% and %-inch OD 
tubing. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


HANDLES 16 x %7-INCH CORES: 
Therm-Monic M-285AD core baking 
tunnel, announced by Induction Heat- 
ing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., has a ca- 
pacity of 375 pounds of cores per 
hour and is capable of handling cores 
up to 16 inches wide by 7 inches high. 
It has a variable speed dial feed, ad- 
justable electrodes and a complete 
blower exhaust system. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


PREVENTS LEAKS AROUND 
SHAFT: For installation on equip- 
ment, moving or transferring liquids, 
which requires a positive shaft seal, 
Peerless Pump Division, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., Los An- 
geles 31, Calif., has developed a new 
mechanical shaft seal to provide a 
mechanical means for prevention of 
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leaks around a rotating shaft. Seals 
available in three classifications— 
standard, abrasive-resistant, special. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR OIL OR OIL VAPOR SERVICE: 
Electro hydraulic solenoid valves, of- 
fered by Hoppe Engineering Oov., 
Greensboro, Ind., are suitable for oil 
or oil vapor service on temperatures 
up to 1000° F and for steam, water, 
air, gas and general service on tem- 
peratures up to 850° F. Valves op- 
erate from a 6 v storage battery and 
are available in sizes from % to 2 
inches, screwed or flanged. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


CARBIDE TIPPED LATHE CEN- 
TERS: Lathe centers with 60 degree 
tungsten carbide tips are introduced 
by South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend 22, Ind., for use on lathes, 
grinders and other machine _ tools. 
They are available with standard No. 
2 and No. 3 Morse taper shanks. 


Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


TAKES 1500 PSI SURGE: Cook 
Electric Co., Chicago 14, Ill, offers 
the Hydtrol medium pressure switch. 
It weighs 22 ounces and takes 1500 
psi surge without calibration change. 
The operating range is adjustable 
from 10 to 500 psi. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


MOLDED AT LOW PRESSURE: 
Designated as ARD-Lustrex 15 K, a 
new pattern plastic for use in pre- 
cision casting is introduced by A. R. 
D. Corp., New York 5, N, Y. It can 
be molded in cast molds and at low 
pressures and has strength, rigidity 
and stability. In drying and firing no 
mold cracks will result due to the 
controlled expansion properties. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


CLEANS MECHANICAL PARTS: 
For cleaning motor blocks, piston, 
clutches, transmissions, carburetors 
and other parts, Wilkinson Mfg. Co., 
Omaha, Neb., offers a new degreaser. 
Cleansing action is accomplished by 
flooding parts with a new inexpensive 
chemical detergent. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM: 
Model 331D Dustkop dust collector 
is for small-wheel grinding, buffing, 
polishing, etc. Rated in excess of 300 
cfm, suction is supplied by a paddle 
wheel fan direct driven by a %-hp 
continuous duty motor. It is made by 
Aget-Detroit Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for mure Details 


ILLUMINATOR FOR MICROSCOPE: 








Buhl Optical Co., Pittsburgh 12, 1’a, 
announces a special illuminator for 
use with its S-129 pocket microscope. 
Using a standard-size flashlight bat- 
tery and bulb, illuminator directs an 
oblique beam of light on the ob. 
served surface. It is attached to the 
microscope tube by a heavy spring 
clip. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


DRAFTING MACHINE: V. & E. Mfg. 
Co., Pasadena, Calif., offers a draft- 
ing machine with a sturdy spring 
counterpoise attached to support brac. 
ket that permits unit to function 
smoothly on drawing board tilted 
from 0 to 20 degrees. The Vemco 
Versatilt has an indexing mechanism 
for setting off 15 degree positions. 


Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


CHARGES TRUCK BATTERIES: 
Motor Generator Corp., Troy, O., an- 
nounces a new Universal battery 
charger for charging any type of 
industrial truck batteries. It is de- 
signed to charge 200 to 500 amp 
hour lead-acid batteries of 12, 15 
16 and 18 cell capacity, and/or 150 
to 450 amp hour nickel-iron batteries 
of 20, 24 and 30 cell capacity. 


Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR ATTACHING PARTS TO 
PANELS: A _ new blind fastener 
known as the bolt-retaining Speed 
Clip, for attaching small parts and 
accessories to metal panels, is in- 
troduced by Tinnerman Products Inc. 
Cleveland, O. It is a single unit con- 
sisting of a special square-headed 
bolt held in position by a steel clip 
which permits entire assembly to be 
made from one side only. 


Check No. 32 on Reply Card for more Details 


MACHINING HIGH TENSILE CAST 
IRON: No. 905 grade of cemented 
carbide, used for finishing and light 
roughing cuts on nonferrous metals 
and cast irons with hardness up to 
Brinell 550, is announced by Carboloy 
Co. Inc., Detroit, Mich. It gives 
higher hardness, more wear resis 
tance and a rapid dissipation of heat 
to the cutting edge. 


Check No. 33 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipmen! 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEEL . . . December 5, 1949 


WITH steelmaking operations booming along 
at highest level since June, fair supply-demand 
balance in most products is predicted in early 
first quarter. Except for light, flat-rolled items 
and pipe, no _ prolonged supply pinches 
threaten. Even in sheets and strip, which are 
sold out for months, tight supply after the turn 
of the year depends on automotive require- 
ments. Should these materially slacken, the 
position of other flat-rolled consumers would 
improve correspondingly. Meanwhile, the steel 
markets are strong with prices definitely headed 
upward. Several isolated increases were ef- 
fected last week. 


PRODUCTION— Resumption of soft coal min- 
ing on a three-day per week basis after the 


abortive mine suspension last week removes 
any immediate threat to high-level steelmaking 
operations. Mi£ill fuel inventories are sufficient 
to support active production well into the first 
quarter. Last week the national ingot rate ad- 
vanced another 914 points to 89.5 per cent of 
capacity. Not only is this the fastest pace at- 
tained in about six months, but it marks more 
rapid recovery from the steel strike than gen- 
erally had been expected. 


DEMAND— Consumers are pressing for ship- 
ments against old orders. Metalworking shops 
are seeking to replenish depleted and un- 
balanced inventories as quickly as _ possible. 
But new buying is sluggish in most directions. 
Caution in ordering is increasingly in evidence. 
Even the warehouses report disappointing vol- 
ume. Currently, chief market emphasis is on 
sheets and strip. Larger buyers, such as auto- 
motive interests, are pressing actively for ton- 
nage. Smaller fabricators, whose lines are not 
moving too well in some cases, are somewhat 
less insistent for tonnage and they are ordering 
conservatively. Most sheet sellers are booked 
through first quarter, several through June, 





may appear as time passes. Carryovers into 
first quarter will be substantial in all light flat 
products, including stainless sheets and strip. 


OTHER PRODUCTS— Pipe is in almost as 
critical position as sheets and no particular 
easing in requirements appears in prospect. 
Relatively little new structural tonnage is com- 
ing out though a promising volume of new work 
is shaping up for action early next year. Plates 
are moving well but new buying is relatively 
slow. Tonnage, especially in the heavier gages, 
is available for shipment before yearend. New 
requirements for hot carbon bars are easing, 
warehouses and cold drawers being among most 
active buyers. Forgers, many of which are op- 
erating no more than 40 per cent of capacity, 
are showing little interest. Merchant pig iron 
demand is spotty. Production of iron is back 
to normal. October pig iron output was only 
602,259 tons, bringing the total for the first 10 
months to 45,738,627 tons, exclusive of ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen. 


PRICES— Scattered upward price adjustments 
on several products were effected during the 
week. These are considered straws in the wind, 
but no sweeping revisions in price schedules 
appear imminent. A maker of silicon sheets 
raised prices $35 per ton. A wiremaker upped 
the price on one grade of wire $5, while two 
producers of galvanized sheets effected in- 
creases of $5 and $6. 


COMPOSITES—The isolated increases on fin- 


ished steel products, while significant, were 
not sufficiently widespread to affect the gen- 
eral market. STEEL’s weighted index on finished 
steel held at 152.52 and the arithmetical com- 
posite at $91.64. Steelmaking scrap composite 
slipped to $29.17 from $29.83 the week preced- 
ing. Pig iron composites were steady as fol- 
lows: No. 2 foundry, $46.10; malleable, $47.27: 
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Composite Market Averages 


Dec. 1 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1949 Ago Ago Ago Ago 

FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.==100) 152.52 152.52 152.52 151.86 99.16 
Index in cents per lb .. 4.132 4.132 4.132 4.114 2.686 


ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 
Finished Steel, NT ...... $91.64 $91.64 $91.64 $95.50 $56.73 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT 46.10 46.10 46.10 46.69 23.67 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.41 24.29 
Basic Pig Iron, GT...... 45.60 45.60 45.60 46.29 23.00 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 29.17 29.83 28.00 43.25 18.33 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, 
Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price. composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 


Dec. 1 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 


1949 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35-55 2.15 
Bars, H.R., del. Phila. ... 3.83 3.83 3.83 3.79 2.47 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2.15 
Bars, C. F., Pittsburgh ... 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.25 2.65 
Bars, C, F., Chicago ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.65 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 
Shapes, del. Phila. ....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.48 2.215 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40-60 2.10 
Peeed, GHEE 6 <i cess ce 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 2.10 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.10 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.45 2.10 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.95 2.10 
Plates, del. Phila, ........ 3.59 3.59 3.59 3.71 2.15 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.50 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-70 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00-75 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.00-15 4.00-15 4.00-15 4.00-25 2.90 
Wirin, CR... BOO ic cccics 4.20-25 4.20-25 4.20-25 4.20-50 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.15-4.50 2.60 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15-6.30 2.55 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $6.70 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$61.00 $61.00 $61.00 $61.00 $40.00 
Sheet bar, mill(NT) ..... 51.78—- 51.78- 51.78—- 67.00 34.00 


57.00 57.00 52.00 
Wire rods, 4-%”, Pitts. .. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40-4.15 2.00 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. .......- $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $24.50 
Masic, Valery 2 .oscsececsee 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 23.50 
Basic, del. Phila. ........ 49.44 49.44 49.44 50.17 25.34 
No. 2 FWadry, Pitts......... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00-46.50 24.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 
No, 2 Fdry, del. Phila. ... 49.94 49.94 49.94 50.67 25.84 


No, 2 Fdry, Birmingham .. 39.38 39.38 39.38 43.38 20.38 
No. 2 Fdry.(Birm.)del Cin. 46.08 46.08 46.08 49.09 24.06 
Malleable, Valley «+. 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 163.00 135.00* 








* Delivered, duty paid. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$32.00 $33.50 $29.50 $42.75 $20.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E, Pa. . 26.00 26.50 25.00 45.25 18.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 29.50 29.50 29.50 41.75 19.50 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Valley... 32.75 32.75 29,25 42.75 17.25 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 30.25 30,25 26.50 42.25 15.25 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 29.75 29.75 27.25 48.50 18.75 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago.. 44.50 44.50 44.50 71.50 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago....... 42.50 42.50 41.50 70.50 20.00 


COKE, Gross Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connisvl. .$13.25 $13.25 $13.25 $14.50 $7.00 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlisvl. . 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 7.75 
Oven Fdry, Chicago ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.40 13.35 








Pig Iron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No. 2 Malle- Besse- 


Basic Foundry able mer 
Bethiehem,Pa,. B2 .........scccees $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
es vn ces va'es od ene 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.13 
Brooklyn,N.Y.,del. ........-++e88 wen 52.79 53.29 ae 


Birmingham District 
Birmingham,Ala. R2, S9 ......... 38.88 39.38 woes i a 
Woodward,Ala. W15 ............+- 38.88 39.38 eae : 


CimeimMAti, Gel. 2 icceccccssccceses ieee 46.08 eae ai 
Buffalo District 
Me FE <n kig cs sacs cc centers 46.00 46.50 47.00 hich 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 ..........+. 46.00 46.50 47.00 dar 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 .........-+. ncaa 46.50 47.00 wees 
WIE, ek bh cd ce weds weccuuss 55.26 55.76 56.20 ae 
RMochester,t.Y.,Gel. 22. cccccossce 48.63 49.13 49.63 Mina 
Syracuse,N.Y.,del, .....csssccess 49.58 50.08 50.58 bis 
Chicago District 
COR Bes, ig ve wines in06-0'as's ds 000 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
LE swe da tin's.cjc 00 0.9,00082:68 46.00 eee 46.50 Sans 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ........... 46.00 ce5 46.50 
So.Chicago.Ill. W114 ......sccesses 46.00 46.50 46.50 ‘ax 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ceveotentttesx. eee ees 46.50 47.00 
WORT TR occ cs cence cecasss C6.00 46.50 46.50 as 
po eee eee eer 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon,Mich,del. ..........-+- eke 51.98 51.98 eves 
Cleveland District 
INE OE > ns was diss op ot 004 sss's 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
eee erm | 46.50 46.50 a 
Akron, del. from Cleve. ........ 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 
Be Oe. a woos seins guceures 46.00 ate vee 47.00 
TIS BM A a oic's oc 'c'e Secs se adaviee ss x wae deh 46.50 Pay 
SS eee eer ee Terr rie 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Wverett, Mass, Hl ..ccccccccseceves von 50.50 51.00 eka 
Genova, Utah G1 ......cccccccsccce 46.00 46.50 Tye" 
Seattle,Tacoma,Wash.,del. ...... Reo 54.20 
Portiand,Oreg.,del. .........+00. wa 54.20 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. .... 53.70 54.20 shen . 
GraniteCity,Il], M10 .........se0+. 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del. (incl. tax) .........- 48.65 49.15 49.65 
Ironton,Utah Cll .....-ceeeeeeees 46.00 46.50 en tae 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ......cssseeee 47.00 47.50 47.50 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 .........+se0% 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pitts.N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

PS eer irre 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 
McKeesRocks,del. ..........+5-++ 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport,Monaca,del. ....... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
VOTOMR,GG,  cccccccscccceccccces 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Brackenridge,de]l,. .........+.++0+ 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 

ae ee er a 46.00 unis 46.50 47.00 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 46.00 pe aes wee 
McKeesport,Pa, N3 .......-+-2ese0s 46.00 ‘Was ihe 47.00 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 ........6-+-e0s- 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
re en rae 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville,O. W10 ..........--.-. 46.00 jaw ieee Hine 
DSO, TEI 0s sc ce ceeescnes 46.00 bien ete clits 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 ............--.. 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia,del, ..........ee+e08 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 
Te, OWE none eee ceneensveces 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati,del, .......0sccccceses §1.01 51.51 o's Gene 
py. Oe > GRU ere Tee 48.00 48.50 49.00 * 
Youngstown District 
Hubbard,O. V1 ...ccccecccvccccces 46.00 46.50 46.50 R vee 
Youngstown C3 ......ccsccccsecee 46.00 came cea 47.00 
Youngstown Y1 ........-scccceces 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield,O.,del. ......-seeeeees 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 


2.25%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 


or portion thereof. 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; Add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) 
Fab AD, 08 AS kn ck tito cccdccesnsni sbeebs saennkee 44.066 $59.50 
NE TE is a iv bne cd bas ccn.ce nhen0 th ans Kos ehweaee Odessa ee 60.75 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 


NiagaraFalls,N.Y. See dre yy ee eer ee eke $71.50 
Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fadry, frt. allowed K2 ........ 77.00 
Keokuk,Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib, piglets, frt. allowed K2.. 82.00 
Wenatchee,Wash, OH & Fadry, frt. allowed K2 .......... a 77.00 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Low phos, semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) 





NONFERROUS METALS Vili NE RS Se voix ss vc pH OR TEA GU eee EN s ReaaeNaeee suuese 60.00 

Copper, del, Conn. ....... 18.50 18.50 17.62%4-18.50 23.50 12.00 

Wins. T.-H; LOU 6c co 0k 9.75 9.75 9.75 17.50 8.25 

Lend. Ot; Tamia ssw sseee 11.80 11.80 12.80 21.30-35 6.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Tin, New York ...........°83.00 85.00 94.00 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, AZT ...--ccsssecesceeeccerecsenece $51.00 

Aluminum, del. ........... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 ES ae fay rere err eres rere rere 54.00 

Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 38.50 14.50 Philadelphia delivered .... 22... cccee cece ceeeeeereeneees 57.09 

Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 £0.00 35.00 WOVEN Ti Fics cicscee esac eesidgrsigeeves cut ecieeesee 54.00 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) ' t r L 
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MARKET PRICES 











es. H-R (14 ga., heavier) 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 .... 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.95 
Fontana, Calif A nxdeu 6.64 

Spee -95 


14.95 
Pittsburgh 36. ...ccscvee vali = 
Sharon,Pa. 83 
8o.Chicago,Ill. C3 ‘ 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ° ‘4. 95 


MCUORAR: TUM» «candace 4.95 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 .....4.95 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ... pert 95 


Weirton, W.Va. W6 .....4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength rere 


DURE. CS ncnccvesed 75 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . ’. 75 
SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 

SE, SE nscccsneen 4.95 
ee OR. «oop arene 4.95 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 5.05 
eG. FRE a cckee dete 4.95 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 
Butler,Pa. A10 «p00stee 
Middletown,O. Al0 ..... 4.65 


SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 
Cleveland K2 
Niles.O. R2 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 


SHEETS, Zine Alloy 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.05 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic 
(Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. C3 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 
Irvin,Pa. C3 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEET SILICON 
(24 Gage Base) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Niles,O. M4 
Niles,O. N12 
Toronto,O, F4 . .- 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O, 2 
Zanesviile,O. A10 


COILS AND CUT LENGTHS, 
Cold-Rolled, Silicon 

Vandergrift,Pa. C3 

Warren,O. 2 


BeechBottom,W.Va, W10 
Brackenridge.Pa. A4 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 
Toronto,O. F4 .. én 
Vandergrift,Pa. c3 

Zanesville,O. A10 


COLD-REDUCED COILS and 
Cut Lengths, Silicon 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 





SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ; 5 ie eF 


eee eee eee 


SHEETS, Culvert, Cu Cu 


No. 16 Fiat Alloy FE 
Ashland Al0 .... 5.00... 
Canton,O. R2 . 5.05 5.50 
Fairfield,Ala, T-2 5.00 5.35 
Ga: Gee. seanses 5.00 5.35 
orga G4 .. 5.40 5.70 

C3 -++- 5.00 5.35 
Setasins cié Ss ee 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.00 5.35 
Pittsburg,Cal. C11 5.75 ... 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.00... 
Torrance,Cal. C11 5.75 ... 


SHEETS, Culvert, 
No. 16 Fiat ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky. Al0 ...... 5.25 
SHEETS, Well Casing 


SHEETS, Gal'zd No. 10 Steel § forrance,Calif. Cll ....4.75 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.40 Youngstown C3 ....... 3.75 
Ashland, Ky. (8) pecs coe he — 
| ae 3 —_** eee ee SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Dover,O. R1 565 Butler,Pa. AlO ........ 7.75 
Fairfield, Ala. Ze . casesst® 
a ae eres 4.40 SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 4. (No. 10; Commercial Quality) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 BeechBotm.,W.Va. W10.4.80 
Irvin,Pa. C3 ..........4.40 Gary,Ind. C3 cone ee cee 4.80 
Kokomo,Ind. Clé 4.80 Mansfield,O. E6 4.80 
Marti erry,O. W10 4.40 Middletown,O. Al10 . 4.80 
ae! eee 40 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.80 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cl1 ....5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.40 ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 (Package; 8 Ib coated) 
Torrance, Calif. Cll ....5.15 Gary,Ind. C3 ....... mete 


Yorkville, O. W10 .....17.50 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 


(Special Coated) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......$6.75 
A” A> reer 65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 - 6.65 
Irvin, Pe. CS ..cccccce eG 65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 6.65 
Yorkville,O. W10 .......6.65 


SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 


Gary,Ind. C3 ......... -10 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.10 
SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 12 Ib 
Gary,ind. CS. .cccecsses 8.95 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.95 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 


Middletown,O. Al0O ..... 5.20 
0.25 0.50 0.75 
Ib Ib Ib 
<5 6) ee $6.70 $7.00 
mie ct 6.55 6.80 7.10 
sibs @ 6.45 6.70 7.00 
eee 6.65 6.90 7.20 
eu ye 6.45 6.70 7.00 
care 6.45 6.70 7.00 
ve 6.45 6.70 7.00 
7.20 7.45 7.75 
teks 6.55 6.80 7.10 
ues 6.45 6.70 7.00 
ite 6.45 6.70 7.00 
Field Arm. Elec. Motor Dyn. 
5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 
--- 5.95 6.70 7.50 
oo Sere. Bs OS 
ped --. 6.15 6.90 7.70 
5.15 5.45 5.95 ... ess 
5.15 5.45 5.95 6.70 oe 
5.15 5.45 5.95 de o* 
. esr © OSS eee oe 
7.20 7.70 8.45 9.25 
5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 
5.45 5.95 6.70 ay 
5.45 5.95 6.70 7.50 
Field Arm. Elec. Motor Dyn. 
5.70 6.20 6.95 7.75 
5. 40 5.70 6.20 6.95 7.75 


SHEETS, Silicon Transformer Grade 72 65 58 52 


° 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
: 8.05 8.00 9.30 ..:. 
9.80 10.355 11.05 11.85 
9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
. 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
° 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
72 1-100 1-90 T-80 
. «+. 12.35 13.60 14.85 
. 8.30 11.35 12.60 13.85 
BBO § sccc eoee cece 


Youngstown Y1 ........ 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled ingot. Iron 
18 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP No. 10 Flat, 
ingot tron 

Butler,Pa. Al0O ........4.90 

Middletown,O. A10 ..... 4.90 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 


Gage and Heavier Alton,II.(1) Li ......3.25 
Ashiand,Ky.(8) Al0 ....3.50 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 . -3.25 
Cleveland R2 ........ ..3.85 Atlanta All .......... *"3.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....3.50 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.25 
Werte... TA accs cenccte 85 Bridgeprt,Conn. — $15.3.25 

Butler,Pa. A10 ree 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron ate ae snc eo 

Cleveland R-2 ........4.60 Fe faced 09:89 ea 
Middletown,O. A10 ..... OR oR ee 
icuacncvten suai ade onarenaeiie 60 ‘rontana,Calif. Kl ..... 4.40 
SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron Gary,Ind. C3 .........3.25 
No. 10 Flat Ler y mys bg MPs Si - = 

Ind. Harbor, In & 

Ashland Ky.(6) Al0 ....£-65 KansasCity,Mo.(9) 85 ..3.85 
Ind-Hatbor,ind, i:3°1,..495 Lackawanna,N-Y, B2 ..3.25 
LosAngeles BS ........4.00 
Milton,Pa, B6 a oer 

4. 

..3 

-3. 

4. 


Black Plate (29 gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.30 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...5.30 
TS Ss eer aes 5.30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5.30 
a ee RG ere oe 
Niles,O. ae cccentavan 


~ nome “Wa gamed B2 5. <0 
Warren,O. R2. aoeve se 
Yorkville,O. Wwi0 . ‘ 775.30 


SHEETS, Enam'lg. ti No. 12 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....4.40 
Cleveland Pere rr es 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 
Gary,Ind, C3 ..........4.40 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
Se ee 4.40 
Middietown,O. Al0..... 4.40 


Niles,O. M4 ..ccccsees 4.40 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . er = 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 
of See See Py 5.75 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 8. 75 
Irvin,Pa. C3 > 75 
i i” ee eer 5.75 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.50 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


ow 
—] 


Minnequa, Colo. C10 . 
NewBritain(10) 815 ....3. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll .... 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ....... 
SanFrancisco S7 ....... 
Seattle B3, N14 ...... 
Sharon,Pa.(25) S3 ... 
Sharon,Pa.(®) S3 


SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 
Torrance,Calif. Cll 
Warren,O. R2 . 
Weirton, W.Va. we. 
ee, At 
Youngstown C3, Y 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Bridgeprt, gg (10) 815. - on 
Carnegie,Pa. 818 


re ee 
“- 


baabatekcccettett 


sje inn infin ios oe 





Pawtucket,R.I.(12) N8. 
Sharon,Pa. S83 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 9 
Youngstown C8 ........9 


STRIP, — Carbon 


i a) a nr 6.10 
Bitdgiort,Ooan. (10) 815. 4.00 | 
Butler,Pa. AlO ..... ++ 4.00 | 
Chicago, Tl. TO oie. 4.15 | 
Cleveland A7, J5 ..... 4.00 | 
Detroit, D2, D3 .......4.25] 
TONE BEL oo keane ces. 4.20 | 
Dover,O. G6 ...c.0.... 4.00 | 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 e+» 4,20 
Follansbee, W.Va. F4 +» 4.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.90 | 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.00) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .4.00} 
LosAngeles Cl ........5.00] 
Mattapan,Mass.(21) 1T6.4.50| 
Middletown,O. Al0 .....4.00 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....4.00 

NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5. .4.00) 
wat nang ony AT, D2.4.50 
NewKensington,Pa. A6. .4.00 
NewYork W3 .........5.00] 
Pawtucket,R.I. (11) NBS 4.55 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(21) N8 .4.50 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ..... 4.50 
Pittsburgh J5  ........4.0 
Riverdale,IIl. Al .......4.15 
Sharon,Pa, S3_ ........4.0 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. 4.00 
Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 - 5.00 
Wallingford, Conn. W2 ..4.50| 
Warren,O. R2, T5 woes 4.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....4.0 
Youngstown C8, Y1 ....4.00 


STRIP, Clon. 





Fontana,Calif, K1 ae High-strength Low-Alloy 
Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 5.10 Cleveland A7, JS .....6.05) 
Houston, Tex. a bee 5. Dover,O. eee ces 56,08) 
KansasCity 5.70 Ecorse,Mich. Gs eccuecsQael 
NewBritn, — qo) 8$15.5.10 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6.95 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........5.10 Lackawanna,N.Y B2 ...6.06| 
Youngstown C3 ........ 5.10 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 6.05 | 
Sharon,Pa. 83 + +6.05 | 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel een oint,Md. B2 . eal 
arren seabevesunel 
5 Cache Sis 959 Weirton, W.Va. W6 .....6.05| 
Cleveland AT .......... 9.50 Youngstown Y1 ........6.05| 
Dover,O. G6 ....... -- 9.50 





Harrison,N.J. C18 ... 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) S815. ‘9. 50 
Pawtucket,R.1.(11) N8..9.50 


STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....4.00 
Youngstown C8 ...... 4.00 


Ton ae “Md. B2. ro STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.25- 0.40- 0.60- 0.80- 18 

Weirton, W.Va. We 5-75 Spring Steel (Annealed) Oa 0.60¢ 0.80c 1.05¢ 1.35 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......5.75 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ..... wlan ae 6.40 8.35 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... oes 5.50 6.10 8.05 
Coke (Base Box) Ib ih Chicago T6 ........ -. 425 565 6.25 8.20 
Aliquippa JS... $7.50 $7.15 DoverO. G6 lil) £00 850 610 7.85 
eng maa T2. 7 i po Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... oid wie 6.40 8.35 
Gran.City, lm G4. . 70 7.95 Mattapan,Mass. T6 .. 50 5.80 6.40 8.35 
Ind.Harb. I-2, Yi 7.50 7.75 NewBritn.,Conn. (10) S15 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 
Irvin Pa . C3 7.50 1.75 NewCastle, Pa. _. Bern 00 5.50 6.10 me 
Pitts Cal. Cll .. 825 850 NewCastle,Pa. E5 ..... 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 
aa “ae. fae MOTOR: WUE i vakeiivces -.. 5.80 6.40 8.35 

Sp.Pt.,.Md. B2 .. 7.60 7.85 Dov tie RI. Ns 
eee we 7-50 7.73 “ Cleve.orPitis.Base |... 4.55 5.50 6.10 8.05 
Yorkville,O. Wwi0. 7.50 7.15 a . 4.50 hed 4 be 
4 ke | eee .00 5 % | . 

STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Union No He seeie icas “ie 635 038 5°30 
Ashland, Ky.(8) A10 ....3.50 Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.05 
Warren,O, R2 ....+.+++- 3.85 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 
Worcester,Mass, A7 . 4.30 5.80 6.40 8.35 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Worcester,Mass, T6 .... 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 
Warren,O. RB <cccsiccess 4.60 Youngstown C8 ....... 4.50 5.50 6.10 8.05 





Al Acme Steel Co. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 


A7 American Steel & Wire 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube 

B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 

BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

Cl Calif, Cold-Rolled Steel 

C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 

C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 

C7 Cleve.Cld. Roll. MillsCo. 

C8 Cold Metal Products Co. 

C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 





A6 American Shim Steel Co. 


Key to Producing Companies 


C11 Columbia Steel Co. 


C12 Col. Steel & Shafting Co. 


C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 


D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 


A13 American Cladmetals Co. 
D3 Detroit Tube & Steel Co. 


D4 Disston & Sons,Henry 
D6 Driver Harris Co. 


E1 Eastrn.Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 


E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 


E5 Elliot Bros. Steel Co. 
E6 Empire Steel Co. 


F2 Firth Sterling Steel 
F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 
F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 


G1 Geneva Steel Co. 

G2 _ Globe Iron Co. 

G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
G4 Granite City Steel Co. 


G5 Great Lakes Steei Corp. 
G6 Greer Steel Co. q 
H1 Hanna. Furnace Corp. 
H4 Heppenstall Co. 
Hind Steel Co. Inc. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co 
J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
16 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 


K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
K5 Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 


L1 Laclede Steel Co. 
L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 


6 
I-1 
I-2 
I-3 
I-4 


L6 Lone Star Steel ¢ 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. 
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MARKET PRICES 














NAILS & STAPLES, 














sTaiP, Hot-Rolled SparrowsPt. B2 . 9.15 10.65 WIRE, Merchant Quality WOVEN FENCE, 9-152 gage 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Struthers Y1 .... 9.05 10.55 (6 to 8 gage) An'id. Galv. Col. Stock (To Jobbers) ‘in 
Ala. T2 4.95 Waukegan A7 .. 9.05 10.55 Ala.,City, R2.... 4.80 5.25 aja city,Ala.,17-18ga. R2.175 Chicago,Ill. W138 ...---+> 
Bessemer, Ala, vie ae Oe 4:80 5.25 Golo, Ci0 ..... 107 
eveland J5 4.95 Aliquippa J5 . -25 ‘alabamaCity, Ala. ..109 Minnequa,Colo. 
Cleve are garrere sss See WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, Atlanta All .... 4.90 5.35 Aliquip.,Pa 9-14%ga. ‘j5..109 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....- 100 
| pareadAls. T2 ...... tena Bartnville.(19) K4 4.80 5.25 ‘tianta Ali .....+..++0- 111 
| Fostana, Cal, ec eee AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4-15 Buffalo Wi2.... 4.80 ... Bartonville,JIl.(19) Ké "1.109 NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock 
fe Ind. © hts = "4.95 ro oe a patos +See Cleveland A7 ... 4.80 5.25 Crawfordsvll,Ind. M8 ...112 labamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.20 
= att. ¢ socees*4-15 Crawfrdvil. M8 . 4.95 5.40 Donora,Pa, AT .....-++: 109 Alaba: Ala. 5.20 
Ind. tiarb.,lnd. I-2, Y1 ..4.95 Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..4.15 Donora AZ ..... 450. GMS Sth OF ........0.00- 109 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 + 5.20 
| Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 Buffalo W12 .........++4 Duluth A7 ...... 4.80 5.25 han Men OB... . «ssc 117 Donora,Pa. AT wee eene Oe 
| Pittsburgh J5 ......... = 95 Chicago W13 4.15 Houston, Tee rae 5.20 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ......... 4.95 Cleveland AT, C20 '.....4.15 Pairfield T2 .... 4.80 5.25 Pairfield,Ala. T2 ......-. 109 jJonnstown,Pa, B2 ...-. 5.20 
| sparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 Crawfrdsvll,Ind. MS ...4.30 Pouston,Tex.| S5. 5.20 5.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... Tee cele TE. AT o0.0s see 5.20 
] Warren, 0. .-4.95 Donora,Pa, AT “Tras Johnstown B2 ... 4.80 6-25 Johnstn,27ga..6° B2 ....188 sovomoind. C16 ....-- 5.30 
] Weirton,W.Va, W6 .....4.95 Duluth AT TIEITINalas Jolletelil, AT ge $80 5:23 Johnstn,17ga..4” B2 ....186 yiinnequa,Colo. C10 .... .5.55 
stown C3, Y1 ....4.95 ering terre eds’ KansasCity,Mo. 85 5.40 5.85 Joliet,IIl, AT ....-.--+++ 109 C11 | ...6.15 
Youngstown me Fairfield, Ala, T2 ...+++-415 pokomo C16 .... 4.90 5.35 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 121 Pittsburg, Calif. “e 20 
| TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ..... 4.65 LosAngeles B3 .. 5.75... Kokomo. Ind. C16 feo 111 onary ear P12 ° ao 
Pee eS i ta 3.60 Houston 85 ...........-4.55 winnequa C10 .. 5.15 5.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 11g Rankin, ae i chine ani 
| Riverdale,Ill, Al ......3.60 Johnstown,Pa, B2 .....4.15 Monessen P7 .... 4.80 5.25 Monessen,Pa. P7 .......109 80-Chicago, Md. B2.. 5.30 
i Sharon,Pa, S3 ........ .60 Joliet,Ill. AZ .....+++++415 paimer, Mass. Wwi2 5.10 ... Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....132 SparrowsPoin r et os 04 
Youngstown C3 ........ 3.60 aren pe sees as Pitts.,Cal, C11 .. 5.75 6.20 Portsmouth,0.(18) Pi2..109 Worcester, Mass. oe 
| WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat a... ae Portsmth. (1%) P12 4.80 5.25 Rankin, Pa. A7 .....:.. 109 
| Chicago T6 ............5. 35 Minn 09 Colo, Gib... 4:50 Rankin A7 ..... 4.80 5.25 So.Chicago,II]. R2 ..... 109 AXLES 
j Geveland AT .......... 5.00 Monessen’Pa, P7 .......4.15 S0-Chicago R2 ... 4.80 5.25 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..... 109 wairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.20 
a Pover,O. G6 ....ccces. 5.00 Adis 80.8.Fran. C10 .. 5.75 6.20 Gary,Ind, C3 .......-- 5:20 
} Fostoria,O. S1 ........ Age eee ee Fed + 4.75 SparrowsPt. B2 . 4.90 5.35 BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ....5.20 
| No.Tonawanda B11 ... 4-18 Sterling,Ill.(1)N15 4.80 5.25 5.20 
j Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 5.00 paimer,Mass. W12 ..... Struthers. Y1_ 4.80 5.25 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...106 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... ‘ 
Massillon,O. R8 ....... 5.00 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 se Fortines Cal Cll 5.75 4 AtMER BAL nncsancscccs 107 McKeesRocks,Pa. C3 ...5.20 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 5.00 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....4.15 hag 1 5.55 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..106 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NS. .5.55 Rankin,Pa. AT ........4.15 Worcester A7 ... 5.10 . CHmees: Wis 2. c.caccsee 106 TIE PLATES 
aa a ~~ So.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....4.15 WIRE, Upholstery Spring Crawfordsville M8 ...... 109 Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 4.05 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5.30. 50,5anFrancisco C10_...5.10 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... S20 Sener AT -.0200. tan GARG DE, C8. ..0.005. 4.05 
Lacerda = pe 4 ans _ 7 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.25 Alton,Ill.(1) oy ae) .5.20 Duluth AT .......--ee0. 6 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....4.05 
. : owns Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.15 Buffalo W12 ........... 5.20 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ........ 106 | ockawanna.N.Y¥. B2 ...4.06 
WIRE, Fine and Weaving Struthers,O. Y1 .......4.15 Cleveland A7 ........ . 8.20 Joliet, AT .....cceeee 106 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.05 
(8-in. Coils) Torrance,Calif, Cll .....5.10 Donora, Pa. A7 ........ 5.20 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 108 Pittsburg, Calif. Cll ....4.20 
nv Waukegan;30. AZ. <<...6.108 Duluth AT ..,.....000- 5.20 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....113 jcnurgh R2 ....-.0- 4.05 
Barto ie, (19) K4 ..7.70 Pittsburgh R2 .. 
Buffalo Wi2 .......... 7.790 Worcester,Mass, A7, T6.4.45 Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 5.20 ee a gpa Baha My wr Seattle B3 ..-. 4.50 
Chicago W13 .......... 7.70 woes pam gorten ttieh Carbon LosAngeles B3 ........ +16 See Ee ‘Toe Steelton,Pa. B2 ....... 4.05 
Cleveland A7 .......... 7.70 5 Se Sing, ee NewHaven,Conn. A7 ...5.50 20 CBEO ne Cio Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.20 
Fostoria,O. S1.........8.20 Aliquippa,P -+++5.55 Palmer,Mass. W12 .....5.50 S0.SanFran., Calif, C10..130 Wotton w.va. W6 ..... 4.05 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 7.79 Aiton t.(2) Li ...- 18.55 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.15 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..108 
Bartonville, Ill. (19) Ka ° > a4 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..... 106 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... 7.70 Bufralo Wi2 Portsmouth,O, P12 ..... = JOINT BARS 
Portsmouth,O. "P12"... 7.70 $leveland AT. ...0...0-5: 5.56 §0.Cmag Ig. 2's pao NAMS & STAPLES, Bessemer,Pa. C3 ......4.25 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 02 OB gts Replpaeaiede 5.55 struthers,O. Y1 ........ 5.20 Stock (To Dealers & Mfrs.) |‘ Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.25 
Trenton,N.J. R5 .......8. eanant elt lp Bos orrance,Calif. C11 ....6.15 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...103 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ..... 4.25 
Waukegan,Til. A7 ..... Se pee aa’ ‘05 Trenton,N.J. A7_.......5.50 Aliquippa,Pa. J5........ 268 Joliet IM. C3. +--+: 4.25 
Worcester, Mass. A7. T6.8.09 2ObnStown,Pa. B2 ......5.55 waukegan,Ill. AT ......5.20 Atlanta All Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.25 
, Toate ne Langs LosAngeles B3 ........6.50 a 2. ii eee ene ce oa Se Colo. C10 ....4.25 
An'ld. Gal 2 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5.50 Bartonville,IIl.(19) K4 . “108 Minnequa,Colo. 
Wink 16quge)  frens Stone Moneatca,Pa. FT. - a  tI36S WIRE, Barbed Col. Cleveland AQ .......... Fe PRS, BE +0200: ans 
Aliquippa Jo .... 9.05 10.55 Palmer,Mass. Wi2 ....5.85 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 20088 Crawfordsvile MS ...... 106 
Bartnvill(19) K4. - 9.05 10.55 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.50 Aliquippa,Pa. JS ....... nn + ile lily 103 TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
Cleveland A7 9.05 10:55 Portsmouth,Q P12 .....5.55 Atlanta All .......... "135 a ae ee 103 Fairfield.Ala, T2 ....... 8.50 
Fostoria,O. S1 9.65 11.15 Sodchicago,Il, R2 ..... 5.55 Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..123 hse “ T ~ -—..: "111 Lebanon,Pa. B2. ....,... 8.50 
Jonnstown B2 ... 9.05 10.55 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..5.65 Crawfordsville M8 ...... 126 Saieaiaien te mas 103 Minnequa,Colo, C10 oe ee 
Kokomo C16 .... 9.05 10.10 Struthers Y1..... +. .55 Donora,Pa, AT ...+.++-- 123 Joliet. AT “**"**)o3 Pittsburgh,Pa. 03, P14 .8.50 
Minnequa C10 . 9.40 10.90 Trenton,N.J. A7 .......5.85 Duluth,Minn, A7...... - 123 KansasCit Mo ss oa aee 115 
Palmer,Mass, W12 9.35 10.85 Trenton,N.J. R5 ... eae Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 2123 5 Sagi OS KES 
Pitts.,Cal. C11 .. 9.40 1090 Waukegan.lil, A7 Houston Tex. 85 131 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 105 STANDARD TRACK SPIKE 
Prismth.(18) Pi2 9.05 10.55 Worcester A7,J4,T6,Wi2.8.85 Jonnstown Pa, B21... 123 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 110 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 5.35 
Joliet,Il. A7 ...........123 Monessen,Pa. P7 ....... 103 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1 .5.35 
Mild I KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 135 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 122 Kansas City, Mo. S& ...5.60 
ROPE WIRE Plow —- PI Plow Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... i eee. FIT «0s 103 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ....... 35 
ow ow Minnequa,Colo, C10 ..... 130 Rankin,Pa. AZ ......... 103 Minnequa, Colo. C10 ....5.35 
Bartonville,Il]. K4 .............. 7.10 7.40 TBO Se neuen Pe PT =. «cas: 123 80-Chicago,IIl. R2 ..... 103 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.35 
Buffalo W12 .... 7.50 7.80 8.20 Pittsburg, Calif, C11 |... 1143 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..105 go.Chicago,Ill. R2 .5.35 
6905 6:8 doi Soa nae o's 7.50 7.80 8.20 portsmouth,O (18) P12. ..123 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 .....103 gtruthers,O. Y1 ........ 5.35 
Laven Reese iwies wad senor 7.50 7.80 8.20 pankin.Pa. AZ ....:- *“*"y23 Torrance,Calif. C11 -123 Youngstown R2........ 5.35 
Seenedation ous ear oa va ph So.Chicago,Iil. R2...... 123 Worcester,Mass. A7 -109 
Moneasen,Pa, P7 ............... 7.60 780 8.29 §0,SanFran..Calif. Cio...183 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) LIGHT RAILS, Rall Stee! 
NewHaven;Conn, A7 ............ 3.80 8.10 8.50 SbarrowsPoint, Md. **}o3 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$6.75 Huntington,W.Va. W7 . 3.55 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ............. 7-80 8.10 g.50 Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ..... 123 Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ...6.75 Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...3.55 
Pewee og xe Terei eee Go “ = FENCE — mre ona Teoiall 
OwsPoint,Md, B2 .......... 0 20 O Duluth AT .cccccscccces td. eeRails 
GAD, WE oe coke cs gs ceee 7.50 7.80 8.20 Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..112 RAILS Std. Std. All 60 Ib. 
Spee a 5 ee ee re 7.80 8.10 8.50 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ...... 112 No.1 No. 2 No.2 Under 
SON AWE, PUD ic sccs cb succes 8.00 8.30 546; SOMME, AT © oon cceses 112 Bessemer,Pa. C3 ........ 3.20 3.10 3.15 3.55 
as erg a VERE TELE 7.50 7.80 8.20 eg ge C10 2000. — ea y See eee 3.20 3.10 3.15 re 
pammsport, Pa. BZ 2... cccceses 7.60 7.90 8.30 Moline,Ill, R2 ......... Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... oe «oe «0.6 5 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ............. 7.50 7.80 8.20 Williamspt,Pa. S19..n.t.$120 Gary,Ind C3 .......... 3.20 3.10 3.15 nae 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 3.20 3.10 3.15 eee 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... dak ve .- -(16)3.55 
Key to Producing Companies , Lackawanna B2 ....... 3.20 3.10 3.55 
Ml McLouth Steel Corp. P12 Portsmouth Steel Corp. T3 Tenn. Prod, & Chem. Minnequa,Colo, C10 .... 3.20 3.16 4.25 
M4 Mahoning Valley Steel P13 Precision Drawn Steel 4 Texas Steel Co. Steelton,Pa. B2 ........ 3.20 3.10 see 
M5 Medart Co. P14 Pitts: Screw & Bolt Co. T5 Thomas Steel Co. — 
M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical T6 Thompson Wire Co. TOOL STEEL 
MS Mid-States Steel & Wire P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T7 Timken Rollér Bearing 
A or pen Amer, Chain & Cable TY Sonnets, ines oe. oom TO eer S Credo — Cents por Be 
ssou ‘ E n. San. 3 «oe sa OL are 
M12 Moltrup ‘ea Proaucts R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. So aaa wen Extra Carbon ....22'00 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co .......... 168.50 
M13 Monarch Steel Co. R2 Republic Steel Corp. U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel | spec. Carbon ....26.50 18W,4Cr,2V,6Co_ .......... 54.00 
Mi4 McInnes Steel Co. Rhode Island Steel Corp. v2 vVanadium-Alloys Steel Oil Hardening ...2900 18.25W,4.25Cr,1V,4.75Co . ..142.00 
N2 National Supply Co. R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A. y3 Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. | Hi.-Carbon-Cr ...52.00 20.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 266.50 
N3 National Tubs C R7 Rotary E:ectric Steel Co. 1, wanace Barnes Co Cr Hot Wrk. ....29.00 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo .........65.00 
N > Wi R8 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. c 18W,4Cr,1V .....90.50 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo ........ 69.50 
5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. W2 Wallingford Steel Co. , Ww 
N6 New Eng.High Carb.Wire S1 Seneca Wire & Mtg. Co. wg Washburn Wire Co. 18W,4Cr,2V ....102.50 6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo ............ .00 
N8 Newman-Crosby Steel S83 Sharon Steel Corp. W4 Washington Steel Corp. Tool steel producers include: A4, 8. B2, oj C4, C9, C13, 
N12 Niles Rolling Mill Co. S5 Sheffield Steel Corp. W6 Weirton Steel Corp. C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M9, M14, R2, S88, T7, U4, V2, V3. 
oe Nrthwat, Steel Roll. Mills pe seme — Co. w7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. 
vorthwestern . Ws Wstrn.Auto.Mach.Screw ” 
Nis New Delphos Mfg. Co. S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. wo Wheatland ‘Tube Co eae na: ee ae oe a ee ae 
03 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp, 89, Sloss-Sheffield 8.&I. Co. w10 Wheeling Steel Corp. (3) Merchant. (4) Reinforcing. (17) wists only. 
04 Oregon Steel Mills $13 Standard Forgings Corp. w12 Wickwire Spencer Steel (5) Philadelphia del. (18) dealers. 
Pl Pa $14 Standard Tube Co. Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron (6) Chicago or Birm. Base. (19) Chicago & Pittsburgh Base. 
cific States _ Corp. s15 Stanley Works 3 : (8) 16 gage and heavier. (20) Deduct 0.25¢ for ean. 
P2 Pacific Tube C y W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. , a0 cae eee, (21) New Haven, Ca 
P5 Pilgrim Swath “Steet 816 Struthers Iron & Steel wid Wisconsin Steel Co. (10) Pittsburgh Base. (22) Del. 
Pe Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. §15 Superior Steel Corp, WD Woodward Iron Co. (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh Base, (23) Anaiee Steal” to 1st ik" 
P7 Pitts é : . 16 Wo: teel Co. (12) Worcester, Mass 2. 
P9 pny ee ng 819 Sweet’s Steel Ca W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. (13) ae eee over %” to (24) Deduct 0.35¢ for finer than 
Pli Pollak Steel Co, T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron& R.R. Y1 Youngstwn. Sheet & Tube (14) Also wide flange beams. (25) Wider than 6”. 
eee 
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BUTTWE Discounts from List, an 
Size List Pounds 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B Cc D E F 
% 5.5¢ 024 415 39.5 38.5 135 115 10.5 
% 6.0 0.42 39.5 37.5 365 155 13.5 12.5 
% 6.0 0.57 36 34 33 12.5 10.5 9.5 
Wy 8.5 0.85 43 41 42 26.5 24.5 25.5 
% 41215 1.13 46 44 45 30.5 28.5 29.5 
1 17.0 1.68 48.5 465 47.5 33.5 31.5 32.5 
1% 23.0 2.28 49 47 34 
1% 27.5 2.73 49.5 47.5 48.5 345 32.5 33.5 
2 37.0 3.68 48 35 34 
2% 58.5 5.82 50.5 485 49.5 35.5 33.5 34.5 
3 76.5 7.62 505 485 49.5 35.5 33.5 34.5 


Column A: Etna, Pa, N2; Monaca, Pa, P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va. 1% percent- 
age points lower on \%”, 2 points lower on \”, 3 points low- 
er %”, W10; Wheatland, Pa., 2 points lower on % through 
%”, W9. Following make % 3” only: Lorain, O. 
N3; Youngstown R2, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. 
Calif., K1 quotes 11 points lower on %” through 3” continu- 
ous weld. 

Columns B & E: . Point Md. B2; Wheatland, 
Pa., %” through %”, 

Columns C & F: ag ae (Lorain, O. Base) LI; Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, Y1. 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 
except _ ints lower on %”, 2% pts on \”, 3 pts on 
%” eatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on %” through 
%” wo. " Following make %” through 3” only; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown R2, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif., 
K1 quotes 11 points lower on %” through 3” continuous 


weld. 
SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D 
37.0c 3.68 38.5 23 38.5 23 
2% 58.5 -y 41.5 26 41.5 26 
3 76.5 7. 41.5 26 41.5 26 
3% 920 9.20 43.5 28 43.5 28 
$1.09 10.89 43.5 28 43.5 28 
5 1.48 14.81 43.5 28 43.5 28 
6 1.92 19.18 43.5 28 43.5 28 


Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 

Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 

Columns c a1 D: Youngstown Ra. 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 in., inclusive. 
o.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. = 
In. Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D 
Dana nd S00 13 11.50 13.39 13.00 13.00 
ae Sennen & 13 13.62 15.87 13.21 15.39 
| re 13 15.05 17.71 14.60 17.18 
> eras 13 17.11 20.15 16.60 19.54 

vee err ee 13 19.18 22.56 18.60 21.89 
, Sere 13 21,37 25.16 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 23.54 27.70 22.83 26.88 
, eres 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
an éadaaeé 12 27.33 32.14 26.51 31.18 

eT ee Try 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 
> neers 11 33.39 39.29 32.39 38.11 
BWb.. cesneas 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
owes stance 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 
BEb. ssosaeu 9 58.99 69.42 eos ceee 
D. sesanves« 9g 68.28 80.35 pan sleee 
isc. 7 104.82 123.33 esee cece 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pacific 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Stand- 
ard Tube’ Co. 





CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 


—Piates——- ——-Strip——-  ————Sheets——___ 
Cold-Rolled Copper 
Cladding Carbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both Sides 
10% 20% Both Sides 
302 . beet ea . 19.75 50 75.00 
304 ... 22.50 26.50 » eee 20.75 22.50 77.00 
OO POP ae oc cose 9000 
309 ... 27.00 31.00 ° es slene 
310 ... 32.50 36.50 cece ee 105.00 
316 ... 27.00 31.00 - . 26.00 28.00 eves 
317 ... 30.50 34.50 ° once Seah wan oe 
318 ... 29.50 33.50 ose be. 46 apa 
321 ... 23.50 27.50 . vee 23.00 25.00 90.00 
347 ... 25.00 29.00 ove 24.00 26.00 94.00 
405 ... 18.75 24.75 ° os eee 
410 ... 18.25 24.25 ° oe coe 
430 ...18.25 24.25 cua. ass Tee wae ye rrr 
Nickel . 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 eves chee 88:00 
Ineonel. 36.00 46.00 vsee' oee0 esse ccooe 115.00 
Monel . 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 cree coos 83.00 


GHEE. ccoo,. 2sea rer BE tenes bade 


* Deoxidized. t Deduct 4.25c for hot-rolled. Production 
for cafbon base products are: Stainless plates and sheets, 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, Ind, I-4; stainless- 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa. L7; 
nickel, inconel and monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; nickel, 
monel and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. 818. Production 
point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13. 





BOLTS, NUTS STAINLESS STEEL 
(To consumers) 
Wire 
F.o.b. midwestern plants. Ad- CR. Struc- 
ditional discounts on car- 7 Sheets Stri turals 
riage, machine bolts, 5 for an 37.50 oan 28.50 
cl; 15 for full containers, os . 3 
except tire and plow bolts. -.. 37.50 33.00 28.50 
303... 39.50 36.50 31.00 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 304... 39.50 35.00 30.00 
(Per cent off list) 309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 
%-in., smaller; up to 6 in. 316... 53.00 55.00 46.00 
pe yar ye 37 321... 45.50 44.50 34.00 
x ., shorter. 
fe A atcer’x 6 in, 347--- 50.00 48.50 38.50 
shorter ce cccee 34 410... 33.00 27.00 23.00 
All diameters “longer than ‘. 416... 33.50 33.50 23.50 
| A rs ¢e0sae 
sf. oe reo. gp 420 + 40.50 43.50 28.50 
Plow bolts .........+ .. 47 430... 35.50 27.50 23.50 
Lag bolts, 6 in., shorter 37 501... 24.00 2250 11.50 
ae bolts, longer than 6 gs 502... 25.00 23.50 12.50 
nd che sae bageaeee Baltimore, Types 301 awe 
NUTS 347 sheets, except 309 E2. 
Baltimore, bars, wire and 
Semifinished A.S. Reg. &  structurals A10. 
hexagon Light Heavy prackenridge, Pa., sheets A4. 


ys-in., smaller..41 off ..... 
%-in,, smaller.. .... 38 off 
%-in.-l-in, ....390ff ..... 
-in.-l-in, .... .... 37 off 
-in.-1%-in. .370ff 35 off 
1%-in., larger..34 off 28 off 
Additional discount of 15 for 
full containers. 


STOVE BOLTS 


In packages, nuts separate, 
58%-10 off; bulk 70 off on 
15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3 in., nuts sep- 
arate. 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Upset 1-in. & smaller.51 off 
LL %, rigbesirerge: & short- 
nee .35 off 
meeuen, %- -in., ‘larger. 31 off 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(Packaged) 


Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 —. 
5 o0,tp se.be «ne ae tin - 46 off 
Upset (1035 heat Ec 5 
and smaller x 6 and short- 
OE cccnndscc cduke -. 400ff 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 6.75c 
ye-in., under ...... . 48 off 


WASHERS, WROUGHT 


F. - vd shipping — to job- 
Net to $1 off 


ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. piant) 





GRAPHITE 
Inches Cents 
Diam. Length per Ib. 
17,18,20 60,72 16.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 
48,60 17.75 
6 48,60 19.00 
4,5% 40 19.50 
40 20.50 
2% 24,30 21.00 
2 24,30 23.00 
CARBON 
40 100,110 7.50 
35 100,110 7.50 
30 84,110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84,90 7.50 
14 60,72 8.00 
10,12 60 8.25 
FLUORSPAR 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b 
shipping point, in Ill, Ky., 


net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$37; less than 60%, $34. 

Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $39-$40. 


Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4. 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.00c S18. 

Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c, and ex- 
cept Type 416 A7. 


Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 M1. 

Dunkirk, N, Y., bars, wire 
A4, 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 


Massillon, all products, ex- 
cept Type 309 bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c, 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50¢ R2 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars & strip 
except Type 309 bars quot- 
ed 42.00c C4. 

So. Chicago, Ind., 
structurals C3. 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars U4, 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 

cept 309, W2 quotes %-cent 

higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip except Type 309 
strip quoted 51.00c J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 


bars & 


as listed except 303 & 309; 
316 sheets 58.00c strip 
60.00c W4. 


Watervliet, N. Y., structur- 
als & bars A4. 

Waukegan, bars & wire A7. 

West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
except Type 309 quoted 
51.00 A4. 

Youngstown, strip C8. 


COAL CHEMICALS 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol .......... 20.00 
Toluol, one deg.. 
Industrial xylol .. 


Per ton bulk, ovens 


* Sulphate of ammonia. .$45.00 « 


Per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 
turnabie drums) ......13.25 
Do., less than carlots. .14.00 
Do., tank cars ...... : 112.50 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh) 


Cents 
Sponge Iron: 
98+ % Fe, carlots... 15.00 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags. .7.40-5.50 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe. 39.50 
Unannealed, 99+ % 


Fe 
Unannealed, 99+ % 
Fe (minus 325 
WOM). ody sdie'd¥ines 48.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .65.00-130.00 


Aluminum: 


1500-lb lots, freight 
MllOwed ......secee 29 
Atomized, 500-lb 
drums, freight al- 
SONG aka 86 Enix ene 30.50 
Brass, 10-ton lots .23.25-26,25 
Copper: 
Electrolytic ........ 28.625 
Reduced .......++::, 27.75 
RMS 5 hakcs be sau toe 19.25 
Manganese: 


Minus 100 mesh 52.00- = = 
Minus 35 mesh...... 
Minus 200 mesh..... 500 
Nickel, unannealed61.00-66.00 
POR eels 34.00-40.00 
Solder (plus cost of 
metal) 
Stainless Steel, 302... 75.00 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. .15.50-18.25 
Dollars 


Tungsten: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed, 
1000 Ib and over .. 2.90 


500 to 1000 Ib .... 2.95 
less than 500 Ib ... 3,0 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 


freight allowed, 
1000 Ib and over .. 2.90 
less than 1000 Ib .. 3.05 


TI cs casas es Kees sank 1.075 
Molybdenum: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 —_ 
over 500 Ib ....... 
200 to 500 Ib ..... 7} 


less than 200 lb .. 2.75 
82-88%, freight allowed, 
2000 lb and over .. 2.40 
less than 2000 Ib .. 2.45 
Chromium, p= plated 
99% Cr min.. 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll, fur. $13.00-13.50 
Connellsvll, fdry 15.50-16.00 
New River, foundry... .18.00 
Wise county, foundry. .15.35 
Wise county, furnace. .14.60 
OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearny, N. J., ovens. $22.0 

Everett, Mass., ovens ... 
New England, del.t. 22.70 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.00 
Chicago, del, ......21.45 
Detroit, del. ......-- 23.91 
Terre Haute, ovens... .20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens ....20.75 
Indianapolis, ovens. . ry Bo o 
Chicago, del. ......-- 
Cincinnati, del. ..... rt 
Detroit, dat hice 
Ironton, O., ovens ....19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ....21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens. .20.90 
Buffalo, del. 23.02 
Cleveland, del, 
Erie, del. EE 
Birmingham, ovens ....17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... .20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens.19.50 
Detroit, ovens ........20.65 
Detroit, del, .....- 
Buffalo, del. .......+22. 95 
Flint, del. .........-23-00 
Pontiac, del, .....- ot 98 
Saginaw, del. 23.30 


Includes _ representa- 
tive switching charge °f: 

$1.05; t, $1.45, one-track 
charge being $1.20, two 
tracks $1.40, and three oF 
more traeks $1.50, {0 
within $4.03 freight zone 
from works. 
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STEEL 








MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 











SS. eee eee 
2 pe 
me ss SSR 


se: 2 eee 
s 8S SReses 


oe ie Oo. ©). eC man a. a me Ar” a ae 


RVSSesarkeavess 


70 





SHEETS—— BARS Standard 

H.R. 18 Ga., C.R. Galv. STRIP H.R. Alloy Structural -———P LATES—— 

Heavier® 15 Ga. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 

New York (city) 5.60 6.51 7.10 5.82 ced 5.77 6.31 8.28 5.53 5.85 h36 
New York(c’try) 5.40 6.31 6.90 5.62 eae 5.57 6.11 8.08 5.33 5.65 7.18 
Boston (city) .. 5.75 6.75°%* 7.16 5.80 P 5.72 6.22 8.77 5.62 5.95 7.45 
Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.55%* 6.96 5.60 ‘ 5.52 6.02 8.57 5.42 5.75 7.25 
Phila, (city)... 5.90 6.49 6.88 5.65 ane 5.65 6.21 8.10 5.35 5.60 6.80 
Phila, (c’try) .. 5.65 6.24 6.63 5.40 oP 5.40 5.96 7.85 5.10 5.35 6.55 
Balt, (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.81 5.52 ies 5.57 6.05 nok 5.51 5.71 7.16 
Balt. (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.66 5.37 was 5.42 5.91 yi 5.36 5.56 7.01 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80% ole’ kei Cate ees 6.05 7.05 eee 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash. (w’hse). 6.07 eee cae 5.83 cis 5.88 6.62 ap? 5.82 6.02 7.47 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.00t 5.90 7.57 5.39 6.42 5.10 5.60 10.13 5.15 5.50 7.06 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85% 5.75 7.42 5.24 6.27 4.95 5.40 9.60 5.00 5.35 6.91 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 4.85 5. 754* 6.80 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.40 9.20Tt 4.90 5.05 6.55 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.32 6.224 7.35 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.70 5,15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60 7,84-8.00 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
Cleve. (w'hse) . 4.85 5.75 6.55  5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.45 17.84-7.85  5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
Cincin, (w’hse). 5.27 5.94°° 6.83 5.39 6.10 5.44 5.95 bes 5.44 5.64 7.05 
Chicago (city) . 5.05 5.95¢ 7.05 5.05 6.35-6.85 5.10 5.60 7.908 5.10 5.30 6.75 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85 5.754 6.85 4.85  6.15-6.65 4.90 5.40 7.708 4.90 5.10 6.55 
Milwaukee (city) 5.18 6.084 7.18 5.18 6.48-6.98 5.23 5.78 8.035 5.23 5.43 6.88 
Milwau. (c’try). 5.03 5.934 7.03 5.03 6.33-6,83 5.08 5.63 7.885 5.08 5.28 6.73 
St. Louis (del.) 5.37 6.274 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.19% 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St. L. (w’hse) . 5.22 6.124 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.046 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.00 5.90 6.55 5.00 bea 5.00 6.83 Pee 5.05 5.25 7.69 
Birm’ham(c’try) 4.85 5.75 6.40 4.85 re 4.85 6.68 a ae 4.90 5.10 7.54 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13% aes 8.33 6.13 th 6.18 6.98 acs 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Los Ang. (city) 5.60 7.15 7.60 6.10 7.15 5.75 7.40 ind 5.60 5.65 7.90 
L. A. (w'hse).. 5.45 7.00 7.45 5.95 7.60 5.60 7.25 ee 5.45 5.50 7.95 
San Francisco. . 6.1510 7.508 7.80 6.7528 8.258 5.9018 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707t 8.158 8.80 6.707 win 6.207 8.151 10.10 6.007 6.351 8.407 


extra excluded); § as rolled; ** 17 gage; tt as 
finished bars, 1000 


* Prices do not include gage extras; t¢ prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
; annealed. Base quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over; cold- 


Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 1499 Ib; 1—1500 lb and over; *—1000 to 4999 Ib; *—450 to 1499 Ib; 4-400 to 1499 Ib; 


5—1000 to 1999 1b; *—1000 Ib and over; '—300 to 999 Ib; *—1500 to 1999 1b; *—400 to 3999 Ib; 1°—400 Ib and over; 12—500 to 1499 Ib. 


REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, 
Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or 


ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 
Gross ton, 5112% (natural), lower lake ports. 
Any increase or decrease in R.R. freight rates, 
dock handling charges and taxes thereon are 
for buyer’s account. 


FERROALLOYS 


Manganese Alloys 
Splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot per 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 


Curwensville, Pa., Ottawa, Ill., $100. Hard- 

fired, $135 at above points. Od rage Oe eee LL, SES8 Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, © 7% 
High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $85; Woodbridge, Mesabi bessemer ...........sseeseee: 7.35 approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mesabi nonbessemer .............---+- 7,20 ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach ag ee: Pee 7.20 packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
Creek, or Curwensville, Pa., Olive Hill, f.e.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, EASTERN LOCAL ORE or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- Cents per unit, del. E. Pa. mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
mouth, or Oak Hill, oO., Ottawa, Inl., $80. Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates, Sheridan, Pa. ; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- contract Rtvelirsiaes centuccts AO Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 


dalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach 
Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or Troup, Tex., 
Stevens Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 


Ill., $74. MR ie Fis gh Or dina cn bei aes 6s) 17.00 
Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., “ Lone-terva contest eae pe aalsiecs the kd 15.00 eanee over pric and under 78%, age 
i - A bia - razil iron ore, 68-69%........eesse0e- fs Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular H 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ot i lo (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 


tawa, Ill., $66. 


TUNGSTEN ORE 


0.10% C, 24.75c per Ib of contained Mn, car- 


LADLE BRICK Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill Station, oo reat Ia a Re $20-$22 Delivered. Deduct 0.$¢ for max. 0.15% C 
Clearfield, Pa., Chester, New Cumberland, grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
W. Va.; Irondale, Wellsville, O. MANGANESE ORE 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cumberland, Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 


W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 


MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 

St. Louis. Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Ottawa, IIL, 
$90; Beach Creek, Pa., $80. 

SILICA BRICK 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ensley, 
Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., $85; Joliet or Rockdale, 
Il., E. Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, Utah, Los 
Angeles, $95. 


duty paid, 81.8c-83.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. 
U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted to 
manganese content and impurities. 

CHROME ORE 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean freight 


differential for delivery to Portland, Oreg., or 
Tacoma, Wash, z 


Indian and African 


90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0,5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per Ib of metal, ton lot 


Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes: Claysburg, VS St CEE a sete SET $35.00 37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birmingham, $80. SUPER Sls ox cue Sains <teds ofes KIS ES 37.50 Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
mois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: Joliet or = 420, no ratio ee ‘i111! 28.50-29:00 35e; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., Hays, Pa., 30e: 36,000 Ib or more . Peeniess for 
_ BASIC BRICK South African Transvaal hydrogen-removed metal i.5¢ per pound, f.0.b. 
R MN oc vc ctvan tad con $19.00-20.00 cars Knoxville, Tenn., Freight allowed to St. 
(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. works, Baltl- = 45, no ratio... -::::+s++++eersees 19.50-21.00 Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Burned Pm or Chester, Pa.) ee A EN oa kaw Se 6a ed mee > ea aki 27.00-28.00 Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
chrome —-” pa a Pe Me SE a eos baw ss bbb HSs wees 28.50-29.00 lump, bulk, 1.50% Cc grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95¢ 
chemical-bonded magnesite, $80. : j Brazilian pet I of alloy, carload packed, 9,706, ton lot 
1 , less ton 11. m t wed, ‘or 
sie iain MAGNESITE aie ES EDT ee AT ee ORT $32.00 33 C6 cata & 1940%. Cetect O30 from 
Chewelah, Wash.) Rhodesian above prices. Spot, 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; Bulk, Oe PIR 6 os kc adaatieteteawe $20.00-21.00 
30.50-$31; single paper bags, $35-$35.50. MUU MEE «ou. hice <u Cw 00 os ed 28.00-29.00 Chromium Alloys 
ee iS oks awnkeuss «<cluw sins 37.50 High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., 
lump, bulk, 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., 


DOLOMITE 
(Base prices per net ton) 


Domestic—rail nearest seller 


packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 


Domestic, dead-burned : , Bi 

Peg agg meng, ge: ee $39.00 Delivered. Spot, add 0,25c. 

vile, W. Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, MOLYBDENUM “SM”? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
G'bsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; Thornton, Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
McCook, Iil., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne Sulphide concentrates per Ib, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Terre, Mo., $12.45 denum content, mines .............. $0.90 (Please turn to page 179) 
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Government To Acquire Aluminum 


Munitions Board lists primary pig aluminum as strategic 
and critical, paving way for stockpiling. Purchases to be 


delayed until after June 1. 


New York—Munitions Board has 
added primary aluminum to the list 
of strategic and critical materials to 
be purchased for the national stock- 
pile. No purchases are planned for 
the 1950 fiscal year, since stockpile 
requirements of the metal for this 
period are expected to be met with 
delivery from the General Services 
Administration. 


The board’s action was taken to 
provide an adequate initial supply for 
essential civilian and military needs 
in an emergency. Bauxite has been 
on the strategic material list for 
some time. 


Domestic production of primary 
aluminum dropped to 49,742 net tons 
in September from 52,001 tons in 
August and compares with 53,255 
tons in September, 1948, reports the 
Bureau of Mines. September output 
was at the lowest level since June, 
1948, The reduction plant of Reynolds 
Metals Co. at Jones Mills, Ark., has 
remained idle since early in August 
because of a strike. A decline of 22 
per cent in sales during September 
caused inventories of pig aluminum 
at reduction plants to increase to 
53,597 tons on hand Sept. 30. 


Tin— Arrival of Straits tin here late 
last week resulted in the metal being 
available for spot delivery at 83.00c 
a pound. Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. reduced its selling price for 
Grade A tin 2 cents a pound to 83.00c, 
New York, for spot delivery, effec- 
tive Dec. 1. This is the third change 
in the price of government-owned tin 
since the industry was permitted to 
buy the metal on the open market. 
The 83-cent price represents a de- 
cline of 20 cents a pound from the 
$1.03 figure that American consum- 
ers had to pay the RFC from June 1, 
1948, to Sept. 24, 1949. 


Copper—tInquiry for January cop- 
per indicates deliveries that month 
again will be at a high rate. Wire 
mills continue to be among most 
active buyers and are using wire 
bars as fast as received. They have 
been unable to replenish working 
stocks which are below safe levels. 
A very little metal is available from 
mine producers for December deliv- 
ery. A generator breakdown at one 
of the leading eastern refineries will 
result in a sharp curtailment in the 
near-by supply of copper cathodes. 


Fabricators’ ‘stocks of refined cop- 
per increased to 317,829 tons during 
October from 316,415 tons at the end 
of September. Consumption totaled 
106,928 tons while receipts from pro- 
ducers totaled 108,192 tons. Fabri- 
cators’ total stocks and purchases 
amount to 117,227 tons while unfilled 
orders amount to 174,636 tons, indi- 
cating a deficit of &7,409 tons as of 
Oct, 31. 

Brass and bronze ingot prices.were 
somewhat lower last week following 
a further decline in red metal scrap 
prices. 


Lead—-Decline in lead prices to the 
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Tin prices continue to drop 


11.80-cent St. Louis basis on Nov. 21 
has failed to stimulate buying inter- 
est, although the turnover last week 
showed a little improvement. Large 
consumers are still acquiring tonnages 
only as needed, apparently on the 
belief that domestic production plus 
imports assure them adequate sup- 
plies for the near future. Imports of 
Yugoslavian lead totaled around 20,- 
000 tons for the first 11 months of 
this year. Another factor contributing 
to the slow demand is the decline in 
consumption of lead in the battery 
industry and the latter’s desire to 
hold inventories down. 


Zinc—Only a moderate volume of 
business is being booked in the zinc 
market, prices holding steady at 





STEEL’s Metal Price 
Averages for Nov., 1949 
(Cents per pound) 


Electrolytic Copper, del. 


Conn. . 18.427 
Lead, St. Louis 12.348 
Prime, Western Zinc, 

E. St. Louis . 9.760 
Straits Tin, New York . 89.823 
Primary Aluminum 

Ingots, del. ; 17.000 
Antimony, f.o.b. Laredo, 

Tex. 32.000 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery 40.000 
Silver, New York 73.250 











9.75c, East St. Louis, for prime west- 
ern. Consumption of zinc in August 
reached the highest level of the year, 
increasing 40 per cent to 68,338 tons, 
reports the Bureau of Mines, 


Tin, Lead Futures Trading 


New York—Trading in tin and 
lead futures on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange may be resumed 
early in 1950. Metal Trade Group 
of the Exchange, which consists of 
five members of the Exchange’s 
Board of Governors, has adopted a 
resolution recommending that trad- 
ing in these metals be resumed at 
an early date. 


Predicts Heavy Copper Needs 


New York—cConsumption of copper 
is exceeding supply by some 26,000 
tons a month, declares C. Donald 
Dallas, chairman of the board, Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc., this city. 
He predicts continuance of heavy re- 
quirements for industry and _ stock- 
piles. 

Mr. Dallas emphasizes the common 
interest of producers and fabricators 
in encouraging increased consump- 
tion of copper. This, he declares, re- 
quires an ample supply of copper at 
competitive prices, which would be 





possible only if the metal continued 
vo be freely imported. 

Mr. Dallas set forth his position in 
a letter urging earliest possible «s- 
surance to the copper industry that 
suspension of the copper import tax 
would be continued by Congress. [n 
default of such action by Congress, 
the duty on copper, two cents a 
pound under the reciprocal trace 
agreements, will automatically be re- 
imposed after June 30, 1950. 

Events, Mr. Dallas points out, have 
completely vindicated the position of 
the tariff opponents as presented to 
Congress. Whereas in support of the 
tariff it was predicted that consump- 
tion would level off at 62,500 tons 
a month, actual September-October 
needs were about 120,000 tons. 


World Tin Control Proposed 


New York—Revival of the “Tin 
Buffer Stock Pool’ is being proposed 
by the working party committee to 
the International Tin Study Group, 
according to unofficial reports or- 
iginating in Brussels. The pool was 
part of prewar methods of tin con- 
trol instituted by member producing 
nations to prevent sharp fluctuations 
in prices. Production had been con- 
trolled by export quotas set periodi- 
cally for each producing country. 

Its reinstitution would mean the 
accumulation of tin reserves for the 
“pool” which would be administered 
by the world’s principal producing 
and consuming nations. Under the 
“buffer pool’ plan, tin put on the 
market in excess of demand would 
be placed in the buffer stock. On the 
other nand, should demand _ exceed 
the supply the deficit would be taken 
from the buffer stock. 

The proposed plan also includes 
a recommendation that any United 
States government stockpiling pur- 
chases would be made from the but- 
fer stock instead of through normal 
marketing channels. It was pointed 
out that this method of acquisition 
would help prevent any sharp fluc- 
tuations in the market prices for tin. 


Tin Restrictions Lifted 


Washington — Restrictions on im- 
ports, distribution and inventories of 
pig tin will be removed Dec. 1. The 
Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a revision of its basic tin 
allocations order M-43 which will 
eliminate all controls except report- 
ing requirements. 

Officials said the action was taken 
because supplies of pig tin are ade- 
quate to meet needs of industry and 
of the strategic stockpile. 

Previous reports to the government 
on form ODC-412 will still be re- 
quired of all persons who use 1000 
pounds or more of pig tin in any one 
month; all persons who had in in- 
ventory, or under their control, on 
first day of any month, of 2000 
pounds or more of pig tin; all pro- 
ducers, distributors and importers 
who have any transactions in pig 
tin in any calendar month. 

All importers of pig tin or prod- 
ucts containing tin must file with 
each customs entry a completed form 
ODC-1040 covering such imports. The 
proposed disposition of the material 
should be set forth on form ODC-1010 
under “remarks.” 
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MARKET PRICES 








Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 18.50c, 
Lake, 18.62%c, Conn. Valley. 
Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 17.25-18.25c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 26.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
29.75¢c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 14.25-16.00c. 
Zine: Prime western 9.75c, brass special 
10.00c, intermediate 10.25c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 10.75c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 11.80c; chemical, 11.90c; cor- 
roding, 11.90c, St. Louis, 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 16.50- 
17.00c; No, 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
16.25-16.75c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 18.00- 
18.25c; grade 2, 17.50-17.75c; grade 3, 16.00- 
16.25¢c; grade 4, 15.50-15.75c. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 
Ib. 

5% titanium-aluminum alloy No. 1 (low Cu) 
31.00c; No, 2 (2% Cu) 28.00c, f.o.b. Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 20.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, prompt delivery, 83.00c; Decem- 
ber arrival, 82.75c; January arrival, 78.50c; 
February arrival, 77.50c; March = arrival, 
76.75c. Chinese, 99° tin, prompt del., 76.00- 
78. 00c. 

RFC selling prices for prompt delivery, ex- 
dock New York or f.o.b. Texas City, Tex.: 
Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including Straits) 
£3.00¢ 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 32.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 32.50c; f.o.b, Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99% (Chinese, 
English, Belgium), prompt, 26.00c, New York. 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb_ pigs, 
42.50c; ‘‘XX"’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $72- 
$74 per 76-Ib flask. 

Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
lb contained Be. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.82 per lb for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S, Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York, 73.25c per oz. 
Platinum: $69-72 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound, 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b, mill; 

; based on 18.50-cent copper. ) 

Sheet: Copper 32.18; yellow brass 28.69; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 32.10; 90%, 31.61; red 
brass, 85%, 30.60; 80%, 30.12; best quality, 
29.58; nickel silver, 18%, 42.27; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5% 50.90. 

Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 28.03; cold-drawn 
29.28; yellow brass free cutting, 23.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 31.79; 90% 31.30; red 
brass 85% 30.29; 80% 29.81. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 32.22; yellow brass 
31.70; commercial bronze 0% 34,27; red 
brass 85% 33.51; 80% 33.03. 

Wire: Yellow brass 28.98; commercial bronze, 
95% 32.39; 90% 31.90; red brass, 85% 30.89; 
80% 3041; best quality brass 29.87. 

Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots 23.30 1.c.1.. 23.925, ¢.1. 23.425: 
weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib 
ots 25.35, l.c.l. 26.10, ¢.1. 25.60; magnet, 
delivered, c.1, 28.50, 15,000 1b or more 28.75, 


Conn. Valley, 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 

Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish c.l. 

Coiled 

Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 

Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 

Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 ‘ve tes 
0.135-0.096 12-48 7.4 eps Jah 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-9.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 





* Minimum length, 60 inches. *t Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 


Diam. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 178S-T4 
0.125 48.0 one ase 
0.156-0.203 41.0 ae oes 
0.219-0.313 38.0 aa ite 
0.344 37.0 wal 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 a aaa 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 Te 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 og 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 =e as 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 oat a 
0.688 36.5 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.06 35.5 ne 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 29.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 a 36.5 
1.625 33.5 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 ee 
2.125-2.500 32.5 
2.625-3.375 31.5 

LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.00 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $17.00 
per cwt. Traps and bends: List price plus 45%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 15.50c f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon zine in coils, 15.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 14.00c; 
over 12-in., 15.00c. 
NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 

Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 


MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 
MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in, long, 1.312 in. in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 1b; f.0.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
trimmed 28.84c; oval 28.34c; cast 26.87c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 lb drums add %-cent, 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 25.25c; over 250 lb, 24.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib. 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00; under 100 lb, 64.00c; 
f.o.b, Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-lb 
bbls, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, 111.00c, 
500 to 999 Ib, 111.50c; 200 to 499 lb 112.00c; 
less than 200 lb, 113.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 113.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 113.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib. 114.25c; less than 200 Ib, 115.75c f.o.b, 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 67.9c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib. 59.7c; 600 to 1900 
lb, 57.3c; 2000 to 9900 lb, 55.5c, f.0.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 Ib drums only, 
100 to 600 Ib 59.7c; 600 to 1900 Ib, 57.3c; 
2000 to 9900 Ib, 55.5c; 10,000 lb and over, 
54.4c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 38.00c, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.; 40.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland; 
39.25c, del., Detroit and Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 lb kegs or 400 lb bbl, 
less than 2000 Ib 96.00c; more than 2000 Ib, 
94.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
83.00c; 100 Ib kegs 84.00c, f.0.b, Carteret, 
N. J. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
COMETS o's 6:6 60.00 e409 15.50 15.50 14.75 
Yellow brass ....... 12.50 12.25 11.37% 
Commercial Bronze 
i, See Siecle SG 1628.13.70 
OO wiv eks bhteee | Ree 14.00 13.50 
Red brass 
eee. el eee ee SE 
80% ..........--. 19.62% 13.37% 12.87% 
Best Quality (71-80%) 13.37% 13.12% 12.62% 
Muntz Metal ....... 11.50 11.25 10.75 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.50 14.25 7.25 
Phos. bronze, A..... 16.75 16.50 15.50 
Naval brass ........ 12.00 11.75 11.25 
Manganese bronze .. 12.00 11.75 11.12% 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 14.75; No. 2 copper 13.75; light 
copper 12.75; composition red brass 12.50; 
radiators 9.50; heavy yellow brass 9.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload jots) 
No. 1 copper 14.75; No. 2 copper 13.75; light 
copper 12.75; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
dry copper content 12.75-13.00; radiators 8.75- 
9.00 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


lel. 29.25, 35.00-36.00c. 
DAILY PRICE RECORD (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire No. 
1949 , An- - 1 13.00-13.25; No. 2 12.00-12.25; light copper 
Dears Copper Lead Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 11.00-11.25; No. 1 composition red brass 11.00- 
~ : * 3 18.50 — 11.80 9. 83.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 11.25; No, 1 composition turnings 10.25-10.50; 
Nov i. ae eee aS. 289 9.760 89.823 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 mixed brass turnings 6.75-7.90; new brass 
Now! aie 18.50 11.80 83.25 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod turnings 
n rire 18.50 11.80 84.75 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 9,25-9.50; light brass 6,50-6.75; heavy yellow 
Noy er 18.50 11.80 85.00 17.00 32.00 = 40.00 73.25 brass 7.75-8.00; new brass rod ends 9.75-10.00; 
Nov: 17. “ 18.50 12.30 85.50 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 auto radiators, unsweated 8.25-3.50; cocks and 
“ee 16 18.50 12.30 ‘ 90.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 faucets, 9.00-9.25; brass pipe 9.50-9.75. 
“ke 18.50 12.30 9.75 92.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 Lead: Heavy 8.75-9.00, battery plates 4.00- 
n 4 bape 12.55 9.75 92.50 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 1.25: linotype and stereotype 10.00-10.25; elec- 
5 1 18.50 12.60 9.75 92.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 trotype 9.00-9.25; mixed babbitt 9.25-9.50. 
i 18.50 12.60 9.75-10.00 93.50 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 Zine: Old zinc 4.25-4.75; new die cast scrap 
~ 18.50 12.60 9.75-10.00 93.50 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 4.00-4.50; old die cast scrap 3.00-3.25. 
y os 18.50 12.80 10.00 94.50 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 Tin: No. 1 pewter 42.00-42.50; block tin pipe 
. ay 18.50 12.80 9.75 94.50 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 63.00-63.50, No. 1 babbitt 30.00-30.50. 
1.2 18.50. 12.80 9.75 94.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 Aluminum: Clippings 28 10.50-11.00; old sheets 
pits 17.625 12.80 9.75 94.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 7.50-8.00, crankcase 7.50-8.00, borings and 
Fs turnings 3.00-3.50. 
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Consumer prices, 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 





COMPOSITE 
Dec. 1 .$29.17 
Nov. 23 29.83 
Mov.:8000. «3.27222 28.96 
Dec. 1948 43.25 
Dec. 1944 18.95 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. ’ $32.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. é 29.00 
No. 1 Busheling 32.00 
No. 1 Bundles 32.00 
WO. 2. THRE on von 0% 27.00* 
No. 3 Bundles... ...... 25.00* 
Heavy Turnings ...... 24.50-25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 21.00-22.00* 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 22. 00-23 00% 
Short Shovel Turnings. 25.00-26.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 22.50-23.00 


33.00-34.00* 


Cast Iron Grades* 


Low Phos. Steel 


No. 1 Cupola Cast . 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 39.00-40.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 31.00-32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.00-29.00 


Railroad Scrap* 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt, 33.50-34.00 
Axles ... 36.00-37.00 





Rails, Random ‘Length. 35.00-36.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41.00 
Railroad Specialties 35.50-36.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 32.50-33.50 

* Nominal. 

+ Crushers’ buying prices. 
CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.00-30.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30.00-30.50 


No. 1 Busheling...... 30.00-30.50 
No, 1 Bundles......... 30.00-30.50 
No. 2 Bundles......... 23.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.00-20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.00t 
Short Shovel Turnings. 20.00t 
Cast Iron Borings..... 20.00t 
Bar Crops and Plate... 32.00-32.50 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 32.00-32.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 32.00-32.50 





t Nominal. 


Cast Iron Grades 





except as otherwise noted, 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


including brokers’ 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.50-26.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50 
No, 1 Busheling....... 24.50 
No. 1 Bundles........ : 26.00 
No, 2 Bundles......... 23.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Bar Crop and Plate .. 28.00-29.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00-29.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 28.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles .. 26.00-27.00 
Heaey Turnings .. 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 28.00-29 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Charging Box Cast. 35.00-36.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 
ae Motor Blucks 30.00-31.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 38.00-39.00 
na eT” Se 38.00-39.00 
OP ree 39.00 


CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 29.00 
i Se Sk |” Se 30.00 
No, 2 Bundles. 24.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 17.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 20.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 42. 
Charging Box Cast..... 33.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 36.00 
Stove Plate .... 32.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.00 
Brake Shoes .... 24.00 
Ciean Auto Cast. i 42.00 
Drop Broken Cast. rrr 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 35.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 40.00 
Rails, Random Length, 37.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 45.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 


f.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00-26.00 

i BRN is ix o'00 0 29.00-30.00 
ke |” ee 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 28.00-30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.00-20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-20.00 


commissions, as reported to STEEL, Dec. 
Changes shown in italics. 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00-23.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel. Ye. 00 
No. 1 Busheli OS RS 9.00-20.00 
No. 1 Bundles...... =k 00-23 .00 
No. 2 Bundles. . 18.00-19.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00-23.00 
Cut Structurals 22.00-23.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles .. 22.00-23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 Machinery...... 31.00-32.00 
25.00-26.00 
26.00 
26.00 

36. 


£3) 


Charging Box Cast.... 

Heavy Breakable ..... 25.00- 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
MEAIIGABIO okie cece 


o¢ 


0 


BOSTON 


(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00-21.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel A 00-18.50 
Ne. 1 Bundles...... 0.00-21.00 


No. 1 Busheling.... 5 38. 00-18.50 
Machine Shop Turnings ry 50-13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.50-13.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 14, 00-14.50 
Bar Crops and Plate 22.00-22.50 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00-22.50 
Chemical Borings ..... 19.00-19.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 28.00-29.00 
Mixed Cast .. 25.00-26.00 
Heavy Breakable Ca; th £6: 00-27 .00 
Stove Plate ........... 24.00-25.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00-21.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00-30.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 29.00-30.00 
No, 2 Bundles......... 24.00-25.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 16.00-17,00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-22.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-22.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 20.00-21.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 31.50-32.50 
Punchings .........<«.. 31.50-32.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 29.00-30.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 24.00-25.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 30.00-31.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 42.00-43.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 34.50-35.50 
Stove Plate .......... 33.00-34.00 


Railroad Scrap 





1, 1949; gross tons except as noted 


- LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.00-33.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.00-23.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.00-25.00 
Short Shovel Turnings . 22.00-23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 37.00-38.00 
Charging Box Cast .... 31.00-32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 28.00-29.00 
Brake Shoes ........- 32.00-33.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 40.00-42.00 
Burnt Cast ........-+-. 32.00-33.00 
Railroad Scrap 

R.R. Malleable ....... 31.00-32.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... +» 40.00-42.00 
Rails, Random Lengths. 37.00-38.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 39.00-40.00 
Uncut Tires ......e006 29.00-30.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 37.00-38.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 33.00-34.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. "I @& 2 Bundles.. 16.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.00-35.00 


Railroad Scrap 

1 R.R. Heavy — 20.00 
vt Pheds 20.00 
Rails, Random Lengths... .. .-20,00 
SEATTLE 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt, Steel 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 15.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 22,00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-27.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00 
Stove Plate .......... 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 18,00 
Malleable . ..ccecscrscces 20.00 
Brake Shoes ........+.. 18.00 
Clean Auto Cast..... 25.00 
No, 1 Wheels.......... 25.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 19.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 25.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 19.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
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No. 1 Cupola.......... 44.00-45.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 21.00-22.00 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Meit. Fg 00-31.00 No. 3 Bundles......... nom. 
Charging Box Cast.... 37.00-38.00 ©2St Iron Borings..... 21.00-22.00 Malleable ............ 7.00-38.00 Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Stove Plate ........... 38.00-39.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00-30.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... rH 00-45.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 Rails, Random Lengths.. 37.00-38.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00 
Casixipped Motor Blocks ae Cast Iron Grades an Mee 8 yee hy cor a aneete Electric Furnace Bundles 26.00 
e Shoes ....... ' 00 8, . n .00-44. 
Clean Auto Cast..... . 45.00-46.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 36.00-37.00 Railroad Specialties 35.00-36.00 Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 39.00-40.00 Heavy Breakable. Cast. 32.00+33.00 Angles, Splice Bars.... 36.00-37.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast..... $32.0 
a Ee «+++. 33.00-34.00 Clean Auto Cast....... -37.00 ° Nominal Railroad Scrap 
Rail ; 20.00 
eee BUFFALO Raids, Reteee ene 32.00 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 33.00-34.00 1, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.50-30.00 BERMAN 
.R, Malleable ....... 38. . . : . 90-30. HAM 
Rails, 3 ft and eo No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50-28.00 No. 2 ~ naa Melt, Steel O50 sae uit 
Rails, 18 in, and under 44.00-45.00 No. 1 Bushelings...... 27.50-28.00 No. 1 Busheling 24.00 (Delivered prices) 
Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-39.00 No 1 Bundles......... 28.50-29.00 No. 2 Bundles......... 22.00 Heavy Melt. $24.00 
Cunt WOME i iinsisss see 35.00-36.00 No. 2 Bundles......... 25.50-26.00 Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 No. 1 Bundles......... 24.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 35.00-36.00 Machine Shop Turnings 20.00-20.50 jixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 Mechanical Bundles ... 22.00 
Uncut Tires .......... 35.00-36.00 re ag! tag Turnings 21.00-21.50 ghort Shovel Turnings. 19.00 Mixed Steel Scrap .... 20.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 41.00-42.09 C#St Iron Borings..... 21.00-21.50 Cast Iron Borings..... 18.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00 
peng —_— vee os 22.50-23.00 Bar Crops and Plate.. 30.00 Rails, Remelting ..... 24.00 
an OS, seeeseecees 31.50-32.00 Cut Structurals ....... 23.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 27.00 
eager Cast Iron Grades Cast Iron Grades = 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50-33.00 EE 22.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 30.50-31.00 No. 1 Machinery 39.50-40.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 34.00-35.00 Bushelings new facto: 
No, 1 Bundles........ 82.50-33.00 Vo. 1 Cupola 36.00-37.00 Stove Plate .......... .00-30.00 aura ry, 17.00 
No, 3 Bundles......... 2500-25 ixed Yard .......... 35.50-36.00 No. 1 Wheels...... 23.00-24.00 nae? ess * 
50 Short Steel Turnings. . 18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 22.50-23.00 Malleable ...... tees 34.50-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 24.50-25.00 Railroad Scrap Cast Iron Grades* 
Cast Tron Borings...... 23.50-24.00 Raiimas: Gerep No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.00 Cast .ccccccecsseee es 40,00-43.00 
Low Phos, -sseeee. 34.50-35.00 Rails, 2 ft. and under. 38.00-39.00 R. R. Malleable ...... nominal 
a Scrap rails ...:....... 35.00-36.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 37.00 * Removed from _o 
re rap Specialties ............ 35.00-36.00 Rails 3 ft. and under.. 25.00-26.00 Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis ° 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 33.00-34.00 No. 1 car wheels...... 36.00-37.00 Angles and Splice Bars 31.00-33.00 f.o.b. shipping point. 
STEEL 
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Sheets Strip ... 


Follansbee advances _ silicon 
sheet prices $35 per ton. Super- 
ior resumes operations 

Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 159 & 160 & 161 


Cleveland—Lead of Sharon Steel 
Corp. in raising prices $5 per ton on 
narrow hot-rolled strip has not been 
followed by other producers but it has 
caused some eyebrow lifting. Further 
it has exerted a_ strengthening 
influence throughout the entire steel 
market which is extending down into 
consuming lines. Announcement by 
Follansbee Steel Corp. of an increase 
of $35 per ton on silicon sheets is 
expected to lend further strength. In 
general, however, while demand for 
the flat-rolled products is strong, no 
industry-wide change in prices is an- 
ticipated before first quarter. 

Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, 
O., has increased prices on galvan- 
ized sheets $5 per ton to $5.65. The 
company is sold out on tonnage for 
first quarter. 

Mill order books are loaded through 
first quarter, in one or two cases 
through first half. Republic Steel 
Corp. is allocating tonnage to dis- 
trict offices which in turn are dis- 
posing of allotments to customers 
based on the 1948-49 sales pattern. 
Allocation is informal. 

Shipments are rapidly attaining 
prestrike pace. Indications are de- 
pleted consumer inventories will be 
pretty well replenished in first quar- 
ter. Despite this improved outlook 
demand continues pressing and in a 
few instances the mills have returned 
orders to consumers. Heavy specify- 
ing by the automotive industry con- 
tinues with the auto builders getting 
ready for another big production 
year. 


Pittsburgh—Follansbee Steel Corp. 
raised all grades of silicon sheet items 
produced $35 per ton, effective Nov. 
28. Up to late last week other silicon 
sheet producers had n+t taken similar 
action. The increases range from 
about 17 per cent to about 32 per 
cent on the various grades. The com- 
pany says increases were made neces- 
sary by the rise in labor and material 
costs. Order backlogs for silicon 
sheets and strip are not extended as 
far as in other flat rolled steel prod- 
ucts. 

A check among leading steel pro- 
ducers indicates that no significant 
price action will be taken until early 
next year, if then. Further improve- 
ment in output of hot and cold-rolled 
strip developed in this area last week. 
Operations were resumed at Superior 
Steel Corp., closed by strike since 
Sept. 21. 

Order backlogs of stainless prod- 
ucts range between three and four 
weeks, with stainless strip somewhat 
more extended. Production emphasis 
in coming months will be on galvan- 
ized and cold-rolled sheets. 


Philadelphia — While sheet sellers 
are well booked ahead, they are 
Watching developments closely, par- 
ticularly automotive requirements. 
Such requirements are heavy, but 
they may not be sustained at the 
Present rate much longer. 

“he Bethlehem Steel Co. is booked 
Solidly for first quarter on hot and 


December 5, 1949 
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INGACLAD? 


@ If you need stainless steel for protection only on 
the exposed or contact side, you probably don’t need 
solid stainless. And that’s where IngAclad can cut 
your costs, save you money! 


IngAclad helps you stretch your budget because it 
consists of a 20% cladding of stainless steel perma- 
nently bonded to a backing of carbon steel. That 
means 100% stainless protection on the contact side 
at much less cost. 


You save on production costs, too, because IngAclad 
is easier to form. 


We also produce Solid Stainless and 
Heat-resisting Alloy Steels. 





INGERSOLL Steel Division 


Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Plants: Chicago, Illinois e New Castle, Indiana e Kalamazoo, Michigan 


‘ the economy of 
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Greatly increases the 
life of screw-head dies 


and plugs 


KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


For recessed heads, Keystone’s new special-process 
wire delivers the desired upsetting and die forming 
qualities with such a high degree of uniformity 
that finished product rejections are practically 
eliminated . . . individual inspection of screws is 
no longer necessary . . . die and plug life are often 
more than doubled. This new wire effects consider- 
able savings in the production of Phillips head, 
clutch head and cross recessed head screws. 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your 
industrial wire problems. If special treatment is 
called for, Keystone’s metallurgical research and 
testing facilities are available to supply the 
answers. We welcome your inquiry. 





KEYSTONE 


Special Analysis Wire, Setting 
s La EL & WIRE c oO ° New Standards of Performance 


PEORIA... ILLINOIS 





me 


cold-rolled sheets, but has not ope ied 
books for second quarter. Other 
sellers are booked well beyond. 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohock en, 
Pa., plans to get its new het sirip 
mill into operation early in January 
and is booking some tonnage for 
shipment that month. The mill has 
a capacity close to 20,000 tons a 
month. 

Backlogs on stainless sheets and 
strip are increasing as result of im- 
proved demand. Most sellers are 
quoting around four to six weeks, al. 
though one large producer of stain- 
less strip has jumped its delivery 
promises to around 13 to 14 weeks, 

Boston—Only in pipe and flat-rolled 
are steel consumers seriously con- 
cerned with supply. Sheets, notably 
cold-rolled, are more extended than 
strip. First quarter schedules for 
carbon sheets are filled with some 
overflow into second. Spurt in sheet 
buying, partly growing out of pro- 
duction suspensions, is substantially 
based on inventory replacement by 
industrial users and warehouses; ac- 
tual tonnage consumed is not much 
heavier. Any increase in hot-rolled 
prices will be immediately reflected 
by an advance in cold-rolled strip. 

Cincinnati — District sheet mills 
have not set up first quarter sched- 
ules, but the backlog of orders makes 
certain a tight supply situation into 
early 19&0, Pressure for deliveries 
has not relaxed. Even shutdowns 
by some automotive interests have 
not decreased demand. The situation 
in stainless is easier than during the 
strike. 

Chicago—One of two policies has 
been followed by consumers during 
and since the strike: (1) Use every 
available piece of material and turn 
out as many finished products as 
possible; (2) curtail operations to 
stretch supplies over a longer period 
in hope inventory rebuilding won't 
be too difficult. A few plants which 
closed completely for lack of steel or 
components, have resumed _ opera- 
tions. With gray market sheets 
available in the 8 to 9-cent range, 
some plants threatened with closure 
may take these offerings. 

On top of pressure for steel to meet 
production requirements is demand 
from consumers rebuilding inventory. 
One factor adding to this demand is 
the nearing yearend. For tax pur- 
poses, inventories should be brought 
up to a normal level. 

Buying for second quarter is not 
so active and some mills will not 
officially open books for that period 
until carryover is determined. No 
orders for galvanized sheets have 
been accepted at one mill since the 
strike, the arrearage taking the pro- 
ducer beyond March. Means of ex- 
panding and modernizing the galvan- 
izing facilities of one district pro- 
ducer are under consideration. 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., increased galvanized sheet prices 
$6 per ton to $4.80 mill for No. 10 
gage, effective Dec. 1. 

Birmingham—lIndications are sheet 
supplies will continue tight well into 
1950. Demand is insistent. Cus- 
tomers are being supplied on a? 
allocation basis. 

St. Louis—Sheet demand is increas- 
ing sharply and the total is esti- 
mated at 30 per cent over the dis- 
trict’s rolling capacity. Nearly all 
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types of manufacturers are pressing 
for deliveries. Rolling schedules are 
filled through first quarter; second 
quarter books will not be opened for 
some time. New demand is especially 
strong from the construction, farm 
implement and auto industries. Gen- 
eral Motors is sending slabs from De- 
troit and Chicago to Granite City 
Steel Co. for conversion. 

Los Angeles—Sheet and strip de- 
mand is heavy, with consumers 
scrambling to replenish depleted in- 
ventories. Producers are booked 
through most of first quarter on 
cold-rolled strip and are quoting 
April or later on hot and cold-rolled 
sheets. 

San Francisco — All flat-rolled 
items are scarce; strip and galvanized 
sheet shortages are critical. Most 
fabricators are operating hand-to- 
mouth, and warehouse stocks are 
virtually gone. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 159 


Boston—Concrete bar reinforcing 
steel requirements hold at high lev- 
el, bridges and other public works ac- 
counting for bulk of demand. Dis- 
tributors’ and fabricators’ stocks are 
limited. Housing needs are high. 

Seattle—Rolling mills are operating 
at 50 per cent of capacity. Business 
is slow and no large projects are up 
for bids. Some small contracts of 
less than 100 tons each are reported. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 159 


Philadelphia—While plate demand 
continues dull, it is holding steady 
compared with a week ago. Most 
district mills are offering some ton- 
nage for shipment before yearend, 
mostly in the heavier gages. Demand 
for pressure tanks remains light. 
Power plant needs are fairly active. 

Pennsylvania Railroad placed orders 
for plates and shapes for car repairs 
at Altoona, Pa., where a number of 
employees are being recalled. In 
general, railroad requirements are 
light. 

Boston—Except for a bulge in large 
diameter pipe tonnage, plate demand 
is not impressive. Fabricating shops 
are operating off inventory, buying 
fill-in needs for prompt shipment. 
Part of pipe tonnage for Boston 
Metropolitan district water lines is 
being fabricated by Walsh-Holyoke 
Steam Boiler Works. With three to 
four weeks delivery frequent and 
competition for orders sharp, there 
is little forward buying with January 
schedules wide open on some mills. 

Birmingham—Demand for plates is 
sustained. Bookings are not as heavy 
as had been anticipated, but there is 
sufficient business to support produc- 
tion as near capacity as ingot supply 
permits. Shipments are reasonably 
prompt. 

Los Angeles—Plate requirements 
have receded, particularly light gages. 
Needs of jobbers and petroleum com- 
panies have lessened. 

san Francisco—Demand for light 
gege plates is beginning to ease. 
St pplies in most instances are ample 
relecting in part a seasonal let- 
down in buying. 


Di ember 5, 1949 





Is your plant making full use of 


ELECTRIC HEAT? 


Sie ht flan red fend cat! 





1. “HEAT... WHERE YOU WANT IT” is the 
name of a new General Electric sound slide- 
film on industrial electric heaters. It covers 
dozens of cost-cutting opportunities for elec- 
tric heat, as in the crank-case cleaner (above) 
where... 





2... a built-in immersion heater was used to 
supply the hot oil needed to do the job right. 
Another place where electric heat had to 
make oil “keep moving” was in the feed 
lines of this fuel-storage tank (above). But 
the big opportunity for electric heat is in... 





3...heating surfaces which, in turn, heat 
something else. Typical of the applications 
shown in the film is this s! idge-drying fan 
(above) where electric heat>rs are clamped 
between the blade sections. A simple appli- 
cation, yet completely effective! . 


” espn eanememr carnal 


General Electric Co., Section D684-18 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 








4. If you want to dry, bake, cure, warm, or 
ripen something, there’s plenty of visual 
data on air heating, too. You can even s2e 
how it's done “on the run” as in this con- 
tinuous air-heating tunnel (above). Or, pos- 
sibly you'd like to... 5 





5... melt a soft metal—and keep it melted, 
the way it's done in this automatic can-sold- 
ering machine (above). ‘‘Heat...Where You 
Want It’ has all the facts you need. To con- 
vince you of its worthwhileness, we'd like to 
send you these 5 helpful... 


—__~ 





is, aah \ Lines 
6. APPLICATION BULLETINS —FREE! Fifty 
copies of each come with a complete film 
kit (35mm slidefilm, 33% RPM record, bulle- 
tins—cost, only $15). Once you've seen 
them, you'll want to see—and buy the com- 
plete program. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


FREE 


to business 
management! 
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Attach to your business letterhead 


(J Please send me a complimentary set of your Electric Heater Application 
Bulletins (GEA-5077, GEA-5095, GEA-5096, GEA-5097, GEA-5098). 


(] I'd like to borrow the sound slidefilm from my nearest G-E office. 
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Greater Tonnage 
Per Edge of Blade 
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SHEAR KNIFE CO 
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Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 159 


Boston—Orders placed during the 
steel strike are being delivered, in- 
dicating deferred tonnage on _ hot- 
rolled carbon bars has been about 
cleared; promised shipments against 
new orders are around four weeks. 
Commitments for January delivery 
lag and there are openings in sched- 
ules for that month on some sizes 
and grades. Cold finishing mills are 
operating at lower rate with fairly 
balanced inventories for shipment 
from stock in most cases. Bulk of 
defense contracts being placed in this 
territory are for aircraft, including 
two for engines placed with United 
Aircraft Corp.’s, Pratt & Whitney 
Division, East Hartford, Conn., total- 
ing $20,783,000. Springfield Armory 
closes Dec. 19 on approximately 700 
tons alloy steel barrel blanks. 


New York—Most consumers of 
plain carbon bars expect to balance 
working inventories by early January. 
Producers usually are able to supply 
hot-rolled on new orders within four 
to five weeks; three to four weeks on 
most sizes of cold-draw material. 
Some cold drawers have fair inven- 
tories on which they can bank for 
virtually prompt shipment. Cold and 
hot alloy steels are available within 
a month on the average. 

Pittsburgh—<Acceptance of alloy 
bar orders is unrestricted with open- 
ings available in December schedules. 
Merchant carbon bar deliveries are 
extended two months although out- 
put in some instances exceeds the 
prestrike pace. At midweek one cold- 
finished bar producer here was still 
idle; while production schedules of 
other interests are retarded by in- 
ability to gt enough hot-rolled steel. 

Philadelphia—Hot carbon bar re- 
quirements continue to ease. Most 
producers can make deliveries within 
four to six weeks. At present, ware- 
houses and cold drawers are among 
the more active buyers, and even 
their inventories are being rounded 
out rapidly. Forgers are doing rela- 
tively little. Some drop forgers are 
operating at no more than 25 per 
cent; most others, not more than 40 
per cent. Heavy forgers are practi- 
cally out of the market. 

Cleveland — Hot-rolled carbon bar 
demand is holding up well. Mills 
expect to get current with demand no 
later than mid-first-quarter. Sellers 
will enter 1950 with substantial back- 
logs, but they are booking tonnage 
for first quarter shipment. Heavy 
buying from the automotive and 
parts industries is anticipated. Cur- 
rent slowdown in auto assemblies, due 
to steel inventory replenishment and 
model changeoyers, has not affected 
bar demand. Mid-December is ex- 
pected to see most auto assembly 
lines again rolling. The situation in 
cold-finished bars is somewhat mixed. 
Some sellers can give prompt deliv- 
ery from stock; others, from four 
to eight weeks or more. Alloy bar 
tonnage is freely available. 

Birmingham—Demand for bars is 
heavy. General repair work, bridge 
and other construction programs are 
taking large tonnages of reinforcing. 

San Francisco—Bars supplies are 
generally ample for all needs, cold- 
finished bars being in _ especially 


large supply. 
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A simple method of 
controlling temper- 
atures in: 


© WELDING a 
© FLAME-CUTTING : 

© TEMPERING available 
© FORGING in pellet 
© CASTING per 
¢ MOLDING liquid 
® DRAWING form 


© STRAIGHTENING 
© HEAT-TREATING 
IN GENERAL 


it's this simple: Select the 
Tempilstik® for the working 
temperature you want. Mark 
your workpiece with it. When 
the Tempilstik® mark melts, 
the specified temperature has _ gives up 


to 2000 
been reached. petit 8 








Available in these temperatures (°F) 





113 263 400 950 1500 


125 | 275 | 450 | 1000 | 1550 
138 | 288 | 500 | 1050 | 1600 
150 | 300 | 550 1100 1650 


163 | 313. | 600 | 1150 | 1700 


175 | 325 | 650 | 1200 | 1750 
}88 | 338 | 700 | 1250 | 1800 


213 350 750 1300 1850 
225 363 800 1350 1900 
238 375 850 1400 1950 
250 388 900 1450 2000 


FREE —Tempil® “Basie Guide 
to Ferrous Metallurgy" 
—16Y%,” by 21” plastic-laminated wall 


chart in color. Send for sample pellets, 
stating temperature of interest to you. 


Ps? SERVICE.S 44 
CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 33 Years in the Heot Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 


itl. 
Dept. 14 © 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, ; 
Dept. 14 © 2035 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 161 


Boston—Less wire volume origin- 
ally booked for fourth quarter de- 
livery will be carried over into first 
quarter than earlier predicted; mills 
are making headway against deferred 
volume, although hampered in some 
cases by lack of balance in rods. Con- 
sumers are placing orders for first 
quarter in good volume and sched- 
ules for that period on some special- 
ties are about filled. Screw manufac- 
turers are covering and other wire 
users are getting inventories into bal- 
ance. Automotive requirements are 
holding up surprisingly well. 

Pittsburgh — Critical shortage oi 
wire rods and finished wire items was 
dealt another blow last week with 
complete shutdown of operations at 
the Monessen, Pa., plant of Pitts- 
burgh Steel C6. over a work schedule 
dispute. Sellers’ backlogs of most 
wire items extend two to _ three 
months. Warehouse stocks of mer- 
chant products are unbalanced and 
below desired levels, notably in nails 
within popular size ranges. A sea- 
sonal improvement in demand for 
fencing and barbed wire is antici- 
pated. 

Cleveland — Several isolated ad- 
vances over the past two months 
have given rise to speculation as to 
the probable price trend on wire prod- 
ucts in first quarter. Latest increase 
effected was that last week by Sen- 
eca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, O., 
which raised its quotations $10 per 
ton on 16-gage wire, now quoting an- 
nealed stone $9.65 and galvanized 
stone $11.15. Wiremakers’ order 
backlogs are substantial, but with 
production rapidly attaining  pre- 
strike level, some easing in demand 
is anticipated. 

Birmingham—Wire products con- 
tinue to move in good volume, be- 
cause of unseasonably warm weather. 
Nails are more readily available. 
Baling and fence wire is in steady 
demand. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 159 


Boston — Bridge inquiry is up 
slightly. Commercial and industrial 
building is at a low point. District 
fabricating shop backlogs are lower. 

Estimated total bookings of fabri- 
cated structural steel for October 
increased to 158,120 tons, a new high 
for the year to date, reports Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction. 
Due to the steel strike, October ship- 
ments dropped to 95,350 tons, or 41 
per cent less than September’s ship- 
ments. For the first 10 months, 
shipments amounted to 1,596,394 
tons, compared with 1,641,736 tons 
for the like 1948 period. Tonnage 
available for fabrication within the 
next four months totals 583,580 tons. 

Philadelphia—Substantial amount 
' structural, principally public work, 
‘ppears in the making for action 
‘ter turn of the year. Relatively 
‘tle tonnage is being placed cur- 

ntly. Backlogs at fabricating shops 

e shrinking and some fabricators 
‘re competing sharply for tonnage. 
eliveries on standard shapes range 
‘ound four to six weeks; on wide 

ange sections, seven to 10 weeks. 
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Cleveland—<Activity in structural 
steel market is limited to small jobs 
with standard shapes available for 
early delivery and with wide flange 
sections taking better than two 
months. Fabricators are actively 
looking for work but seasonal in- 
fluences are a factor which cannot 
be hurdled. Long-term work pros- 
pects in this area were brightened 
last week by announcement of 19 
proposed postoffice building projects 
in Ohio costing around $23 million. 

Cleveland is slated to get a post- 
office annex and garage, the former 
costing $8.5 million and the latter 
$1,960,000, including sites. At Akron 
a $4.1 million project is planned; at 
Dayton one for $4.8 million; at 
Mansfield, $1,030,000; Toledo, $1,- 


450,000. Postoffice buildings also are 
slated for Cincinnati, Hicksville, Mil- 
ford, Carey, McArthur, Oak Hill, 
Somerset, Rittman, Toronto and St. 
Mary’s. 

Los Angeles—Structural trade is 
moderate, and supplies are adequate. 
Nevertheless, steel construction is 
hitting a record pace in some cate- 
gories. A builder of distribution fa- 
cilities for oil companies has a rec- 
ord volume of orders. 

Seattle—Fabricators report season- 
al recession, no new business of im- 
portance being placed. Awards con- 
sist of jobs involving less than 100 
tons each. Little improvement is ex- 
pected until January. Inventories will 
carry over the yearend. Several 
Washington and Oregon bridge jobs 











Metal sawing is MARVEL’S busi- 
ness. For 53 years MARVEL has 
worked exclusively on design- 
ing, developing and building 
better metal cutting band saws, 
hack saws and blades. As a 
result, MARVEL is uniquely 
qualified to give expert and 
unbiased analysis of all 
metal sawing and cutting- 

off problems, and main- 
tains a large and compe- 

tent staff of MARVEL Field 
Engineers to make this 
service always and im- 
mediately available to 

you. 


Write for Catalog 
C-48; contains a vol- 
ume of metal saw- 
ing information. 


Armstrong-Blum 
Mfg. Company 


5700 Bloomingdale 
Avenue, Chicago 39, 
O. 4e A, 








You can depend 
on MARVEL'S 53 
years of leader- 
ship in both per- 
formance 
and 
service 
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Ornamental Perforated Metal 


A particularly attractive application of 
Hendrick Ornamental Perforated Metal is 
its use for stove panels, as shown in the 
illustration of a model manufactured by the 
Queen Stove Works, Inc., of Albert Lea, 


Minn. 


Hendrick offers a wide variety of decor- 
ative patterns, regularly furnished in steel 
sheets of available stock sizes, in gauges from 
16 to 22. These patterns can also be sup- 
plied in other metals on special order. Write 


for full information. 





Gi HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 


**Shur-Site"’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 


Miteo Open Steel Flooring, 3ODUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 





he 
PRopucTION v 


COSTS Doy, 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Multi-Spindle Boring 
Single and Multi-Spindle 
Honing 

Straight Line Multi- 
Drilling 
Adjustable Spindle 
Drilling 


Vertical and Way-Type 
Fixed Center Drilling, 
Boring and Tapping 
Special Multiple Opera- 
tion Machine Tools 


Hole-Hog” does it better 
with 50 years of Machine 


Tool Engineering experi- 


ence of your service. 





— 


and highway projects are expecied 
out for figures soon, having been 
held back because of the steel stri)« 

San Francisco — Inventories of 
shapes in fabricators’ and warehous:s’ 
hands are adequate to meet demands 
at current rate of construction. Wide 
flange sections are scarce. Private 
building, although still lagging, is 
showing signs of a pick-up. Con- 
siderably more activity is expected 
next spring. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 162 


Pittsburgh—-Encouraging progress 
toward return to full scale output of 
pipe and tubing in this district was 
interrupted last week as a result of 
cessation of operations at the Mones- 
sen, Pa., plant of Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. due to a labor dispute. Producers’ 
order backlogs represent four to six 
weeks capacity output for pressure 
mechanical tubing, with deliveries 
further extended for larger sizes. 
There is little distinction in order 
backlogs between carbon, stainless 
and alloy tubing. 

Philadelphia-——Pipe is in almost as 
critical demand as sheets. No easing 
in requirements appears in prospect. A 
major readjustment in sheets, thus 
freeing steel for other purposes, 
would have a bearing. Prices con- 
tinue steady and no sweeping changes 
in the near future are indicated. 

Los Angeles—Although oil indus- 
try specifying is slow, pipe require- 
ments generally are heavy, especially 
for diameters up to 4-in. Jobber, 
utility, and residential construction 
buying is active, and pipe mills are 
booked through first quarter. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe market is 
quiet and no improvement is expected 
for 60 days. 


Semifinished Steel . . . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 159 


Youngstown—Increase of $5 per 
ton on sheet bars, billets and slabs 
to $57, effected Nov. 22 by Sharon 
Steel Corp. has not been followed by 
other sellers. Henry A. Roemer Jr., 
executive vice president of Sharon 
said the increase was due to rising 
cost of scrap, fuel oil and other raw 
materials. 


Mill Equipment Exports Rise 


Pittsburgh—_Large order backlogs 
assure high level operations among 
steel mill equipment builders well 
into 1950. Considerable headway has 
been made against bookings in re- 
cent months. Steel industry expan- 
sion in foreign countries accounts for 
a major portion of equipment order 
backlogs. A number of foreign pro- 
grams are still in negotiation stage. 
One of the most recent awards went 
to E. W. Bliss Co. for rolling mill 
facilities for Italy. A cold-reduction 
mill is under consideration for Linz, 
Austria, while a 24-inch reversing 
hot-strip mill is scheduled for opera- 
tion early in 1950 at the Belga Min- 
eira Co.’s plant in Argentina. A 
completely integrated steel plant in 
India is expected to be formally ap- 
proved early next year. 
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FACTS AVAILABLE 
ON “SELECT 70” 


] pecuenve literature covering 
mild steel, low alloy and special 
steel, stainless steel, hard surfacing 
and build up and other specia! elec- 
trodes is available to those requesting 


full information on M & T’s 
“SELECT 70’’— seventy electrodes 
designed to cover all arc welding re- 
quirements—-AC or DC, all-position 
or downhand work welding of mild 
steel, low alloys and stainless steels 
as well as hard surfacing and building 
up of worn parts. 

Literature is brief but compre- 
hensive, covering specifications, 
properties and applications for each 
electrode, Copies available on request 
received on company letterhead. Ad- 
dress Metal and Thermit Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





ACCESSORY 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





[Jnmznsconine the importance of 
proper accessories to top weld- 
ing performance, more and more fab- 
ricators are taking pains with selec- 
tion of accessories. Speedier, lower 
cost, safer and improved welding are 
assured when such items as helmets, 
shields, holders, connectors, cleaning 
tools and protective clothing are care- 
fully selected. And more and more 
fabricators—sold on M & T electrode 
and are welder performance — are 
specifying the M & T line of “‘acces- 
sories to the perfect weld.” For de- 
scriptive literature, address Metal and 
Thermit Corporation, 120 Broadway, 





New York 5, N. Y. 
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Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 163 


Cleveland—tLocal steel distributors 
are disappointed at the small volume 
of new buying. They had expected a 
pickup following the steel strike. So 
far it has not appeared. During the 
strike warehouses did a larger-than- 
normal volume of business, cutting 
deeply into inventories which are be- 
ing replaced, though mill shipments 
have not yet attained prestrike pace. 
Isolated advances by mill suppliers 
have not been reflected at the ware- 
house level. Except for the light flat- 
rolled products sluggish demand is 
expected over the remainder of the 
year. 

Pittsburgh — Distributors’ receipts 
from mills since termination of the 
strike are larger than had been ex- 
pected, materially improving unbal- 
anced inventory position reported 
earlier last month. Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc. is still closed by strike 
here, aggravating the steel shortage 
problem among warehouse steel con- 
sumers. Demand for warehouse steel 
items, excluding galvanized and cold- 
rolled sheets and wide flange beams, 
is disappointing. There is little dif- 
ficulty in meeting warehouse steel de- 
mand for carbon and alloy bars, 
plates, standard structural items and 
stainless steels. 

New York—Demand for warehouse 
steel is lower and November volume 
was well under October. Inventories, 
with exception of flat-rolled and pipe, 
are not badly depleted; replacement 
pressure is largely for sheets, cur- 
rent buying of which is slower. Only 
on flat-rolled are distributors pressing 
mills for tonnage. 

Philadelphia—Warehousemen look 
for a further decline in orders this 
month. Business in November was 
down appreciably from October when 
consuming pressure was strong due 
to the steel strike. Most warehouse- 
men say, however, that November 
business was fairly good, even though 
on the downside. Distributors of 
cold-rolled sheets are now quoting 
6.49c, city, and 6.24c, country, for 15 
gage. Previously there had been a 
spread of 6.45c to 6.49c and 6.20c to 
6.24c, respectively. 

Cincinnati—Some warehouse in- 
terests have received heavy mill ship- 
ments since the strike, so that the 
pinch in steel is being relieved. A 
strike at a major district interest, 
however, is curbing overall supply. 
Demand continues active, although 
pressure for shipment is off from re- 
cent peak. 

Los Angeles — Activity at ware- 
houses has tapered, although it ex- 
ceeds slightly the prestrike level. 
Warehouse stocks are short in hot 
and cold-rolled and coated sheets, 
and cold-rolled strip. Reinforcing 
supplies are improved. Distributors 
are placing substantial mill orders in 
their out-of-balance categories. Less 
price-cutting is in evidence. 

San Francisco—Warehouse activi- 
ty has turned sluggish. A sudden 
let-up in demand is ascribed to 
seasonal factors and to resumption 
of deliveries from mills. Heavy de- 
mand for strip and galvanized sheets 
is noted, but warehouse supplies are 
practically exhausted. Inventories of 
most other items are plentiful. 

Seattle -— Warehouse volume has 





Controlled Ventilation 


Keep workers alert and increase effi- 
ciency by providing adequate fresh 
air in your buildings. CONTROLLED 
ventilation is assured with the Power- 
Flow Roof Ventilator, a motor-driven 
fan in a weather-proof housing. Un- 
like gravity type ventilators, Power- 
Flow is not dependent upon wind 
or pressure. 

LOW STREAMLINED DESIGN — 
blends well with modern architec- 
tural designs. 

GREATER AIR DISCHARGE PER H-.P. 
—Power-Flow exhausts more air per 
brake horsepower than other roof 
ventilators and works efficiently with 
or without duct system. 

EASY ACCESS FOR INSPECTION — 
Power-Flow Roof Ventilators are 
hinged in two places. All working 
parts easily accessible for inspection 
and lubrication. 





With Head Open With Housing Open 


All Power-Flow capacity ratings are 
certified according to PFMA code. 









DEBOTHEZAT FANS DIV., Dept.f-12- 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. : 
EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Please rush, without ob- 


= 





ligation, new _ illustrated 
catalog on Power-Flow Roof Ventilators. 
Firm 
Address 





City and Zone 





State 
Sender’s Name 
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WHAT’S SO IMPORTANT 


. ABOUT HIGH 
EFFICIENCY 


@ High efficiency is the one and only fea- 
ture that can keep water system operation 
cost low—and profitable. Layne can claim the 
highest of all on today's market. Certainly no 
other is backed up by so many years of skillful 
engineering and advanced design. Nor is 
there any other that has finer quality of ma- 
terials or more ruggedness of construction;— 
none that consistently give so many years of 
highly satisfactory service. 


Layne’s methods of building well water sys- 
tems come from nearly three-quarters of a 
century of world-wide experience. Layne is 
acknowledged to have the "know how" that 
omits guess work, disappointment in needed 
volume and patch ups in construction errors 
by the less experienced. Layne systems, size 
for size, are built to, and actually do produce 
more water than can be obtained by the con 
ventional type of installation. 


It is good business to make high efficiency 
a yardstick in buying a well water system. It is 
good to know that from Layne you automati- 
cally obtain the high efficiency that contin- 
ually keeps your water production and upkeep 
at rock bottom cost. For further information, 
catalogs, etc., address LAYNE & BOWLER, 
INC., General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Tayne 





ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 


Layne-Atiantic Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Layne-Central Co. Memphis, Tenn., * Layne-Northern 
Co., Mishawaka, ‘Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake 
Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co., New York City + Layne-Northwest 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio 
.-» Seattle, Wash. *'The Layne-Texas 


Stuttgart, Ark * 


Layne-Minnesota Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. * International Water Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, * International Water Supply, P car w> London, Ont., 
A., Mexico, D. F. 


Can. * Layne-Hispano Americana, S$ 
Iowa 


General Filter Company, Ames, 





| 





dropped sharply due to seasonal] fac- 
tors. Galvanized sheets continue the 
most critical item and this situation 
has created a good demand for alu- 
minum which is being used as a sub- 
stitute. 


Bolts, Nuts ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 163 


Cleveland—Substantial volume of 
new business is being booked and 
figured by industrial fastener pro- 
ducers. As a result, the trade an- 
ticipates an active first quarter. Op- 
erations at bolt and nut plants are 
rising. One producer, who had been 
operating on a curtailed basis, has 
gone to a 40-hour week and hopes to 
put on another shift shortly. Steel 
shipments from mills are rising. Some 
fastener makers’ steel inventories be- 
came badly unbalanced during the 
steel strike and they had to borrow 
and trade metal with fellow pro- 
ducers to maintain operations. 


Piglron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 158 


Cleveland—Some slight increase in 
merchant pig iron demand has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the steel strike 
settlement. But foundries are not 
stocking iron in more than usual 
amounts, anticipating adequate sup- 
plies with production again close to 
prestrike level. Some apprehension 
with respect to coke supplies is noted 
due to the uncertainties in the coal 
mining situation. 

Pig iron prices are firm and pre- 
vailing view among consumers is that 
the market will hold steady for some 
time to come. 


Boston—Pig iron volume, off close 
to 10 per cent in November, is likely 
to coast at current reduced rate dur- 
ing balance of 1949. Several larger 
consumers will probably revise melt 
downward again next quarter unless 
additional orders for castings devel- 
op, notably with textile mill equip- 
ment shops. Slack is confined to 
foundry grades, consumption of ba- 
sic holding and slightly increased in 
spots. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for pig iron 
continues heavy among foundries 
serving the enamelware and radia- 
tion industries. Some improvement 
is noted among foundries producing 
castings for electrical appliance prod- 
ucts; also among ingot mold pro- 
ducers. Orders received by foundries 
serving the railroad industry remain 
at disappointing level, although some 
improvement is indicated for first 
quarter of 1950. Leading merchant 
producer here is shipping its entire 
output and expects this situation to 
be continued through January at 
least. The Struthers, O., furnace may 
be blown in if iron demand continues 
heavy into first quarter. 


Philadelphia—Demand for foundry 
iron is spotty and quiet. Buying in 
November was down noticeably from 
the preceding two months, although 
better than during midsummer. No 
important improvement is anticipated 
for December as most consumers 
have fair inventories. 

Buffalo—Despite the high rate of 
pig iron production, leading merchant 
sellers report only moderate demand 


Write, wire or 
phone for details. 


DA. G 
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from foundries. Operations are sus- 
tained by the considerable amount of 
current output which is moving into 
storage at terminai points and the 
fair amount which is moving up the 
lakes to motor casters. An increase 
in basic production is also expected. 

Cincinnati—An easier supply situ- 
ation in pig iron and coke has failed 
to bring about any upturn in the 
melt. 

Birmingham—Pig iron production 
is at capacity, but still behind demand 
as operations in consuming industries 
improve. 

St. Louis—After four months of 
idleness, B furnace at Koppers Co. 
in Granite City, Ill., was blown in 
last week to raise the two stacks’ 
output to 1000 tons daily. Though 
the company’s coal shipments from 
West Virginia are not back to normal, 
and some uncertainty remains as to 
future supplies, demand virtually 
forced resumption of full operations. 
Koppers’ ground stocks were low and 
orders have been increasing from a 
few large foundries whose inventories 
were badly depleted. A few small 
jobbing foundries have been coming 
back strong. 


Serep ... 


Scrap Prices, Page 166 


Pittsburgh—Post-strike upturn in 
scrap quotations ended abruptly last 
week with sale of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing at $32, off $2. Mills continue to 
register little interest in re-entering 
market for large tonnages, leading 
to conjecture present weakness in 
price structure may soon _ break- 
through to still lower levels. Machine 
shop and mixed turnings supply is 
well in excess of demand reflecting 
accumulations during strike period. 
Crushers are able to purchase these 
items at about $1 below previous 
quotations. Machine shops turnings 
hold at previous prices. No. 1 cupola 
so sold within range of $35-36, off 

Philadelphia — Weakness in steel 
scrap has resulted in a decline in No. 
1 heavy melting steel to $25.50 to 
$26.50, delivered, and a drop in No. 1 
bundles to $26. Electric furnace 
bundles are off $1 to $26 to $27; 
heavy turnings to $25 to $26. Cast 
scrap prices are unchanged, except 
unstripped motor blocks, which are 
slightly higher at $30 to $31. 

Boston—Decline in demand is ac- 
companied by weaker prices for steel- 
making scrap, several grades being 
off $1 to $2 a ton. As the market 
turned easier shipments were heavy, 
but loadings currently are light. 
Busheling, turnings and bundles fol- 
lowed heavy melting grades in the 
reaction. Cast scrap is inactive and 
prices are down $1 to $2. 

New York—Steel mill scrap is 
coming out much more freely, with 
the general tone weak. Brokers’ buy- 
Ing prices are off on No. 1 heavy 
melting steel and No. 1 bundles to 
$22-$23, f.o.b. shipping point; on No. 
2 heavy melting and No. 1 busheling, 
$19-§20; No. 2 bundles, $18-$19. 
Punchings and plate scrap, cut struc- 
turals and electric furnace bundles 
are down $1 to $22-$23. Turnings 
and mixed borings and turnings are 
unchanged; all cast grades are also 
unchanged. 

Cleveland—Undertone of the scrap 
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IF IT’S IRON OR STEEL 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
BY SALVAGING COIL ENDS 























This PAXSON 
SLITTER LINE 
operating at 
McCARTHY STEEL 
WAREHOUSE CO., 
7410 S. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 36, Ill. 


N. other strip steel slitter can match Paxson's 
performance, because Paxson is built to cut the coil with- 
out waste. Paxson gives you the EDGE; every pound of 
metal can be put to use. Easily adjusted, you can slit widths 
up from !/; inch at a high rate of speed. Get the details 
today Write, wire or phone if you want to talk to H. D. 
Paxson personally. Paxson will be glad to 
discuss your problems with you. 


PAXSON 


MACHINE CO. 
PAXSON 
GIVES YOU ’ 
THE EDGE! . atem, 
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What makes H-VW-M 
low voltage GENERATORS 
so efficient...? 





7 Beouble-free commutation is achieved in H-VW-M 
low-voltage generators by such outstanding features 
as fully-insulated brush holders and rigging... use of 
copper pig-tail bars eliminates current e through 
springs and fingers which in turn conslerably increases 
brush life...one piece brass casting for correct brush 
box alignment... radial adjusted Bea holders and 
rigging to provide firm and permanently correct posi- 
tioning of the brushes. 

H-VW-M generator brushes are made of special cop- 
per graphite, constructed to insure highest conductivity 
along the path of the current. Moulded-in “equaload” 
shunts distribute brush load equally. 

To these construction features are added such refine- 
ments as fan action of commutator risers to increase 
ventilation of field and rotor coils... rolled steel ring 
set within frame to lower center of gravity ... liberal 
—_ sleeve-type bearing to insure quiet, trouble-free 

€ 





P. R. LYONS For increased efficiency and low cost power produc- 

Manager of Electrical Sales — tion investigate H-VW-M motor generator sets. You'll 

H-VW-M COMPANY find the complete story in Bulletin G-102—yours for 
the asking. 











MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 
Monvf of @ complete line of slectroplating and polishing equipment ond supplies 
Plants: Matawan, New Jersey - Anderson, indiona 
Seles Offices: Anderson - Chicago - Cleveland . Dayton - Detroit 
@ 7351 Grend Rapids . Matawan . Milwaukee . New Haven . New York . Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - Rochester . Springfield (Mess.) - Stratford (Conn.) - Utica 





RUEMELIN Fume Collector 





(Above) Welding without venti- 
lating snout. Note smoke clouds 
and poor vision. Gases and heat 
surround operator’s helmet. 


(Right) Collecting fumes with a 
Ruemelin Fume Collector, 


REMOVES WELDING FUMES at the Source! 


Solve your welding fume problem efficiently by installing Ruemelin Welding 
Fume Collectors. They produce a powerful suction that removes smoke, gas and 
heat at the source. Guards employee health, resulting in less welder fatigue. 
Clears shop air with minimum heat loss. Covers maximum welding area verti- 
cally, horizontally and by circle swing. Made in 9 ft. and 15 ft. reach sizes. 
Shipped assembled, easy to install. Thousands in practical service, Free en- 
gineering service for your installation. 


Write for our New Bulletin 37-D and list of users — just off the press. 


RUEMELIN MFG: co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 
3882 NORTH PALMER STREET e MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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market is weak, due to lack of bu) 
ing by the mills. At the same tim 
there is no distress selling and th 
comparatively high prices paid fo 
the New York Centrai tonnages ten 
to bolster market sentiment. Man 
large producers of scrap have cu: 
tailed operations and are _ shippin; 
smaller tonnages than they did 
earlier in the year. Most scrap inter 
ests do not expect mills to re-ente: 
the market for larger tonnages unti! 
after the turn of the new year; other 
believe current high steelmaking op- 
erations will cut into mills’ reserve 
rapidly, forcing them to make nev 
commitments in late December. With 
additional sales in the Youngstown 
district at $33, prices here are un- 
changed on the basis of $30-$30.50 for 
No. 1 heavy melting. 

Buffalo — Steadiness characterized 
the scrap market last week as deal- 
ers were busy covering recent orders. 
With a number of dealers participat- 
ing in recent sales, the total business 
aggregated in the neighborhood of 
25,000 tons. Dealers reported no dif- 
ficulty finding offerings to cover com- 
mitments. Turnings and_ borings 
maintain strength on sales taking 
place in Niagara Falls. Interest is 
still apparent in the cast market with 
No. 1 cupola quoted $36-$37, while 
No. 1 machinery is $39.50-$40. 

Chicago— Only grades showing any 
activity here are blast furnace items, 
a few brokers for the first time in 
several weeks making offers to deal- 
ers at $1 to $1.50 higher levels. At 
the same time, other brokers reduced 
offering prices, leaving the market in 
a state of flux. Open-hearth mate- 
rial has moved out of dealers’ yards 
in only minute quantities since the 
strike and gloom is becoming more 
pronounced among traders. Stagna- 
tion is so complete dealers in many 
cases can get no indication from 
brokers as to price at which mate- 
rial would be bought. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices are un- 
changed. Mills, which entered the 
market immediately after strike, are 
now backing away. Tonnage is com- 
ing out in good volume, some of it 
from dealers who had been building 
stocks on speculation. Demand from 
steel foundries has faded, but there 
is spotty improvement in buying by 
gray iron melters. 

St. Louis—No. 1 and No. 2 heavy 
melting steel prices rose $1 last week 
on urgent purchases from at least 
two mills here whose scrap piles had 
dropped below 20 days’ needs. So 
much scrap is going to other steel- 
making centers on prestrike and new 
orders this district is beginning to 
feel the pinch. 

Seattle—Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. has withdrawn from th« 
scrap market and plans no further 
purchases until after Jan. 1, mean- 
while drawing on inventory. The 
smaller mills are buying sparingly. 

Birmingham—Scrap prices are un- 
changed with heavy melting $27. 
Buying is moderate and a consider- 
able accumulation is noted in local 
yards. 

Los Angeles—Scrap demand _ is 
heavier, although prices are un 
changed. Dealers report an increas: 
in mill inquiries, and anticipate 4 
near-term increase in demand fo: 
melting steel. 

San Francisco—District mills hav: 
not re-entered the scrap market 0! 
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IS A 


CHALLENGE 


TO YOUR 


FINISHING COSTS 


CHALLENGE is the big word these 
days on all production jobs, if real 
economies are to be gained. And 
nothing can bear more scrutiny 
than the manual operations in a 
finishing department. For here you 
can substitute an efficient mechan- 
ical process — Roto-Finish — and 
make sizable savings! 

Roto-Finish methods, materials 
and equipment put finishing on a 
production basis, processing huge 
quantities of parts at costs as low as 
75% under tedious hand methods. 

Roto-Finish is a versatile oper- 
ation, adaptable to a host of differ- 
ent shaped parts and many surface 
requirements. Standard procedures 
make it easy to gain uniform re- 
sults, maintain exacting standards, 
reduce rejects. 

The many successful users are 
the answer that you, too, can profit- 
ably employ mechanical Roto- 
Finishing. Send sample parts for 
processing, and you'll have the 
proof! Include finished piece as 
guide. No obligation. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Melbourne, Australia—A. Flavell Pty. Ltd. 
London, England — Roto-Finish Ltd., 32 Bishopagate 
Windsor, Cancda—F. B. Stevens of Canada Limited 
Den Haag, Holland—N.W. Roto-Finish Maatschappij 

voor Benelux 


ROTO-FINISH COMPANY 
3897 Milham Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NOMTOR SININ 


ORIGINAL ENGINEERED 
MECHANICAL FINISHING PROCESSES 
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a large scale. Buying is selective and 
on a scale sufficient to maintain 
stockpiles. Mill inventories generally 
are large. 


lron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 163 


Cleveland—Lake Superior iron ore 
shipments are being maintained at 
a moderate rate and are not expected 
to show much change over the bal- 
ance of the _ season. Shipments 
totaled 342,832 tons for the week 
ended Nov. 28 against 1,589,731 for 
the like week a year ago, reports 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
this city. Total for the season to 
Nov. 28 is 69,186,233 tons, or about 
13 million tons under the like 1948 
figure. 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Armco Steel Corp., 
Wheeling Steel Corp., and National 
Steel Corp. are participating with 
Hanna Coal & Ore Corp. and Cana- 
dian interests in the development of 
Quebec and Labrador ore ranges. A 
new Canadian company, Hollinger- 
Hanna Ltd., will manage the opera- 
tion, and an American company, Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada, will finance the 
undertaking. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

1600 tons, Star City bridge, Monongahela 
river, Monongahela county, West Virginia, to 
3ethlehem Steel Co. 

1400 tons, power plant, Booth Point, Fla., to 
O’Neil Steel Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

500 tons, hospital addition, Harrisburg, Pa., to 
Standard Equipment Corp., that city. 

200 tons, plant addition Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., to Isaac- 
son Iron Works, Seattle; Howard S. Wright 
Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

200 tons, experimentor reactor plant, near 
Areo, Idaho, to Judson-Pacific-Murphy Co., 
Emeryville, Cal., low $32,073, by Atomic 
Energy Commission 

130 tons, building additions, state hospital, 
Foxboro, Mass., to Groisser & Shlager Iron 
Works, Somerville, Mass.; John Copobianco, 
Boston, general contractor; Northern Steel 
Co., Boston, awarded concrete reinforcing 
bars. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

2820 tons, superstructure, suspension bridge, 
Atchafalaya river, near Melville, La., for 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
Houston; American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
low. 

1500 tons, rebuilding Sullivan Square structure, 
3oston; bids postponed from Dec, 6 to Dec. 
12, State Department of Public Works, Bos- 
ton. 

1250 tons, also 125 tons reinforcing, Chief 
Joseph dam bridge, Columbia river; general 
contract to Guy F. Atkinson Co., Seattle, 
low $946,200. 

510 tons, three state bridges, Derby and Shel- 
ton, Conn., on Shelton-Derpy-Ansonia_ ex- 
pressway; Mariani Construction Co., New 
Haven, low on general contract. 

350 tons, state bridge, Kent Island, Md.; bids 
Dec. 6. 

210 tons, three-span continuous rolled beam 
bridge, end spans 50-foot each with 63-foot 
center span, Fulton terrace, New Haven, 
Conn.; bids Dec. 12, Hartford, Conn, 

100 tons, state bridge, single span, composite 
deck welded web girder structure, Shelton- 
Derby-Ansonia expressway, Shelton, Conn.; 
Mariani Construction Co., New Haven, low 
on general contract. 

110 tons, 150-foot two-span continuous rolled 
beam bridge, Glastonbury, Conn.; bids Dec. 
12, Hartford 


Unstated, deck, rai] and appurtenances Clear- 








“know how” 





SPRINGMAKING “know how” 
—and, of course, modern manu- 
facturing facilities—can mean a 
lot to spring users. The three 
springs illustrated above are 
good examples of how Accurate 
can slash spring costs with mod- 
ern methods. Where — 
multiple operations and intensive 
inspection was required in the 
manufacture of these springs, 
Accurate was able to develop 
means of producing each in a 
single operation so accurately 
that inspection by the users could 
be eliminated or substantially re- 
duced. And the unit price of each 
is a fraction of a cent! Since tens 
of millions of each of these are in 
daily use the overall savings are 
very sizable. 


We'd like to show those of you 
who are users of large quantities 
of springs how we can cut your 
costs. Write or call today. 





A dependable source of supply! 


ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 
3823 W. Lake St. * Chicago 24, Ill. 


Springs, Wire Forms, Hampings 
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NEW BUSINESS 

















Every designer must 
be something of a 
metallurgist 


Here are 72 pages packed with 
information of vital signifi- 
cance to engineers faced with 
the design, selection and treat- 
ment of steel components to 
give a specified service at mini- 
mum cost. 

Besides dealing with scien- 
tific design, the book gives im- 
portant metallurgical data, all | 
compiled from the designer’s 
viewpoint. Free on request. 


Climax Molybdenum Company — 
y jemimmta 5 
{good design 






















CS? good treatment 

—Y —satisfaction 

Please send your 
FREE BOOKLET 

KEYS TO SATISFACTION 








Name.. 
Position J --hes- 





water river bridge, Lewiston, Idaho; Hansen 
& Parr Construction Co., Spokane, Wash., 
apparently low, $184,481. 

Unstated, miscellaneous steel items, Coulee 
power plant; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, 
Dec. 10; Spec. No. 2841. 

Unstated, steel towers, etc., Jim Creek Navy 
communications center, Washington state; 
Electrical Construction Co., Portland, Oreg. ; 
low $130,000. 

Unstated, lattice pole-type transmission towers, 
sch. No. 4900 and 4901 respectively; bids 
to Bonneville Power Administration, Port- 
land, Oreg., Dec. 21 and 22 respectively. 

Unstated, towers and other items, capacitator 
bank, Alcoa substation; bids early 1950 to 
Bonneville Power Administration, Portland, 
Oreg. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

800 tons, veterans’ housing project, Brighton 
district, Boston, to Northern Steel Co., Bos- 
ton; John Bowen Co., Boston, general con- 
tractor; Groisser & Shlager Iron Works, 
Somerville, Mass., awarded fabricated struc- 
tural steel. 

175 tons, Sherman iron mine, Virginia, Minn., 
to United States Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, pulp plant addition Bellingham. 
Wash., to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! 
Corp., Seattle; Howard S. Wright Co., 
Seattle, general contract. 

100 tons, Peoria street bridge, Chicago, to 
United States Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

1160 tons, Southwest trafficway, Kansas City, 
Kan.; bids asked. 

750 tons, 14%4-mile extension west canal, Col- 
umbia Basin project; bids to Bureau of 
Reclamation Dec, 21. 

230 tons, classrooms, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; bids asked, 


200 tons, school, Wayzeta, Minn.; bids asked. 

170 tons, hospital, Rochester, Minn.; bids 
asked. 

102 tons, Lincoln school, Fremont, Minn.; bids 
asked. 

100 tons, waterworks, Moorhead, Minn.; bids 
asked. 

Unstated, 300,000-gallon water reservoir; bids 
to East Wenatchee, Wash., Dec. 5. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 

100 tons, oil storage extension, T.A.D. Jones 
& Co., New Haven, Conn., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

100 tons or more, 8200 linear feet, 36-inch 
steel pipe, water line, Melrose-Saugus sec- 
tion, Metropolitan District Commission, Bos- 
ton, to Walsh Steam Boiler Works, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Gil Wyner Co. Inc., Malden, Mass., 
general contractor. 


PIPE. « » 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
130 tons, various sizes of cast iron pipe; bids 
in at Aberdeen, Wash., Nov. 30. 
Unstated tonnage, 208,000 ft. of 24 to 48-in. 
pipe, municipal authority, Chester, Pa.; bids 
Dec. 15, alternates requested on steel, cast 
iron and concrete. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, twenty- 
five 70-ton covered hopper cars, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Canadian Pacific, 57 diesel-electric units, with 
forty 1500-hp road units and four 1500-hp 
road switching units, going to Montreal 
Motor Works, Montreal, and ten 1500-hp 
road units and three 1000-hp yard switching 
units going to General Motors Diesel Ltd., 
London, Ont. 

Green Bay & Western, four 1500-hp diesel- 
electric freight locomotives, to American 
Locomotive Co., New York. 
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NE STEP in the right 


direction and you’re 


in comfortable, cheerful 


HOTEL CLEVELAND. 


Convenient to stores, 


Public Auditorium, Stadium, 


theatres. Directly connected 


by covered passage to 


Union Passenger Terminal, 


garage, Terminal office 


buildings. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 


CLEVELAND, 
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o—un NEW BUSINESS 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


MICHIGAN 

BAY CITY, MICH.—Francis Engineering Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., is completing plans for 
construction of a $5 million sewage disposal 
system for city. 

BIRMINGHAM, MICH.—Giffels & Vallet Inc., 
Detroit, has completed plans for superstruc- 
ture for the new plant to be erected here by 
Dearborn Motors Corp., Highland Park, 
Mich. 

COLDWATER, MICH.—Plans for city sewage 
disposal plant, estimated cost $1,811,895, are 
being prepared by Drury, McNamee & Por- 
ter, Ann Arbor engineer. 

DETROIT—Electroplating Inc., 12440 Main St., 
metal-coating and copper plating of metals, 
has been incorporated by Ludwik N, Wit- 
kowski. 

DETROIT—K-B-C Inc., 22110 W. Ejight-Mile 
Rd., has been formed to manufacture and 
sell screws and screw products; William C. 
Knight, 1420 Lincoln Rd., Birmingham, 
Mich., incorporator. 

DETROIT—Delco Tool Mfg. Co., 2160 Hen- 
dricks, has been formed to manufacture 
tools, dies and fixtures; organizer Edward 
Muchi, 3815 Garfield Ave. 

DETROIT—Detroit Harvester Co., 5450 W. 
Jefferson, has formed Motor State Products 
Co., same address, to manufacture and sell 
agricultural implement parts. 

DETROIT—O,. W. Burke Co, has been award- 
ed a $4 million contract for construction of 
the Conners Creek power plant superstruc- 
ture for Detroit Edison Co. 

LANSING, MICH.—Christman Co, has been 
awarded the contract for an addition and 
alterations to a building in Flint, Mich., 
for General Motors Technical Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—J. A. Utley Co., Royal 
Oak, Mich., has the contract for construc- 
tion of a core cooling building for Chevrolet 
Saginaw Grey Iron Foundry Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; Albert Kahn Associates, 
Detroit, architect. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH. — George Pinson Steel 
Construction Co., 1110 McKinley, has been 
formed by George Pinson, 1755 12th St., as 
a contracting and building business. 

YPSILANTI, MICH.—E. R. Little Co., Detroit, 
engineer, is preparing preliminary plans for 
a power plant and connecting services for 
Michigan State Normal College, estimated 
cost $1 million. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 163) 
Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75¢, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


“SM”? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c¢ 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c¢ to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
© grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ery ms $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 


Silicon Alloys 
30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
x, 17.00¢ per Ib of contained Si; packed 
40e; ton lot 19.50c., f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
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IKORAUME IKOAUR 


DOES 101 JOBS AT 
WEIRTON STEEL 


KRANE KAR 
swings loads to Py 
either side 






KRANE KAR handles spare blooms for Blooming Mill, large slabs for Rolling 
Mill, charge boxes in Open Hearth, bars in Cold Drawn Bar Mill (finally loads 
them into railroad cars), changes rolls and bumper plates in Steel Strip Mill, 
and stands by to relieve heavy duty overhead cranes; transports all kinds of 
loads in Machine Shop, Construction and Maintenance Depts. With clamshell 
bucket, KRANE KAR moves sand in Welding and Foundry Depts., and coke in 
Coke Dept. Ask for illustrated Bulletin 89—Ho: ‘’ *~'working Plants Reduce 
Materials Handling Costs.” 

Gas or diesel, 12 to 37 ft. booms or adjustable teles. |. booms; solid or pneu- 
matic rubber tires. Buckets, magnets, and other accessories available. 


THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 


WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 
USERS: Carnegie-lllinois, U.S. Steel, 


Bethlehem, Youngstown S & T, Basic 


1%, 2%, 5, AND 10 TON CAPACITIES 
CRAUMIE y/ CAR Magnesium, Lima Locomotive, Gen- 
rn — ‘rt eral Motors, Pullman Standard, ete. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








TOP 
and 

10P CUTTING 

oy RECOVERY 


a, 


Segregated turnings being fed fo special 
square hopper of an American #2400 metal 
turnings crusher, powered by 50 HP 900 
RPM motor. Crown Cork & Steel Co., Balfi- 
more. 


THE AMERICAN METAL 
TURNINGS CRUSHER 


Long, curly turnings of steel, al- 
loys, brass, aluminum, etc. are 
rapidly reduced to easily-handled 
chips, requiring only a fraction of 
usual storage space and increasing 
cutting oi! reclamation to 30 to 50 
gallons per ton. 


Send for bulletin on 
“Crushing Turnings Profitably’’. 


Americans soon pay for themselves! 





1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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MARKET PRICES 








50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 

bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 

packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton ic, 
STEEL Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.4°% 

max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices, 


. , 15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, load, lump, 
| Ou bod uality ALLOY STEER eer eine a on 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2, 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


STAINLESS STEEL Me kale waits cok ein 





Prorits Up-Costs Down 







bulk, 14.65-15.00c per lb of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 5 


0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 


90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 


re still the main topic of conversa- | packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
PRICES — P Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


tion .. . FEAST OR FAMINE ON SALES ...A Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 


. : max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
low cost for production must be attained. prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 


YOU can PROFIT . . . by our prompt delive | ke). C.1, lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
0 Y P oe ry of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 


. .. prime material . . . savings effected on price. 22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium 


grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
If it’s SHEET—STRIP—ROD—WIRE— TUBING— 


analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
E Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
call on us for your requirements and rest as- Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
| lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per Ib of alloy, 


sured—we'll do our level best—be it PRICE— ton jlots packed 8.80, 1200 f° 1999 Ib 9.15c, 
smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. se 
DELIVERY—QUALITY. 





Briquetted Alloys 

e ° * e o c 
Large stocks in principal cities Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib N 

each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Con- 

tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per lb of briquet, t 
BP pF, carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


/ ) 

Dp , (=) 
y 1 . Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
A 4k ; 4 Lg Ca 3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). 
‘ Contract, carload, bulk 10.45¢ per lb of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 

notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
315 Gold St. 3% lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 3403 
approx. % lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
Brooklyn 1, New York per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
ee : for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CORPORATION 


"i * Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
a prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
\ (a Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet, 
' c.l. packed 6.95c. ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
we 4 ‘ Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


A“ Y (Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
m1 taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
$ 6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, small 

size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 


Mo. each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


—- ei Calcium Alloys 


Calci Mang Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%. Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25¢ per lb of alloy, carload 
: packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 


Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 














Get on with production. Do your snag- Calclum-Silicon: (Ca 30-38%, SI 60-65%, 
‘ : 1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, : 
ging quicker, cleaner, safer! With Electro | per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
HIGH SPEED SNAGGING WHEELS en-: ee a ee 

gineered to your job, you'll see costs come Titanium Alloys 
down and volume of better output go up. Fesretitaniam, Lew-Carben: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
These wheels work on anything from any- ae ee hk are 
thing—swing frames, floor stands or port- ccetatees  Oe a 
ines. ils illustrated in lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
pe — Full details illustrat N. ¥., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
ull color in our new 5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, © 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 


Grinding Wheel Manual 
No. 645. Send for it now. 

















It’s free. Baltimore and St. Louis. 
Ferrotitanium, Ra ye oe Me = 
‘ Ange , 3-4.5%. Contract, per ton, f.0.b, Nia- 
Service from Los les or Buffalo gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 

K-335 Louis rate allowed. 

é LecUro REFRACTORIES & ALLOYS CORPORATION Vanadium Alloys : 
344 DELAWARE AVE. \Grinding Wheels/ BUFFALO 2, N. Y. | tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
J | Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c, Crueible-Special 











Triple flints give three times the life of an 


ordinary lighter. When one flint wears down, 
Fe). another is quickly and easily rotated into 
ae place. In addition every flint wears right down 
209, FREE= s Th 
ue ial tee to the metal base instead of breaking off. The 


big round file not only assures a fat, hot spark 
























error every time, but because it can be rotated for 
bb No. a wear on all sizes, it outwears a flat file at 
‘On- least four to one —is self cleansing. Handle 
uet, teday! . * ee d 
ton construction is sturdy, rigid and rust protected. 
* Both file and flints easily and inexpensively 
=n replaced. Inquire today! 
"ot 
‘ot OC 
Modern Bugincening of ¢ y Tue. 
‘Ox. 
ma 3403 WEST PINE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
oe pte neem 
ap 
i). 
et, 
Be. 
on- 
- FOR CUTTING 
all 
@ 3/4" Rods 
of 
4 que 3" x 1/4" Flat Bars 
% @ 1-1/4" Wire Rope 
4, 
of o 
be. & 2" x 2" x 1/4" Angles 
Fe (With scur sets of blaces 
4 This hand operated, lever action 
“ bench cutter was designed by 
men long experienced in the 
metal working fields. They knew 
the industries’ need for a sturdy, 
.) 
of portable cutter and they met that 
; need. Sixty years of continuous 
“ production tells how well they succeeded. 
Same type machine is made in #A and #B size 
P also. 
4 Immediate shipment from New York stock. 
Send for new circulars on other 
* hand powered cutters, benders, 
» punches. 
: HL EW THIWAITE MACHINE @O) 
, De ember 5, 1949 











Castings of Wright quality 
now available... 


Wright Aeronautical offers manufacturers 
complete foundry facilities for producing 
Aluminum and Magnesium Castings 


Wright Aeronautical now provides complete 
foundry facilities to manufacturers in need of 
high-quality aluminum and magnesium castings. 
This quality is assured because . . . 
(1) Our foundry has specialized in the produc- 
tion of lightweight, top quality castings for air- 
craft engines for 27 years. 
(2) Our skilled inspectors maintain a rigid con- 
trol on quality through full metallurgical analysis 
and precision inspection of all casting fabrication. 
This modern foundry has the capacity and equip- 
ment to make castings in almost any desired quan- 
lity, size, type or design, however intricate. 
Wright Aeronautical Foundry Offers 
1. A wood and metal pattern shop equipped 
to handle the most intricate foundry patterns. 
2. A materials laboratory for testing and approv- 
ing all materials used in casting fabrication. 
3. Equipment for green and dry sand castings. 
4. Accurate temperature control of all melting 
and pouring operations. 


wv 
by 


Precise dimensional and finish inspections. 

utilizing Fluoroscope, X-ray and other preci- 

sion tools. 

6. Complete heat treating equipment for treating 
finished castings. 

7. Facilities for all surface treatments — anodiz- 
ing, dichromating, impregnating, painting. 

8. Prompt deliveries and competitive prices. 


(2 For further particulars, write Dept. 
$1, Industrial Sales Department. 
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FIRST IM FLIGHT 
' AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
WOOD-RIDGE + NEW JERSEY 












































MARKET PRICES — 





PUDDMES aud HEAT present NO 


Operational Problems 








wtth this 
AIR CONDITIONED 
EUCLID CRANE 


Designed and equipped espect- 
ally for efficient operation over 
furnaces or other equipment and 
machinery where high temper- 
atures and noxious fumes are present. An air- 
conditioning unit removes dust, cools the air 
and neutralizes fumes with activated carbon 
filters. Other special features include: slip 
ring motors with glass insulation and thermo 
guards; protective baffle plate under trolley 
and thermo pane windows. 

Write for complete information 
> and specifications. 






Side view of cab showing 
air-conditioning unit 
mounted above on catwalk. 
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1364 CHARDON ROAD - 
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Heavy-Duty -¢2-7Zo0¢ed Engines 


Offer Keputability 
TO MATCH YOUR OWN... 





Single cylinder sizes 
3 to 6H.P, 


If your company manufactures power-operated equip- 
ment of any kind that can utilize engine power within 
a 2 to 30 Horsepower range... your good name is 
safe when the performance of your equipment is en- 
trusted to Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. 


Here is reputability to match your own, no matter how 
high or exacting your standards may be. Every Wis- 
consin Engine from the smallest to the largest is of 
heavy-duty design and construction. The perfectly bal- 
anced drop-forged crankshaft of every Wisconsin 
Engine runs on tapered roller bearings at both ends 
to take up end- and radial thrusts ...a typical detail 
of Wisconsin heavy-duty design that assures the user 
“Most H.P. Hours” of on-the-job service. 


Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines are avail- 
able in 4 cycle single cylinder, 2- and 4- cylinder types 
in a complete power range up to 30 H.P. 


Two cylinder sizes, 
7 to 13 H.P. 


V-type 4-cylinder 


sizes, 15 to 30 H.P. 


Kes WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


Be oe 


a 
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Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C °.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., € 0.20% max.), 
$3.10. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed, 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, Jess carload lots, 
$1.20 per lb of contained V,0,, freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 


2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 


or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, §3. 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered, 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 21c; less ton 22.25c.. Freight allowed 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c¢ per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 

Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


Other Ferroalioys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8% 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed. 1” x D, 43c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per lb of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per Ib ef 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, 
12.25¢c per lb of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); Gross tons per car- 
load, f.o.b. seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, oF 
Siglo, Tenn., $65 per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, com 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo., f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, P#, 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib of molyb- 
denum, 95.00c. 
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